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‘‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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EASTER. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 











Waite of lily and bloom of rose, 
Changeful blue in the April skies, 
Quickening life ’neath the shrouding snows, 
Earth prepareth her sacrifice. 
The Lord has risen! My soul, arise! 


The Lord who was dead is risen indeed! 
Soul that was dead, arise with Him! 

Open thy furléd wings and speed 
On the shining track of the Seraphim, 
The heavenward pathway, following Him! 


Over the golden hills of God, 
Up from the world, with its heavy air, 
Lieth the path of the rising Lord; 
Ani the souls which follow, the souls which 
dare, 
Shall be led by his footprints shining fair. 


Leaviug thy cares and thy sinus below, 
Putting thy doubtings and tears away, 

Quitting thy sorrowful sighings, go 
Gladly as soul enfrauchised may 
After the Lord on this Easter Day. 


White of lily makes black thy pride, 
Pure rose-petal thy soil and stain ;! 
But the Lord who rose is the Lord who died, 
And the Lord who loveth is way and is guide, 
And never a soul shall follow in vaia. 








WORDS IN SEASON. 


* BY THE REV. THOS. K. 





BEECHER. 


WHATEVER shall proveto be the Southern 
policy of the present Administration, it will 
cause disappointment and consequent out- 
ery on the part of the colored people at the 
South. This disappointment and outcry 
will be seized upon and circulated through- 
out the Northern States by politicians, for 
the purpose of enlisting the sympathy of 
philanthropic men, and through this sym- 
pathy holding them to a party. The true 
friends of the colored freedmen have need, 
therefore, to be on their guard. 

Our National Government is not a mis- 
sionary board, with Dr. Mark Hopkins for 
president, with secretaries of approved in- 
telligence to administer the free-will offer- 
ings of Northern philanthropy, to promote 
the gradual betterment of the colored 
people. If any citizen be stirred by sympa- 
thy reaching toward the colored freedmen 
of the South, he may safely expeud that 
sympathy in liberal contributions to the 
Peabody Fund, or to the treasury of any 
church or society that maintains schools, 
shops, churches among this needy people. 
But the United States Government is not a 
missionary board. It is not an educational 
commission. It is not a paternal govern- 
ment. Itisa limited partnership between 
states created by the people for certain com- 
mercial, financial, and political purposes 
clearly specified in the articles—called THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

Among these purposes the protection of 
poor and ignorant citizens against their 
neighbors is not mentioned. Wives are 
not protected against tyrannous husbands. 
Farmers are not protected against middle- 
men. Wards are not protected against 
swindling guardians. The citizens of 
New York were not protected against Boss 
Tweed and his gang. In like manner, we 
should all remember that the Southern 
colored freedman is not entitled to protec 
tion or fostering care. 

It was a mistake (a pardonable mistake) 
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when, during the horrors of war, the 
Freedman’s Bureau was established by 
Congress and went into operation. The 
nation has not yet recovered from the re- 
sults of that mistake. Philanthropic peo- 
ple have not let go the notion that they can 
benefit the colored man through the agency 
of politicians. But, if any such labor be 
undertaken, it must, aftera fearful waste 
of resources, fail wholly as to the desired 
result. No class of people have ever been 
or can ever be bettered by being made the 
pets of government. The only certain re- 
sult of such a mistaken policy toward the 
colored man will be, as it has been in our 
Indian affairs, the suffocation of simple- 
minded philanthropists in that bottomless 
mire of sham and dishonesty, the congenial 
lurking-place of the greedy and unprin- 
cipled agents of a nation’s charity. 

Charity is, indeed, a godlike trait of per- 
sonal character; but it has no place in the 
machinery and administration of a govern- 


ment such as ours. 
Philanthropy has done its last safe or 


sagacious political act in behalf of the col- 
ored Freedman of the South when, by 
constitutional amendment, citizenship was 
conferred upon him, carrying with it the 
right to vote, to bear arms, to sue and be 
sued in the courts of the United States, 
and, in short, to take his chance with fellow- 
citizens in the general scramble which we 
call getting a living. If anything more 
than this be attempted in behalf of the col- 
ored man, it will be a departure from the 
theory and practice which alone make the 
Federal Government safe or even tolerable. 

If, then, the present Administration re- 
turn to this salutary form of government 
and citizenship, the colored people at the 
South will at first lose their late leaders, 
who have flattered and lied to them in- 
ordinately. This will be to them a cruel 
disappointment, and they will make out- 
ery. When the outcry comes, philan- 
thropists and intelligent citizens at the 
North must stand firm, like the assistants 
of a surgeon when the patient shrieks at the 
first cut of the knife that is to save life. 
Hear the cry, but stand firm. If the colored 
people ever rise, they must rise by the dis- 
cipline of neighborly frictions. If they 
emerge from barbarism at all, they must 
follow the same costly lines by which all 
other races of men have come up to the 
estate of self-government. 

This will be along process. No act of 
legislature, no executive act, can make an 
oak tree grow like a mushroom in a night, 
or lift up childish savages to the stature of 


freedmen in a day. 
The present Administration, returning to 


these salutary doctrines as to government 
and citizenship, will meet terrific opposi- 
tion. The artillery of disaffected partisans 
is already shotted and trained against this 
policy, and the very moment that a return 
to the true theory of our National Govern- 
ment is announced, and this necessary suf- 
fering of the colored people begins, there 
will be a cannonade all along the line. In- 
telligent Republicans by thousands will 
greedily read newspaper articles, and will 
be swept passionately along the old, deep 
anti-slavery channels into condemnation of 
the policy. But, I repeat, intelligent citizens 
must learn to expend their pious and phi- 
lanthrophic energies through appropriate 
channels, other than the Government. 

The- present lull, while the people are 
waiting hopefully and politicians ferocious- 
ly for the announcement of a new policy, 
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seems to me a good time to speak these 
‘‘words in season.” And I will venture to 
add that, if to any of my fellow-citizens 
they seem wise or weighty, will they serve 
the cause dear to us all by calling the at- 
tention of other readers to them? 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


MONROVIA. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 





For over half a century this city has been 
as well known as anyin our continent. 
Almost before Buffalo, Rochester, and Cin- 
ciunati began to be—long before Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and other famous cities—the 
name of Monrovia was familiar to Ameri- 
can ears. It represented an effort, some 
thought, and a principle. It was the em- 
bodiment of a plan and purpose, if not an 
idea. It was the chief expression of the 
movement to solve the problem of slavery 
and caste by deporting the victims of this 
two fold evil. It has been set before us in 
narrative, discourse, argument, appeal, re- 
port, and editorial, in every form of address, 
not in the least in that most potent form, 
the collection-box and the subscription- 
paper. It has been less prominent in our 
late considerations of this same problem, 
by which we have been compelled to settle 
it in part on our own soil and by which we 
shall be compelled to settle it entirely on 
the same soil. Fierce struggles of politics, 
of war, and again of politics with the 
questions of slavery and caste have cast 
this distant shore and city into a greater 
distance; so that the ear has become 
heavy and the eye dim that once were so 
quick to hear and to see aught that per- 
tained to this town and its country. 

Yet it has not entirely vanished from the 
public eye and ear, and notes of its aspect 
and prospect may be welcomed even amid 
the smoke and noise of the great political, 
civil, religious, and human battle raging, if 
possible, with more fierceness than ever on 
our own shores. 

Especially are these notes worthy of con- 
sideration because, among other reasons 
given for its creation, has been that one 
which appeals to every Christian and phi- 
lanthropist—the planting of a Christian 
state on this vast continent, which shall 
Christianize all its vastness; a state where 
republican principles and democratic ideas 
shall have full liberty to work out the right 
and only political redemption of the land. 
Such a purpose is, indeed, a principle and 
an idea. It is not prejudice, though that 
may have been the occasion of its origina- 
tion. It is worthy of the consideration of 
statesmen and churchmen. How far this 
city may have advanced this question to its 
solution is worthy of our attention. It can 
best be learned by looking at its present 
aspects. 

A picture of Plymouth or Boston or. New 
York fifty years after their settlement 
would have been of great value to-day; 
but chiefly by way of contrast to their 
present estate, unless Plymouth, as is prob- 
able, was about. as flourishing then as it is 
now, its prestige having yielded to superior 
forces exerted elsewhere. So Monrovia of 
to-day may be of use to us asa prophecy, 
rather than as a fulfillment. Whether as 
picture or as fact, consider it. 

As you creep down the African Coast in 
that ox-team of the sea,a sailing-vessel, 
that last vestige of the Noachian age in 
regular use in civilized society, you note a 
bold green hill rising fifteen hundred feet 
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-Cape Mesurado. 





from the green waters. That is Cape 
Mount, forty miles above the city, the 
point usually made first by ships from 
America which are bound direct to Mon- 
rovia. The shore sinks down and bends 
inward and eastward. A lower point 
arises half way to port, called Little Cape 
Mount, and the coast falls down and winds 
south and east for another twenty miles. 
As you come near Little Cape Mount, you 
see on the southeastern horizon, standing 
almost to due south, and even reaching a 
little tothe west of your ship’s deck, so 
far are you within the curve of the shore, 
a bluff bolder than, but not so high as, Cape 
Mount, which is now disappearing on the 
edge of the northern sky. ‘This point, as 
you draw near, proves to be the well-known 
It stands out in the sea, 
projecting from the shore, and, therefore, 
has a more commanding position than its 
loftier rival to the north. You draw yet 
nearer, bit by bit, yard by yard, almost 
inch by inch, in this slow sailing-ship, un- 
der the light breeze; and it is not till forty 
hours after she has comein sight that we 
drop our anchor under her protecting and 
also pestilential: wing, for this beautiful 
hill is a minister of death unto death, as 
well as life unto life. 

As you lay at anchor in the roadstead, 
you see only the lighthonse, and a cottage 
in a coffee plantation. ‘The lighthouse is a 
tower, without much of a light, that stands 
a hundred feet above the top of the hill, 
which is variously rated from two to four 
hundred feet in hight. I doubt if itis over 
two hundred feet. The Cape projects from 
the northern shore probably a mile or more. 
The outer side of the Cape is on a line 
with the shore south, so that the shore at 
this port may be said to make an indenta- 
tion of a mile on the northern side of the 
Cape. In that indentation or roadstead 
rides our ship; also a brig from Holland, 
and one belonging toa Liberia merchant, 
happily named ‘‘A. Lincoln.” It was re- 
freshing to read that name on her stern, as 
we rowed near her ashore, the next morn- 
ing after our arrival. The coffee planta- 
tion is the property of the late President 
Roberts, and has a pleasant appearance in 
its cleared and cultivated shape, as it stands 
among the enclosing forest-woods of ever- 
lasting green, tall, majestic, crowded and 
overcrowded with life. As yet you do not 
see the town. The vessel lies too far out to 
see. Taking boat, we row past ‘‘A. Lin- 
coln,” cross the bar, where outer and inner 
waves toss and roll and imperil all un- 
skillful boatmen; but which the native 
Krumen, who are handling our boat, easily 
control. The shore is now revealed to its 
whole depth, from the outermost point to 
the place where the northern shore term- 
inates in the waters of the Stocton and 
Mesurado Rivers, which empty themselves 
into the sea at the inner base of the Cape. 
As you get the view of the Cape back from 
the lighthouse point, you notice that that 
hight falls off somewhat—not rapidly, how- 
ever, and not great. The plateau extends 
back a mile or more, and is an average hight 
of one hundred totwo hundred feet. Climb- 
ing it, in the hot, heavy sun, one would be 
tempted to reckon it more than two hun- 
dred feet; but I doubt if actual measure- 
ment would give it much over a hundred. 
_A pafallel hight to that fronting the 
ocean, but not as high, extends across this 
ridge at about a mile from lighthouse top. 
This°is called False Cape. That hight is 
cleared of its heavy forests, as is also th 
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ntervening plateau. At the bottom, up 
the sides, and on the upper level of the cen- 
tral plateau, between the two. elevations, 
lies the city of Monrovia. You can easily see 
it, as you #ét inside the bar, stretching 
along the erest and the base of the hill, be- 
tween thé front and back hights that mark 
the doublé Cape. It lies up from the water as 
Poughkeepsie lies up from the Hudson, or 
Springfield or Middletown from the Connec- 
ticui, ex@épt that the a¥cent is steeper than 
in the.case of the latter cities. In more re- 
spects, perhaps, it resembles Newburgh 
than either of these cities, especially as 
Newburgh was a score of years ago, when 
it was less populous and more hidden in 
foliage. You sail round a small rocky 
point, covered thick with trees, behind and 
among: which are the bamboo huts of the 
Krumen, the sailors of the coast, and in- 
stantly glide along the smooth waters of 
the river-bank. The factories or houses of 
the traders and shippers are stretched 
along this bank. No wharf lines the shore. 
Each house has its own landing. The first 
house is that of an English firm, Croswick & 
Co. It is a corrugated-iron building, thirty 
feet by sixty, to which is prefixed an iron 
wharf, whereon runs a railroad. Building is 
closed, wharf unused, and I saw a little 
naked Kru boy pushing a dilapidated car- 
truck along this track. Was it a prophecy 
of the return of the whole region to its 
aboriginal savagery? As this is the first 
railroad built in this republic, it is a pity 
that its unused and decaying state are not 
more prophetic of the future roads which 
must traverse this country, if it would 
accomplish the end of its desires and aims, 
Next to the Englishman’s empty building, 
but nearer Krutown, is the shipyard of 
Henry Cooper, a shipbuilder, owner, mas- 
ter. Front of the iron wharf lies a good- 
looking schooner, bearing his name. You 
wiil notice, also, the large, portly gentle- 
man, in broad straw hat, that stands on that 
iron wharf, ordering his schooner into port. 
That is the gentleman who owns yard and 
yacht—of fine countenance, manner, and 
reputation. 

Next further up to the deserted Croswick 
house is the boat-house of Mr. Warner, a 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church, a 
former president, and a candidate for rep- 
etition of the same honors. He is said to 
have been the only president that came out 
of ofiice poorer than he went in, though a 
rival remark is that he didn’t do anything 
good or bad for the nation, any more than 
for himself. He is a fine scholar, quotes 
the poets easily, happily, and profusely, 
and is in much demand as a public speaker, 
A friend heard him at a dinner given by 
the chief of the Krumen, when called upon 
for a speech, say: ‘‘ Tigers and boa con- 
strictors never indulge their natures after a 
full meal.” 

Next to him are two stores, owned or 
leased, probably—as no white man can own 
any land, house, or boat here—by a Holland- 
er and German. These houses are doing 
a good business and making money, ex- 
changing their goods for the products of the 
country. Next to these is the stone house 
of McGill Brothers. The roof is burned 
off; but it is in process of rebuilding. 
Above these are three other warehouses— 
one formerly used by the Colonization So- 
ciety, a large stone building; another the 
property of Gabriel Moore, a Mississippian, 
who has accumulated a handsome fortune 
in his forty years of residence and has a 
high business reputation with the houses in 
America that trade here. Further up still, 
and well into the Mesurado River, is the 
last of these factories or warehouses, that 
of Mr. Sharp, also an Americo-Liberian, 
who is the heaviest sugar planter in the 
republic. His warehouse is at the bottom 
of the hill at the extreme easterly limit of 
the town, on whose top is seen the ‘‘ Recep- 
tacle,” where the Colonization Society store 
their emigrants and board them for six 
months after their arrival, and assist them 
with medical attendance through the accli- 
mation. It ison the ascent from the main 
plateau at the summit of the False Cape, 
directly opposite the lighthouse point. 
This warehouse of Mr. Sharp exhausts the 
present wharf-stores of the city. They are 
not numerous; but they are more than 
Poughkeepsie, or Hartford, or any of these 
river-towns had a half century ago—more 
bau many of them, and some even of re- 


spectable seaports, have today. All but 
three of these houses are nativé or national 
—native being a word that is not yet ap- 
. plied to the Liberian: 

Landing at one of these-piers, built up by 
stone a few feet from the water-side, we 
begin to climb the hill that leads to the 
main streets of the town. Here the differ- 
ence between Monrovia and its American 
sisters is marked. Notasingle one of these 
streets is made. Grass covers the hill, just 
as it did when Ashmun landed. No grad- 
ing, no removal of humps or rocks-6r trees. 
The paths zigzag up the hill in the space 
marked out for streets; for, though no 
street is made, all of them are marked out, 
and all are lined more or less with houses, 
and, strangest of all, some of them in part of 
their ascent have sidewalks, well made, 
that show the people provide for their neces- 
sities, and, had they any call for streets, 
would make them. This lack of streets 
shows there is a lack of horses, oxen, carts, 
and all such helps to locomotion. Monro- 
via in this respect is like Venice, and in the 
matter of wheel-carriages like Vera Cruz. 
Some say horses cannot live here. A cit- 
izen more wisely put it when he said the 
people were too poor to own horses. If 
they had money, they would have horses and 
roads. Another cause is the cheapness of 
human labor. Both men and boys by the 
hundred are glad to work for a few pennies 
aday. Still, they cannot give us what we 
need in this close, sultry climate—carriage 
or horseback conveyance. One does not 
like to trust himself to the shoulders of 
men. I have not seen one thus conveyed, 
though I hear that such is sometimes the 
ease. Could horses, donkeys, Indian 
ponies, or even elephants be acclimated, 
they would be a great help to visitors and 
also, I think, to the inhabitants. 

This may come ere long. The Plymouth 
Colony was longer without cattle or horses 
than most folks imagine. Longfellow has 
been found guilty of an anachronism in 
making Miss Priscilla ride to her wedding 
on an ox orcow. Which was it? How can 
I tell, away out here on a ship, off Grand 
Bassa, whether he wrote ox or cow? 
“Verify your quotations” must be modi. 
fied by circumstances. No ox or cow or 
horse was in Plymouth Colony when John 
Alden surrendered, and the first Yankee 
girl who knew how to do what her sisters 
have since so successfully imitated her in 
doing—make the men propose. So, if the 
maidens go to their weddings yet in Mon- 
rovia afoot, but not alone, it does not follow 
that their daughters may not ride to church 
in carriage and two, and thence to take the 
train for the wedding-tour across the conti- 
nent to Egypt. Mayn't Monrovia, which is 
to-day what Massachusetts was, yet become 
what Massachusetts is? Massachusetts 
won’t object. Could she dry up the 
swamps around her and get at the back 
country, she would soon get roads and 
teams. This break in her connections pre- 
vents these improvements. Further down 
the coast I have seen roads and oxen and 
donkeys, and ridden on a bullocks cart into 
the interior. 

Slowly climbing these steep hill-sides, in 
a foot-path, wriggling across the roadway, 
under mango trees, where you pause for 
rest and shade, shade the most perfect and 
rest the most needful; stopping as if you 
are seeking flowers for keepsakes, to pluck 
the red and purple pink that covers the 
ground so profusely, or the pink and white 
verbena that is creeping over every wall, 
or breaking off branches of the Pride of 
Barbadoes, a superb scarlet beauty, grow- 
ing on trees higher than your head—both 
this and the verbena having been imported 
here, and now growing wild and abundant- 
ly—the verbena too abundantly, the people 
complain. Youcan also stop, if you will, 
to examine the famous coffee tree, the sup- 
posed Aladdin’s lamp of Liberia, that is to 
tmhake everybody instantly rich; for this 
tree is also found half wild in the roadway. 
It is as tall as the orange which is grow- 
ing wild near it, and is not unlike it in 
shape and aspect. The orange here be- 
comes a taller tree than I have seen any- 
where else. Sometimes itis said to be as 
large and tall as our cherry trees at home. 
All I have seen have their branches too 
high for easy plucking, a defect which I 
regretted. The coffee tree is not so tall, 





and one can easily pluck the blossom, 
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green berry; brown, and red or ripe from 
the same tree, Thecocoanut, and palm-oil,. 
and bread fruit, and paw-paw; and other 
green and grand trees stand along our path 
like tall grenadiers, with plumed hats, to 
welcome and to warn. 

You may as well notice in this short 
climb what you will often see on the upper 
level—the excellent walls that enclose 
houses and gardens. The finest walls about 
the estates of lavish proprietors do not 
surpass and seldom equal these garden- 
fences. The stone is cut out of the paths 
you are walking or out of the gardens 
themselves. A pick is sufficient to cleave 
the stone into flakes, and these are laid 
with a smooth face to the street, making 
very handsome walls both for house-base- 
ments and for enclosures. 

Across these steep paths streets are 
drawn—we had almost said made—each 
sixty feet wide and more or less built upon. 
These streets are parallel to the water-front 
and to the main avenues above. Small 
stores and houses are scattered along them. 
The one next to the top has several large 
and attractive brick dwellings, whose base- 
ment story is usually a store. 

The main street of the city lies at the 
terminus of the ascent. It stretches from 
cape to cape—the true cape to the false—ex- 
cept that it is not opened to the top of the 
outer cape, not even in its grassy condition, 
for a large number of short columns of 
dark igneous rock rise out of the street 
close to the base of the cape hill, which 
projections have never been removed; so 
that you must climb among rocky points to 
get to the lighthouse. 

Suppose yourself to have ascended the 
hill at Mr. McGill’s landing, near the center 
of the wharves and the city. You will 
come out at the top of the main avenue. 
It isitself ascending and descending toward 
either end. The central point is crowned 
by two noticeable buildings, the Methodist 
Seminary and President Roberts’s mansion. 
You can pick your winding and somewhat 
slippery way up the steep slope behind and 
between these buildings. The land lies 
open and unimproved between them for two 
or three hundred feet in width, from the 
main street front down the hill to the street 
behind. Only a small brick building, ten 
feet by twenty, used as a city office, stands 
unfenced in the open lot. 

Emergivg on the top at this point, your 
eye easily takes in the whole lay of the city, 
and but for the trees its every house would 
be before you. 





THE LORD IS RISEN, INDEED! 


BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 





Tue Easter praises may falter 
And die with the Easter Day, 
The blossoms that brightened the altar 
In sweetness may fade away ; 
But after the silence and fading 
There lingers, untold and unpriced, 
Above all changing and shading, 
The love of the living Christ. 


For the living Christ is loving, 
And the loving Christ is alive ! 
His life hidden in us is moving 
Us ever to pray and to strive. 
Alas ! that e’en in our striving 
We labor like spirits in prison, 
Forgetting that Jesus is living, 
Forgetting the Saviour has risen ! 


We join in the Easter rejoicing, 
. And echo each gladdening strain, 
While a pitiful minor is voicing 
Our own secret doubting or pain. 
We weave him a shroud of our sadness, 
We cover his smile with our gloom, 
And drive back the angel of gladness 
Who waits at the door of the tomb. 


We know not our own hearts have hidden 
Our Christ in a grave of our own; 

We know not our own bands are bidden 
To roll from the threshold the stone. 

While our tearful eyes, drooping and weary, 
With watching in sorrow and fear, 

Might see, with the heart-broken Mary, 
That the Lord is alive—and is near ! 





“T am convioced that the world is daily 
growing better,’’ remarked the reverend gen- 
tleman toa brother clergyman. ‘‘ My congre- 
gation is constantly increasing.”’ ‘ Yes,’ in- 
terrupted the brother, who happened to bea 
penitentiary chaplain, ‘‘and so is mine.” And 
there the discussion on the early arrival of the 
millennium dropped, 
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BY D. R, LOCKE (REY. PETROLEUM V. NASBY). 





CHAPTER XIX. 


How NEw Canton PROSPERED. 








Tur prosperity of New Canton was a 
fixed fact. Every man had in his pocket 
a decent load of the savings-bank certifi- 
cates, and every man took them as pay for 
whatever he had to sell. Burt and Pepper- 
nell were in the market for evrything tbat 
had any value, and they got into a habit of 
paying good prices for whatever they 
bought. Was it a horse that Patterson 
broughtto town? It did not matter that he 
was a trifle lame and well up in years, or 
that there was a suspicious bunch on his 
left foreleg, or that he had the heaves or 
that any one of the thousand ills that horse- 
flesh is heir to (as every man who buys 
one, knows). Before the days of the savings- 
bank the animal would not have brought 
forty dollars; but it was nothing now to 
pay a hundred for him, and Patterson was 
always sorry that he did not ask twice tbat 
sum. He generally went home feeling re- 
morse that he had been so easily taken in 
and induced to sell so cheap. 

Was it a house that Brown, Jones, or 
Smith had to sell? Before the bank days 
it would have hung a long time at $1,000; 
but now Brown, Jones, or Smith thought 
nothing of asking $5,000, and, what is more, 
they got it. Then they invariably turned 
round and paid the same rates for lots on 
which to build a house twice as large and 
twice as grand as the one vacated, which 
by the time it was finished they had no 
trouble in disposing of at an advance. 

It was a delightful time for the dames 
and daughters of the aspiring city. Calico 
went out, and cashmere took its place. 
Cane-seat chairs, which were once good 
enough for the parlors, found their way to 
the kitchen. The rag carpets, which 
were once the pride of their hearts, were 
hidden away up-stairs, and in their place 
the most hideous ingrains, in all sorts o 
colors, were put upon their floors; and shaky 
furniture, in striped and green reps, took 
their place. The paper shades were con- 
temptuously torn down; and Nottingham 
lace, or, as the housewives delighted to 
term it, ‘‘real lace,” was put up; and many 
a family, that a year before had been glad 
to find something to eat with steel knives 
and two-pronged forks, rose to the grandeur 
of silver-plated knives and forks. But it 
vexed the women to see their liege lords 
continue to eat with their knives, in the 
same old comfortable way. 

How could Thompson refuse his wife 
these luxuries, when the house they lived in 
had appreciated in value five hundred per 
cent.? How could he help it, when the lit- 
tle out-lot where in the old Arcadian days 
he pastured his cow, and was content to 
cobble shoes for a living, was now down 
on the map as a part of the fourth ward of 
the city, exactly on the line of the Great 
Midland, waiting to be purchased by that 
company for their machine shops; and par- 
ticularly as beside the out-lot he had 
fortunately purchased, before property got 
too high, a nice piece, which the operatives 
in the shops must have for homes, which 
would cut up into seven lots to the acre, 
and would bring five hundred dollars 
apiece, at the very least. 

The fact that Thompson had paid five 
hundred dollars an acre for that ground, 
and given a mortgage not only on the 
ground itself, but on his own homestead, did 
not affright his soul; for what was fifteen 
hundred dollars’ indebtedness in this day 
and age? Three acres made twenty-one 
lots. Twenty-one lots, at five hundred dol- 
lars each, ten thousand five hundred dol 
lars; besides his house, at $5,000! Fifteen 
hundred dollars! Pooh! <A mere nothing! 

Josiah Mason quit shoemaking, and went 
to “operating” in real estate. He bought 
more ground, putting a second mortgage 
on his house and the ground he already 
owned; and brought into the vortex some 
brothers he had in Connecticut, who, see- 
ing the fortune that he had made, came 
and put their good hard money into New 
Canton lots. 

Mason became something of a public 
character, and got to spending a great dea 
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of his time around the bar-room of the 
Continental, where his remark to ‘‘ put it 
on the slate” was taken by the obsequious 
bar-keeper as readily as though he had been 
a Government collector. - 

It was curious that, when Smith bought 
a carriage, at the demand of Mrs. Smith, 
who had been green with envy since Jones 
bought his wife a phaeton, he did not con- 
sider bimself one whit the poorer. The 
outfit cost him $1,000, and he simply 
marked up the price of some lots he held— 
ten of them—two hundred dollars each, 
and considered he had made money by the 
operation, 

Then came actual improvements. The 
old and even the later hotels were not am- 
bitious enough for so enterprising a city. 
Everybody had got to calling it ‘‘ City,” 
and a joint stock company was organized 
to build a mammoth hotel. A company 
of contractors from a neighboring vil- 
lage, impressed with the glorious 
future of New Canton, took the con- 
tract to build it, and took seventy-five per 
ceat. of the price in town property, which 
the citizens subscribed with reckless prodi- 
gality. Burt, Peppernell, and Sharp were 
the committee who valued it, and lots on 
Sixty-third Street, Magnolia Avenue, Park 
Avenue, and other outlying streets and 
avenues were put in at enormously good 
prices. Stock was issued therefor. Up 
went the hotel—a tremendous four-story 
structure, with elevator and ‘‘all the 
modern appliances.” It was a gorgeously 
uncomfortable place, and nearly frightened 
the country couples to death, who came 
there for their honeymoons, with its uphol- 
stery and its bills. But it answered its 
purpose. The contractors distributed 
some ready money in town, and the 
citizens had the stock among their assets. 

New blocks of buildings were begun in 
every direction. ‘‘Commercial Row,” on 
Tenth Street, was about half a mile from 
the rest of the town; but it was confidently 
expected by the foreigners who built it 
that before it was completed it would be 
imperatively demanded by the wants of 
the growing town, especially as it was on 
the line of the Grand Trunk. New houses 
were begun in all directions by citizens and 
people from abroad, and there was no end 
of enterprise and public spirit and im- 
provement and keeping up with one’s cen- 
tury. 

Men who a year before scarcely knew 
where their next bag of flour was coming 
from, now blossomed out as_ property- 
owners and capitalists. Those who had 
nothing to sell and no money were making 
it very fast in buying, and there was a 
‘‘growing heat” of universal prosperity 
over the heads of the fortunate citizens. 

How was it with Burt and Peppernell in 
this shower of gold—that is, of paper prom- 
ises for gold? Mr. Burt would remark toa 
citizen: ‘“‘Sansom, you ought to build 
a new house. You have made too much 
money to live in that rickety old concern. 
It might have been well enough ten years 
ago; but it’ssadly out of place in this time 
of prosperity. Did I do wrong when I 
advised you to buy that block on Ffty- 
ninth Street? Eh? But you sold too 
quickly. No? Weil you did hedge on 
Forty-eighth. But, seriously, I believed 
that Fifty-ninth was the better ‘ spec.’ of the 
two. You were shrewder than I was. 
Good-day. By the way, that last block on 
Eighteenth has not been taken, and the 
Trans-Continental has got to have it.” 

Sansom accordingly believed that if 


_ there was a public benefactor in the world 


his name was Burt, and if there was one 
man shrewder than Burt it was Sansom, 
and he forthwith went and purchased the 
neglected block on Eighteenth, paying a part 
down and giving a mortgage on the lot 
and on his house for the remainder. 

Col. Peppernell met the citizens differ- 
ently, as was proper. 

“Timson, you fool, you have blundered 
into a good thing. I told you at the begin- 
ning to buy that whole square, no matter 
what the figures were. You bought a 
third of it, and see where it is now? 
Worth ten times what you paid for it, and 
going up ten per cent. aday. Noneof you 
had any faith in the unlimited power of 
expansion of the country; no faith in that 
destiny which I, old as I am, will live to 
see fulfilled, Narrer Noo England, with 








her prejoodisses, hez no right to come here. 
The expansive West hez a people uv its 
own—one that kin see its past, comprehend 
its present, and hev faith in its-fucher. 
The country and its people wuz made for 
each other. Timson, I see you drivin’ a 
hoss to-day that I fancied. Ef yoo want 
a lot in the last addishen to the Tenth Ward, 
I’m yoor man. [ hate to part with the lot; 
but I fancied that hoss.” 

And Timson got the lot, and Pepper- 
nell got the horse. 

But these worthies did not confine them- 
selves to horses and such movable proper- 
ty. The prudent Peppernell secured an 
excellent farm of a thousand acres, out of 
the ‘‘ City ” a little way, and erected there 
an exceedingly comfortable dwelling, with 
stables and outhouses and conveniences to 
match. He imported fine stock from Ohio 
and Vermont in great quantities, and that 
house was furnished as nicely as any gen- 
tleman farmer could wish. He had other 
property safely invested, as was natural; 
but certain wise men noticed that it was 
all of a character that could not be affected 
in any possible way by the rise or fall of 
New Canton real estate. It would have 
been good in any county in Illinois. And 
it was all in his wife’s name. 

Mr. Burt did not invest in any real estate 
of that kind. But he made frequent visits 
to Chicago, and it was discovered by Tom 
Paddleford that he made investments there 
in bank and other stock, convertible any 
minute into ready money. Burt never 
mentioned these matters in New Canton, 
and when the story got about he indignant- 
ly denied it. All the investments he had 
made in Chicago had been made in the reg- 
ular course of a large and extensive busi- 
ness. His permanent investments had 
been made and would continue to be in 
New Canton, the city of his choice. And 
he pushed the Bank and the Land 
Company with more vigor than ever. 

Sharp & Peak imitated the astute 
Pepernell; and Tom Gardiner even 
contented himself with lending all of them 
money when they had to have it, and get~ 
ting such pieces of choice real estate as he 
could. He was entirely satisfied with the 
condition of things. 

Col. Peppernell was passing the Bank one 
day, and noticed that painters were putting 
a new coat of color on the front of the 
building. 

“Deuce take it, Burt! What is the use 
of all this extravagance?” was his irate 
question. ‘‘Ain’t we loaded heavily 
enough without going to this expense?” 

‘My dear sir,” said Burt, taking him 
quietly by the arm, ‘“‘it only costs a hun- 
dred dollars—payable in our certificates— 
and it looks solvent. Iam going to have 
the front office of the Bank and all the 
rooms of the Land Company kalsomined, 
to-morrow. And I believe I’ll put up a 
glass partition on the counter, the next 
day. Only sound institutions can indulge 
in comforts.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Friusa Times in NEw CANTON. 

Cou, PEPPERNELL remarked: ‘‘ The pot’s 
a-bilin’?” If by this expression he meant 
to say that New Canton was in a whirl of 
excitement, he was not at all out of the 
way in his statement. The ambition of the 
directory had been attained and the town 
was crazy. It was a miniature Wall Street 
on a Black Friday. It was Pithole imme- 
diately after an enormous strike. It was, 
in short, as perfect a financial pandemo- 
nium as the Devil, who invented greed, 
could wish to see. 

Men had lost their heads, and the women 
likewise. The certificates of the Savings 
Bank were as good as gold—in New Can- 
ton—and everybody had their pockets full. 
The barbers advanced the price of shaving 
from five to ten cents, and invested their 
surplus earnings in real estate. The shoe- 
makers doubled the price of their work, and 
invested in real estate. Mrs. Phillips, the 
milliner—alas! there were three milliners, 
where one, who had been compelled to sup- 
plement her scant earnings with tailoring, 
had sufficed—never thought of taking a 
hat down for a customer for less than ten 
dollars; and she had her pockets and her 
drawers and several boxes full of the certifi- 
cates. True, she owed heavily in Chicago 
for goods. But what of that? She was pay 


ing no interest in Chicago, and the certifi- 
cates were drawing ten per cent., if she 
held them six months. 

And so she was well enough pleased to 
sell Mrs. Thurman, the blacksmith’s wife, 
ahat for fifteen dollars, the poor woman 
not knowing which side of it went front- 
wise, as her experience in head-gear dated 
back to the day she was married—‘‘and 
long enough that was,” she was wont to 
say. 

The storekeepers—they were merchants 
now—had never brought on so many fine 
goods in all their lives. Silks, satins, and 
even velvets were becoming common in 
New Canton; and nobody thought any- 
thing of it. The fact that old Marvin 
came into town one day with stockings on 
excited some feeble surprise; but that 
faded out when it was learned that he had 
sold the half of his farm for ten times what 
the whole had cost him two years before, 
and had the price—in Savings: Bank certifi- 
cates—safely stored away at home, all 
made payable to his order as a safeguard 
against thieves. 

The prosperity of the city showed itself 
in various ways. Old Bill Messenger had 
no sooner adopted the wearing of shoes 
than he tired of the steady work of his 
farm, and determined to go into manufac- 
turing, and, with the certificates he had in 
his hands, actually commenced the founda- 
tion for a woolen factory, paying for the 
excavation in certificates. Mr. Burt smiled, 
and pointed to it as an evidence of the 
progress of the city, and as an earnest 
of the realization of the hopes of its 
founders. 

Bartley Campbell indulged in a trip to 
Chicago, and, having by accident learned 
that there was an enormous profit on bil- 
liard-tables, publicly announced his inten- 
tion of establishing that branch of industry 
in New Canton, which Col. Peppernell 
encouraged. 

‘‘The game of billiards,” said the Colo- 
nel, ‘‘is calculated to improve the intellek, 
as well as the muscles. Relaxation is a 
necessity, and exercise is a necessity. 
There is no more cheerin’ site than 
to see a blacksmith or a stun-mason, at 
the close of his day’s labor, playin’ bil- 
liards two or three hours for exercise. I 
prefer Old Sledge or a gentlemanly game 
of Draw for exercise; but men is constitoot- 
ed different. Billiards is also evidence of 
luxurious tastes and proof of the means 
to gratify ’em. The time will come, Mr. 
Campbell, when every house in New Can- 
ton will hev its billiard-table, and therein 
you will reap yoor harvest. You cannot 
do better; and, by the way, Campbell, get 
diggin’ the foundashen as soon as you kin. 
There will be demand enough by the time 
you are ready to fill it.” 

There was an enormous tendency on the 
part of the better class of citizens to livery. 
In the olden time, the landlord of the Eagle 
had kept a horse or two for the use of the in- 
frequent traveler and for funerals and 
such extraordinary occasions; but now 
there were not only livery stables, but 
boarding stables, and one who had been in 
Chicago christened his establishment as 
‘‘The New Canton Tattersalls.” 

Saloons—or ‘‘s’loons,” as they were more 
generally termed—multiplied like locusts. 
The Continental and Grand Central had 
bars gorgeous in size and magnificence; 
and in addition there sprang up the ‘‘Gem,” 
the ‘‘ Arcade Restaurant,” and a dozen 
others, in which fancy drinks of elaborate 
composition took the place of the old-time 
whisky and tansy. The Grand Central im- 
ported a bar-keeper from St. Louis, who 
parted his hair in the middle and worea 
diamond solitaire—that is, it looked like a 
diamond and was popularly supposed to be 
worth $15,000. And he wore white cuffs 
and a brilliant scarf, and could pour a 
stream from a glass held over his head to 
another held in the other hand as low 
down as be could reach. And the bloods 
of New Canton went wild when, one day, 
,in mixing a sherry cobbler, he jammed the 
glass into the tin shaker, and, after several 
artistic flourishes, tossed it high in the air, 
and caught it when it came down, with as 
much address asa prestidigatateur. It was 
reported of him that he had had control of the 
bar at the Planter’s, in St. Louis, and had left 
there in consequence of a trouble one night, 





in which he ripped open several men and 
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shot several others—the numbers being 
stated variously from five to fifteen. When 
asked about it, he preserved a discreet 
silence, remarking that such things were 
not proper subjects for conversation in 
public; which did more to convince his 
auditors that the rumor had foundation 
than as though he had asserted it point 
blank, and also stamped him asa man of 
singular mental powets. This magnificent 
being never talked, but preserved a gloomy, 
though dignified silence; as though he was 
in his present position because he had been 
deprived of estates, and possibly a title, by 
fraud, and was possessed of a firm inten- 
tion of some day resuming the place in 
society to which he was entitled, but that 
even in his lowly estate he would be re- 
spected. Andit was confidently expected 
that some morning he would receive a let- 
ter, and, after reading it, deliberately take 
off his apron and put on his velvet coat, 
and announce that his time had at last 
come, and that on the morrow he should 
sail for Europe and take his’ place once 
more in his ancestral halls. His slips of 
grammar and pronunciation would have 
militated somewhat against this suppo- 
sition; but the people of New Canton were, 
as arule, not particular to a shade in such 
matters. 

But it was in the matter of barbers that 
the new condition of things came out the 
strongest. The word ‘‘barber” disap- 
peared, and was known no more forever. 
The one little shop where the citizens 
who could afford it had formerly had 
their flesh tortured with dull razors and 
their souls vexed with dull gabble disap- 
peared; and ‘‘tonsorial parlors,” with car- 
pets on the floors, upholstered chairs, 
‘‘ physiognomical artists,” and ‘‘ hair-dress- 
ing establishments” multiplied. The price 
of shaving went up from five to ten, and 
from ten to fifteen cents, and excited no 
yemonstrance on the part of the citi- 


zens. ¢ 
Tne churches! The spirit of improve- 


ment manifested itself in them _possi- 
bly more than m anything else. The 
little Presbyterian church, which was quite 
large enough for the congregation, was 
lengthened forty feet; the old-fashioned 
hen-coop of a pulpit was taken down, and a 
modern platform erected; the church was 
carpeted; the pews were changed; the ven- 
erable ten-plate stoves were taken out, and 
heaters substituted, which, as they never 
could be made to warm the vast audit- 
orium, made it as chilly and respectable as 
the most devout could desire. Innumerable 
church fairs, at which benevolence and thin 
tea were equally mixed, were resorted to, to 
pay for these improvements; and, as they 
kept the women of the town very generally 
on the move, saved the town much gossip, 
if it did lighten the pockets of their hus- 
bands and fathers. 


Then they dispensed with the old-time 
bass-viol and flute in the choir and dis- 
couraged congregational singing. They 
did aspire to an organ; but, that being too 
heavy a load to carry, even with the plenti- 
fulness of certificates, they did purchase a 
‘Parlor Organ” and organized a choir, 
which made most dismal and devout music 
every Sunday. - 

Poor Parson Latimer, who had been in 
the church from the beginning, was very 
zealous and earnest in these improvements; 
but in the end it was very bad for him. 
He was not the first man who has been 
hoist with his own petard. For, with the 
bright carpet on the floors, with the shining 
pews and the more shining nickel-plated 
numbers thereon, with the elegant Bible 
on the little carved desk, and the stained- 
glass windows, Parson Latimer did not fit. 
He was a little old man, as good as gold 
and as devoted to his calling as any martyr 
that ever stood in fire; but he was plain. 
His hands were somewhat of the roughest, 
for he had been compelled all his life to 
eke out starving salaries, half paid, with 
work upon his little farm; and he was a 
rusty old fellow, at best. He could help 
change other things, which he did in the 
church, which was now his pride; but he 
could not change himself. In all this 
grandeur he was a blot, as one cracked 
voice will spoil the effect of three good 
singers; and was as much outof place as 
the shoemaker’s bench, on which the owner 





had once earned his living, would be in the 
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drawing-rooms of the same man when he 
had amassed a fortune. 

As Mr. Latimer knew bis people and his 
people knew him, it would have been well 
for them had they retained him. He was 
content with his small salary, for he had 
his fowling-piece and fishing-rod to fall 
back upon. No ragged boy in the vil- 
lage had more skill in enticing the wary 
sucker from the placid waters of Soggy 
Run, and his shot-gun brought more prairie 
chickens to the pot than any one’s in the 
village, except Jim Gardiner’s. And he 
had patience. He could smile and smile 
and be the recipient of donation parties. 
He could be cordial, on such occasions, 
even to the Widow Scranton, who always 
attended, with her four grown-up daughters, 
the joint contribution of the five being a 
flannel pen-wiper, and who always fasted a 
day, that they might do justice to the boun- 
tiful supper that the pastor always pro- 
vided. Patientas he was, he could not help 
sighing when the donations were an- 
nounced, for he knew he would have to 
shoot industriously and live very closely 
for some time, to make up the loss they 
would occasion him; but the congregation 
never heard his sighs, and he managed to 
so restrain himself that they all went home 
satisfied with their liberality and sure that 
they had done a good thing for him. 

Nevertheless, a strong party was formed 
against the good old man. Mr. Gardiner 
and a number of the old citizens who had 
sat under his ministrations so many years, 
and loved the man who bad buried their 
dead and married their living, who knew 
how to console them in their grief and 
sympathize with them in their prosperity, 
made a weak fight for him. They did not 
fight weakly; but they were so few in num- 
bers that it was a weak fight. 

The church-meeting at which the subject 
was considered was a stormy affair. The 
old man, always so meek and mild that no 
one supposed he would have the spirit to 
resist anything that should be put upon 
him, developed a degree of combativeness 
delightful to his friends as it was 
uncomfortable to those seeking to dis- 
place him. He stood up in the pulpit he 
had occupied so many years and madea 
speech which was long remembered in New 
Canton, He recited the reasons that had 
been given for bis removal, and commented 
upon them briskly. 

“It has been urged that I have not the 
manner for such a church—that I have been 
seen carrying home a sack of flour on my 
shoulder. Brethren, I admit the heinous 
offense; but I assure you that I never 
wanted to. Onasalary of four hundred 
dollars a year, a little over half paid— 

‘*But you had a donation every year,” in- 
terrupted a brother. 

“* Yes,” answered the Parson, with a sigh, 
‘*T had that additional expense. But, as I 
was saying, with four hundred a year, and 
a large family, and my house being the 
hotel fer all the Presbyterians who ever 
visited New Canton, I was glad enough to 
get the flour, to say nothing of being will- 
ing tocary it home. I don’t like to carry 
flour; but what are you going to do, if you 
must have it and haven’t got the fifteen 
cents to pay a drayman? Then my hunt- 
ing and fishing! I plead guilty to that 
also, and have the same excuse to offer. I 
like field sports. I should never have 
hunted or fished a quarter as much as I 
did; but alas! Soggy Run and the prairies 
were my larder. Iam not overly well up 
in flesh. I should have been leaner but for 
my shot-gun and fishing-rod. Suckers and 
prairie chickens have contributed a great 
deal more to the support of the Gospel in 
New Canton than the people who so 
sorely need it. I managed to live very 
well when you paid me enough in money 
to get powder and shot. I have no style! 
True, I used to dress better, and so did my 
family; but on four hundred a year! Re- 
ligion isn’t the cheapest thing in the world. 
I shoutd dislike to gauge your estimate of 
its value by the price you have been willing 
to pay for it. 

‘*Tt distresses me to leave the church I 
have ministered to so long; but the Lord’s 
will bedone. You may get a man more to 
your liking—you will never get one who 
had a more sincere desire to do you good 
or who will make more sacrifices to do it.” 

The vote was taken, and poor Father 


Latimer Was voted out, three to one. All 
the marriageable young ladies voted for a 
change—for should the incoming man be 
single! The same idea controlled the 
votes of mothers who had marriageable 
daughters; and this consideration, aside 
from a desire for something more 
genteel, carried them all one way. And 
Parson Latimer, thrown out of his charge, 
gave up the parsonage, sold his few goods 
at auction sale, and left for pastures fresh. 

There was a bit of quiet sarcasm in his 
exposing for sale at the ‘“‘vandoo” his 
effects which he did not wish to carry 
away with him, several dry-goods boxes 
full of slippers, book-marks, pen-wipers, 
tidies, and other entirely useless articles, 
which were described in the advertisement 
as ‘‘the almost net result of ten donation 
parties.” And Mrs. Scranton, who was 
present at the vendue, to pick up such bar- 
gains as might come to her notice—when 
she saw one lot of ten pen-wipers, war- 
ranted of the best flannel, remonstrated 
with the Parson for exposing her gifts for 
sale, and so managed as to get them back 
again. She was thereby stocking herself 
for ten donations in the future. 

The church was not long without a pas- 
tor. He was a young man from New En. 
gland, who had just graduated from a 
theological seminary and was in all re- 
spects what the majority had bargained 
for. He wore side-whiskers, which were 
long and soft and silky and wavy; and 
he had a pale and thoughtful face, anda 
beautiful high forehead, and such lovely 
hands! They were long and the fingers 
were tapering. And he had the sweetest 
cough that ever was nursed by an inter 
esting minister. And then he read the 
hymns so delightfully and had such rare 
good taste in selecting them. He never 
suggested uncomfortable thoughts by how]- 
ing out: 

*“*My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead.” 

But his selections were always about 
love, and flowers, and the delights of 
things in general. And when he put up 
those hands and said ‘‘ Let us pray,” Miss 
Perkins remarked that to hear him pray 
was better than a lecture or an oratorio. 

He never offended any one. He even 
took Mrs. Burt’s medicine and smiled. 

He could talk, too. Not of horses and 
crops and sick people, and such topics as 
old Mr. Latimer was wont to indulge in; 
but he had read Emerson, and he knew per- 
sonally all the poets of Boston and _ there- 
about, and was a walking library of liter- 
ature and art. Mr. Calthrop was an em- 
inently pleasant young man, and became 
more so when the rumor was spread that 
upon the death of an uncle he would be- 
come very rich indeed. 

The Methodists did not goso far as the 
Presbyterians; but the spirit of certificates 
pervaded their society. They enlarged 
their chapel (chapel no longer, but church), 
and, whereas before they had been glad to 
get anybody to preach for them, they in- 
sisted upon being promoted to the dignity 
of astation, and began to worry the pre- 
siding elders for just sucha minister as 
they wanted. They puta steeple on their 
church, and got into it the most discord- 
ant bell that could possibly be cast. 

And a select few, the very cream of New 
Canton society, organized an Episcopal 
church, and got occasional services of a 
clergyman of that denomination from an 
adjoining town; and very well they did it, 
too. It took them a long while to get used 
to rising in the right place, and it required 
much study, for them to accustom them- 
selves to the responses; but, as the Episco- 
palian church was well known to be aristo- 
cratic, they persevered, and in time got 
into the new traces very comfortably. 
They built a church, also, and in conjunc- 
tion with another town supported a minis- 
ter, and in less than three months got to be 
very High Church. They didn’t know the 
difference; but they were opposed to any- 
thing low. 

And all this time the town was making 
rapid strides. The price of lots doubled 
up from week to week, at a fabulous rate. 
They were $200 today, $300 to-morrow, 
and $500 the next. Property a long way out 
of the town, which had been considered val- 
uable only for farming purposes, came into 





the market for ‘‘ suburban residences,” and 





Mr. Burt built, a mile out, a staring white 
house, with all sorts of sawed cornices and 
ornamentation; and moved his fami'y into 
it, riding into town every day in a carriage, 
and having it call for him at half-past five, 
in the most systematic and orderly manner. 
Mrs. Burt objected to it at the beginning, 
because it was so far from the ‘‘ pharma- 
ceutical dispensatory,” as the drug-stores 
got into a habit of. terming their stores; but 
when Mr. Burt placed at her disposal a bas- 
ket phaeton and a perfectly safe horse the 
good lady was reconciled. It was not as 


comfortable as their house in the village; 
but it was infinitely more lonesome and 
genteel. 

Did Mr. Burt, who had raised this tem- 
pest, ever think of the end of it all? 
Evidently he did, for he increased the calm 
confidence of his look, and was _ blythe 
and sometimes gay. Did Col. Peppernell? 
Certainly, for he grew uneasy, and watched 
Burt very carefully, and frequently quar- 
reled with him. And the prudent Colonel 
made more investments in his wife’s name, 
in out-of-the-way townships, using in pay- 
ment the certificates of the Bank, and 
‘trading in” such New Canton real estate 
as he ownedin feesimple. Heaccumulated 
quite a number of farms, and much stock 
which he put on them; but the whole of it 
was in his wife’s name and that of his 
oldest son. 

Messrs. Peak and Sharp were in a whirl 
of excitement, and didn’t know where they 
were standing or what they were doing. 
They were handling large sums of money 
and vast amounts of real estate were passing 
under their hands; but as for the why or 
wherefore of it all they knew no more than 
did the barber who bought the Mast lot. 

Mr. Gardiner was delighted, for in the 
prosperity of the Land Company he saw his 
own salvation from ruin. He made elab- 
orate estimates from Mr. Burt’s figures, and 
he could not estimate himself at a cent less 
than a clear quarter of a million, and if it 
should shrink a half it was more than he 
had ever expected to possess. 

And the man who had raised this whirl- 
wind sat quie'ly in his office, pouring oil 
upon the fire and fanning it with his never 
ceasing breath to a brighter and more 
furious blaze. 

{To be Continued.} 








FIRST EASTER. 


BY LILLIE E, BARR, 





Upon that day, found fairest of all days, 


When first the skies thrilled to the Easter 
sun, 


And angels and archangels bowed in prafse 
For marvelous victory by the Lord Christ 


op, 
What songs bad earth ? 
What joyful mirth ? 
What ointment sweet 
For those pierced feet ? 
Did not all nations listen with rapt ears ? 
Andkingdomless Jerusalem with tears ? 


No sound of shouting men, with victor's 
palms, 
No singing maidens with triumphant lay, 
Nosplendid priests with offerings and psalms, 
Went forth to keep with Christ first Easter 
~ Poor Mary’s sigh, 
Her joyful cry, 
Her flying feet, 
Tler message sweet 
Unto the brethren in their bitter need : 
The we Ae! risen! The Lord is risen, in- 
aeeqd. 


This was the pealing song, the Easter ery, 


The thunder in the trumpets that should 
blow 


The joyful news to lands both far and nigh, 
Tillevery sky with Easter light shall glow, 
And every race 
Koow Easter grace, 
In every tongue 
Be sweetly sung 
The Easter song that Mary still doth lead: 
The Lord is risen! The Lord is risen, in- 
deed!” 


All deaf and dumb! 


= 


Paphos loved Venus 


Delph dee Delos in its Egean home ; 
Nor Greece, the land of gods and godlike 
eD ; 
Hor tage line augur in Imperial Rome 
Knew Easter Day. 
They brought no lay, 
Honey nor fire, 
Nor rich attire, 


* Pale wines, or bruised myrrh, for offering 


Unto Lord Christ, the Unknown God and 
King. ’ 
Nay, even Zion—who His coming prayed— 
Bont, snoring temples pleading with the 
8K1e8 ; 
And pricets who on the altar victims laid, 
Unmindful of the risen sacrifice ; 
And Urim pale, 
And riven vail, 
And Gentile face 
In holy place, 
And empty cross amid that awful gloom, 
And soldiers watching by that empty tomb. 





THE TRINITY A PRACTICAL TRUTH. 
A LECTURE. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK, 


DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston, 
MARCH 26TH. 





CHARLES KINGSLEY, poet and philanthropist, 
friend of the workingman and chaplain to the 
Queen of the British Empire, a stalwart and 
intense soul, not easily cheated, wrote from St. 
Leonard’s, in 1857: ‘‘My-heart demands the 
Trinity as much as my reason. I want to be 
sure that God cares for us, that God is our 
Father, that God has interfered, stooped, sac- 
rificed himself for us. I do not merely want to 
love Christ—a. Christ, some creation or eman- 
ation of God’s, whose will and character, for 
aught I know, may be different from God’s. I 
want to love and honor the abysmal God him- 
self, and none other will satisfy me. No puz- 
ziing texts shall rob me of this rest for my 
heart, that Cbrist is the exact counterpart of 
him in whom we live and move and have our 
being. I say, boldly, if the doctrine of the 
Trinity be not in the Bible, it ought to be, for 
the whole spiritual nature of man cries out for it. 
Have you read Maurice’s essay on the Trinity, 
in his theological essays addressed to Uni- 
tarians ?9—(See Maurice, F. D., professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge, “Theological Essays,’? pp. 410-441.) 
If not, you must read it.—(Charles Kingsley, 
‘ Letters and Memories of his Life,” 1877, Am. 
Ed., p. 198.) In 1865 Kingsley wrote to Mau- 
rice: ‘ As to the Triuity, Ido understand you. 
You first taught me that the doctrine was a 
live thing, and not a mere formula to be swal- 
lowed by the undigesting reason ; and from the 
time that I learnt from you that a Father meant 
areal Father, a Sona real Son, a Holy Spirit a 
real Spirit, who was really good and holy, J 
have been able to draw all sorts of practicai lessons 
Trom it in the pulpit, and ground all my morality 
and a qreat deal of my natural philosophy upon it, 
and shal! do so more,”’—(Ibid., p. 857.) 

In 1875 Charles Kingsley, having bidden 
adieu to Westminster Abbey and Windsor 
Castle, lay dying; and, with the breath of eter 
nity on his cheeks, the central thought of this 
modern man was that ‘only in faith and love 
to the Incarnate God our Saviour can the 
cleverest, as well as the simplest, tind the peace 
of God which passes understanding.” ‘In 
this faith,’ says his wife, “he had lived; and 
as he had lived, so he died—humble, conti- 
dent, unbewildered.”” In the night he was 
heard murmuring: ‘‘No more fighting; no 
more fighting.”? Then followed intense, earnest 
prayers, which were his habit when alone. His 
warfare was accomplished ; he had fought the 
good fight ; and on one of his last nights on 
earth his daughter heard him exclaim: ‘‘ How 
beautiful Godis!” The last morning, at five 
o’clock, just after his eldest daughter and his 
physician, who had satup all night, had left 
him, and he thought himself alone, he was 
heard, in a clear voice, repeating the words of 
the Burial Service: “Thou knowest, O Lord, 
the secrets of our hearts: shut not thy merci- 
ful ears to our prayer; bnt spare us, O Lord, 
most holy, O God most mighty, O holy, mer- 
ciful Saviour, thou most worthy Judge Eter- 
nal, suffer us not, at our last hour, from any 
pains of death, to fall from thee.’ He turned 
on his side after this and never spoke again.— 
(1bid., pp. 481, 482.) 

This modern martyr, who passed hence at the 
age of fifty-five, died as martyrs have died ever 
since the apostolic age: and I ask you to gaze 
with proper awe upon this recently unveiled 
holy of holies of a brave, late, and adequately 
cultured life, as a vivid type of what has been 
happening in the world for eighteen centuries. 
If you have historic sense, or any other kiod of 
sense, you will not be.easily persuaded that 
teaching which has survived the buffetings of 
1800 years, and has been to such crowned mul- 
titudes of the acutest and saintliest of the race 
a source of strength in life and of peace in 
death, has behind it only philosophical spec- 
ulation, metaphysical nicety, cold analysis, 
scholarly precision, without practical applica- 


tion. I affirm in the name of all accredited 
history : 


1. That the doctrine of the Trinity has always . 


been held by Orthodoxy for its practical value, 

2. That it was the doctrine of the Trinity 
which excluded from power in human cultured 
beliefs the thought of God as fate, and brought 
in the organizing and redemptive idea of God’s 


fatherhood, and especially of the possibility of - 


the communion of men with God as personal. 
The scholarship of the Roman Empire shook 
off its belief in the fatalism of Paganism by 
learning the doctrine of the Trinity. Incon- 
trovertibly, the divine aroma of communion 
with God as personal was breathed into history 
from the lips of that philosophy which speaks 
of God under a Triune name. Historically, this 
teaching has borne these fruits; and the law of 
the survival of the fittest makes me, for one, 
reverent toward a proposition which, in so 
many ages, in so many moods of the world’s 
culture, in such different circumstances of in- 
dividual growth, has exhibited a power ever 
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THE INDEPENDENT! 


oe essential 





fresh, and has yet been the same, from the time 
when the apostolic benediction was pronounced 
in that Triune Name to the last anthem that 
rolled around the world in that same Name.— 
(See Huntington, Archbishop, “‘ Christian Be- 
lieving and Liviag,” pp. 359—361.) With the 
goodly company of the prophets and the apos- 
tles: with the martyrs of the earliest Christian 
ages; with the earlier and the later Fathers ; 
with the strong scholars who, differing on much 
else, are on this truth essentially and persist- 
ently at one; with the Contineatal and English 
reformers, and the Anglican and Puritan and 
American divines; with Athanasius and Tho- 
luck ; with Fénélon and Knox ; with Augustine 
and Anselm; with Calvin and Wesley ; with 
Luther and Bossuet; with Bull and Baxter, 
Horsley and Howe, Pearson, Newman, Pascal, 
Cudworth, Wolf, Butler, Tauler, and Hopkins, 
Waterland, Edwards, Sherlock, and Dwight, 
Park and Neander; with Nice, Trent, Augs- 
burg, Westminster, Edinburgh, Leipzig, Ber- 
lin, Princeton, New Haven, and Andover shall 
not Boston say **Let the anthem roll on’’? 
{ Applause. ] , 

It is amazing to me that any one can have 
considered my definition of the Trinity as Uni- 
tarian. A man whom [ honor and whose can- 
dor every one honors is reported (Daily Ad- 
vortiser, March 26th, “ Outline of the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke’s Discourse,’? March 25th), 
to have said publicly that the view presented 
here two weeks ago is ‘‘ almost identical”? with 
his own, and is such a view as “‘any Unitarian 
may readily receive.”? Iam very glad if it is 
{laughter}; but, as [ understand Mr. Clarke’s 
view, the one presented here and his differ by 
eclestial diameters. [Laughter and applause. ] 
What is the definition which this lectureship 
has presented ? 

1. The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are one 
God. 

2. Each has a peculiarity incommunicable to 
the others. 

3 Neither is God without the others. 

4. Each with the others is God. 

On the street, in this city, I met, a few days 
ago, a man whom I suppose to be the best 
scholar in America in early ecclesiastical histo- 
ry. Itis not permitted to me to mention his 


name; but he has a publie position that com- 
mands respect from all scholars. Before 1 had 
intreduced the topic at all, he said to me, with 
much emphasis: ‘‘I have documentary evi- 


dence in my possession to prove that your doc- 
trine of the Trinity is the view held in the first 
four centuries.”? Two days ago, on the street, 
[ met a theologian whose knowledge of the re- 
lations of Christian truth to philosophy seems 
to me to be unequaled in this country; and he 
suid to me, without any introduction of the 
topie on my part: ‘f That definition of the Trin- 
ity which you have given will stand.’ He said 
this twice or thrice over; and, in order to be 
sure that he had really paid attention enough 
to this poor Jectureship to know what the defi- 
nition was, [recited the four propositions. And 
again he said, in effect: ‘“‘ The storm in the 
past has been borne by that definition, or its 
equivalent; and you will find that the storm of 
the future will be.” 

Gentlemen, it is not by authority that I desire 
to buttress up any definition. Jt is not a defini- 
tion that I wish to give; but a life. Inthe midst 
of a hushed atmosphere, where an Unseen 
Power is revealing itself in the conversion of 
men, this very Temple, filled not long ago with 
with the commercial business soul of Boston, 
and Massachusetts likely to be reverent, if she 
sees that the executive talent of this city is on 
its knees before Almighty God, we want not 
merely analysis and discussion. We want no 
breath of the unsanctified north wind, which 
hastoo often blighted Eastern Massachusetts 
on holy themes. Let a fascinating devoutness 
lock hands with a fascinating clearness, or no 
discussion can transmute truth into life. Let 
luminousness of thought and the whole clus- 
tered growth of the divine emotions twine 
around our lives, as the vines wreathed them- 
selves around the thyrsis of Mercury of old; 
and even then we shall not be ready to study 
religious science unless we have, as Mercury 
had, on feet and shoulders, the wings of the 
Spirit, to enable us to fly whithersoever the 
Spirit calls. [Applause.] 

There are seven tests which any definition of 
the Trinity must meet. It must not be modal- 
istic or unintelligible; it must not be tri-theistic 
or Unitarian ; it must not be a contradiction in 
terms or unhistorical ; and, above all, it must 
not be unscriptural. [Applause.] 

The definition given here is not modalistic— 
that is, it does not represent God as simply 
three manifestations, nor yet as three modes of 
being, considered merely as modes. How can 
it be proved that the definition is not modal- 
istic? 

1. It teaches that each subsistence has a pe- 
culiarity incommunicable to the others. 

2. It asserts that each subsistence, with the 
others, is God, and that neither, without the 
others, is God. 

3. Therefore, it asserts in strict terms the 
Deity of our Lord. 





Does Mr. Clarke assert that ? I hope he does. 
[Great applause. ] 

4, What is said of Christ io this definition can 
be said of no human being. If Socrates had 
never existed, God would yet be God. 

But if the Holy Spirit had never existed, God 
would not be God. 

If Christ had never existed, God would not be 
God. 

If the Father had never existed, God would 
not be God. 

So, too, Socrates, with the Father and Son, or 
with the Son and Holy Spirit, or with the Father 
and Holy Spirit, is ndt God. 

But Christ, with the other two subsistences, 
is God. 

Is it thought that, according to this definition, 
God was in Socrates, and in Moses, and in 
Plato, and in every great, devout soul; and 
that, therefore, there is a sense in which divinity 
or deity may be attributed to these loftiest of 
the human sort? Mr. Clarke, I have been told, 
thinks all that is in my definition. Ido not see 
that there; for, according to this definition, 
Socrates, with the Father and Son, or with the 
Son and Holy Spirit, or with the Father and 
Holy Spirit is not God. Let us perfectly under- 
stand ourselves here, once for all. Is Socrates, 
with any two subsistencies which we suppose 
exist in the Trivity, God? If so, you may say 
that, according to this definition, as God was in 
Christ, so he was in Socrates. But in the name 
of clear thought you will never say that; for 
Christ with the other two subsistences is here 
affirmed to be God; and each of the subsist- 
ences with the others is God; but no human 
spirit has such qualities that you may make 
assertion of it parallel to these. 

5. What is affirmed of Christ in the definition 
ean be said of no created being, however high 
in rank. 

If the highest of the archangels had never 
existed, God would yet be God. 

But if eitber of the three subsistences iu the 
Trinity had never existed, God would not be 
God; for, according to this definition, neither 
subsistence is God without the others. 

So, too, the highest of the archangels, with 
the Father and Son, or with the Son aud Holy 
Spirit, or with the Father and Holy Spirit, is 
not God. 

But Christ, with the other two subsistences, 
is God. 

It is, therefore, futile to charge this definition 
with being modalistic. There is no clearness 
of thought on any theme if it be not clear 
that our Lord, according to this detinition, dis- 
played a degree of being that was deitic. How 
can a man who holds that definition be charged 
with holding that Socrates, and Isaiab, and 
Plato are to be named in the same Jist with our 
Lord? Isit not unspeakably shocking merely 
to the historic, to say nothing of the religious 
sense of man? Isit not a silly disloyalty to 
all the incontrovertible facts which reveal 
Christ’s present influence in the world to run 
up, in the light style of literary esthetics, a 
list from Socrates to Christ, and so on, until, 
when the vexed catalogue of merely human 
beings becomes confessedly rather unimport- 
ant, you readin the discussions of some that 
the future is to be drawn on? ‘ We have not 
yet quite equaled Him who spakeas never man 
spoke. But we shall. Better things are 
coming !’? How shocking that is to sobriety 
of all kinds, intellectual and emotional! His- 
toric, to say nothing of religious devoutness® 
stands aghast at any such contravention of the 
straightforward reasoning of Napoleon at St. 
Helena. Admit, however, as the scientific method 
requires you to do, that Christ was so exceptional 
a soul that God wasin him in a thoroughly excep- 
tional manner; admit, with Rousseau, that he lived a 
sinless life; admit, with the most scholarly of modern 
infidels, that God was in him in such a sense as he 
never was in any other created being ; admit this, 
and you have conceded enough to prove that you 
logically ought to regard this exceptional’/y holy 
and wise Being as veracious ; and, therefore, that 
you, in consistency with your own admissions, 
ought to accept Christ’s testimony concerning him- 
self. Tuke that, as re-enforced by the testimony of 
the ages to his work in the world, and perhaps you 
will not be at a loss for reasons for changing your 
word divinity” into “deity,” if you are logical, 
[Great applause.] Liebnitz said that those who 
deny the deity of our Lord and yet pray to 
him, may be good men, but that surely they 
are not good logicians. [Applause.] 

The definition is not wnintelligible, for the in- 
communicable peculiarity is defined by several 
very distinct traits. 

Ages of close discussion lie behind the 
assertions I am making, and you will not think 
it the temerity of extemporaneous speech for 
me to recite these propositions rapidly. The 
ages of discussion make it necessary that I 
should be cautious; they make it unnecessary 
that I should be prolix. 

1. The peculiarity of each subsistence is in- 
communicable. 

2. It is such that neither subsistence, taken 
alone, wholly without the other subsistence, is 
God. 





3. It issuch that each subsistence is of the 
same dignity as the others. 

4. It issuch that each subsistence is of the 
same substance with the others. 

5. It is such that the chief office of one sub- 
sistence is best expressed by the words Crea- 
tor and Father; of a second subsistence, by 
the words Redeemer and Son; and of a third, 
by the words Sanctifier and Comforter. 

6. It is such that each subsistence, with the 
others, is God. 

Beyond these six traits it is neither neces- 
sary nor possible to define the subsistences. 

Will you explain to me everything in con- 
nection of mind and matter? Will you so 
illustrate the structure of the human spirit 
that there shall be no mystery hanging over 
the border-land between the immaterial and 
the material? Can youin philosophy obviate 
all the difficulties arising from the limitations 
of the human faculties? Read your Mansel, 
your Hamilton, your Kant, and your Lotze on 
the relations of attribute to substance. Would 
substance exist aside from attribute ?” Has any 
one a perfectly distinct idea of what substance is 
wholly apart from its attributes ? Until you get 
rid of all mystery in the fieldsof thought pure- 
ly philosophical, do not say, when we come to 
realms of existence immeasurably higher above 


‘our own than the noon is above the brightness 


of the transient gleam of the firefly in the sum- 
mer’s meadow, that we shall not find some 
things inexplicable to our present capacities. 
If God were perfectly explicable to a finite 
being, he would not be God. [Sensation.] 

Merely on account of any mystery left in this 
portion of the doctrine of the Trinity after 
these six specifications have been made, you 
cannot reject atruth which stands here to-day 
guaranteed by eighteen centuries of good 
fruits. We know some things, although we 
donot know allthings about the character of 
the subsistences. Nobody ever pretended to 
know all the facts about either of them- 
Moses Stewart used to refuse with emphasis all 
appeals to him to define the words “ person,’’ 
“distinction,” ‘‘subsistence.’”? He held the 
doctrine of the Trinity most emphatically ; but 
beyond the truths now enumerated it is un- 
scriptural, it is clearly unphilosophical fora 
man to pretend to be wise above the range of 
the human faculties. 

What is the difference between a mystery 
and a contradiction? A mystery is something 
of which we know (hat itis, although we do 
not know how itis. <A self-contradiction is the 
inconsistency of a proposition with itself or 
with its own implications. Now, if there isin 
the Trinity a self-contradiction, we must throw 
its propositions overboard, in the name of 
learning and of clear thought. ([Sensation.] 
But if there be in it only a mystery, that maybe 
no objection, for a mystery is merely some- 
thing of which we know that it is, although we 
do not know how itis. I know that the grass 
grows; Ido not know how it grows. I know 
that my will lifts my arm; I do not know how it 
does this. There is mysteryin each of these 
cases; but the mystery does not hinder my be- 
lieving the facts, although I do not know how 
they are to be explained. Mystery belongs to 
physical almost more than to religious truth. 
We should expect it to appear oftener in relig- 
ious science than in physical, as the topics of 
the former are incalculably vaster and more 
complex than those of the latter; and yet it is 
a question whether your Tyndalls and your 
Huxleys do not call on you to believe more 
mysteries than your Butlers, your Edwardses, 
and your Channings. [Applause. | 

The definition is not tri-theistic, for 

1. It asserts that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are one and only one God. 

2. It denies that either, taken wholly without 
the others, is God. 

Therefore, according to this definition, there 
are not three gods. This definition does not 
in terms assert, but it does imply that there are 
not in God three wills, three sets of affections, 
three consciences, three intellects. According 
to the Scriptures, are there not in God such 
subsistences that when it is said that the 
Father sends the Son, and that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father and the Son, some 
portion of the action involved in these events may 
not be common to all the three subsistences? I 
think so. If you will be careful in your 
phraseology, and not say that there are literally 
three wills, three sets of affections, three intel- 
lects—if you will simply say some portion of 
the action involved in the sending of the Son, 
or in the shedding forth of the Holy Spirit, 
may not be common to all-the three subsist- 
ences, you will be asserting only what is 
affirmed in the second proposition of this 
definition—namely, that each subsistence has a 
peculiarity incommunicable to the others. 

But I will resist, in the name of the mass of 
scholarship for the last 1,500 years, the prop- 
osition that there are in God three persons, in a 
strict, colloquial, literal, modern, English, 
American, Boston sense. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] Why do I resist that? Because ‘the 
word person, in our colloquial speech, implies 
a'species. What isa species? When fyoufsay 


aman is a person, you imply that he belongs to 

a class of beings called men. If you say there 

are three persons in God, and mean by that 

word just what you mean by it on the street 

and in the parlor, you assume that these per- 

sons are individuals in a species ; and my reply 
is that there is no species of gods outside of 
pavtheism or polytheism. There is nothing of 
the sort known to either scriptural or scientific 

truth. No doubt Orthodoxy has often been 

careless in her phrases. Under the rubric of 
idle words many a stupid and many an incau- 
tious expression used in religious and philo- 
sophical discussion will, no doubt, be judged 

at the last day. [Laughter and applause.] 

But it is not stupidity, it is not incautiousness 

which causes Orthodoxy to use the word “‘ per- 
son’? sometimes. She is always speaking Latin 
when she uses that word intelligently. She 
employs it as a technical term, because it has 
been in the creeds of the Church 1,500 years. 
Adopted in the days of the poverty of the Latin 
language, it has come down to the days of the 
richness of the English tongue. Calvin him- 
self said he would be willing that the word 
person should be dropped forever out of the 
discussions of the doctrine of the Trinity, if 
only the truth could be retained that there are 
in God three distinctions, each with a peculiari- 
ty of a property incommunicable to the others, 
and each, with the others, God. For three 
hundred years the definition I have been put- 
ting before you, or its equivalent, has been gen- 
erally regarded as the standard. But if by 
persons you understand individuals, you must 
admit that you cannot make three persons— 
John, William, and James—one. There is a 
sense in which each individual, which we de- 
scribe by the word person in its ordinary 
sense, is incommunicable, as a whole, to any 
other individual. This idea of personality, as 
the word is understood on the street and in the 
parlor, does not belong to the idea of the 
Trinity. Scholarship has always taught that 
God is one, and has never taught that William 
and John and James are one. God is one 
essence or substance. Three persons, in the 
usual sense of the word, are not of one sub- 
stance. It isthe immemorial teaching of re- 
ligious science that we must not divide the sub- 
stance of God; and we do this whenever we 
say that there are in God three persons in the 
literal, modern, colloquial sense of that word. 
When the popular is substituted for the tech- 
nical meaning of this term, and men who have 
little time for thoucht on the subject are con- 
fused and led to suppose that you are teaching 
self-contradictions, or that God is three, and 


' that he is only one; and that he is one in the 


same sense in which he is three; why, here 
in Eastern Massachusetts, on the battle-fields of 
Unitarianism and Trinitarianism, it is high time 
that this misapprehension should cease to have 
any excuse for itself in the carelessness of the 
phrases used in orthodox quarters. Say three 
subsistences; three distinctions, each with a 
peculiarity incommupicable to the others; but 
not three wills, three sets of affections, three 
intellects. Such, however, is the force of the 
proposition that each subsistence has a peculi- 
arity incommunicable tothe others that Iam not 
unwilling to say that in the whole range of ac- 
tivities involved in God’s connection with men 
there are influences which are not common to 
all the subsistences. This is biblical truth; 
and this truth is in this definition, which, there- 
fore, as scholars will allow me to say, avoids 
patripassianism, as well as modalism. 

There are four expressioas that can be used : 
‘all the attributes”; ‘‘some of the attri- 
butes’’; “‘ property’; “‘ peculfarity.”” Some 
men say: “‘Allthe attributes of one subsistence 
may be, for aught we know, different from 
those belonging to either of the other subsist- 
ences.” Others say: ‘‘Some attributes differ.’’ 
Yet others affirm: “Properties differ.”” But 
the word which has been used here is “‘ pecu- 
liarity.”” Why do I adopt that word? Be- 
cause, if I use ‘‘ property,”’ instantly arise all 
the celebrated forms of speculation about the 
connection of ‘‘ substance’? and “‘ property,” 
and you may find yourselves befogged by merely 
philosophical difficulties. ‘‘All attributes,” 
“some attributes,’ ‘ property,’’ ‘‘ peculiari- 
ty ’—that last is the word employed in the 
definition used here, and the word which I be- 
lieve will bear not only the microscope and the 
scalpel of philgsophy, but the blaze of the in- 
finity of biblical truth. [Applause.] 

You ask whether there have not been teachers 
who have held that there are three wills in 
God. Yes. Have there not been in New En- 
gland intelligent Christians who have wor- 
shiped three beings in imagination, although 
in their thoughts they have asserted that God is 
one? I fearthere have been, and that there 
are yet. Is this, however, the standard doctrine 
of Christianity or the more general teaching of 
the Church? By no means. Is that divided 
mood which you find among some of looking 
into Judea for our Lord, and into Heaven for 
the Father, and into the space between the 
earth and Heavenfor the vague somewhat 
which we call the Holy Spirit, biblical? Not 
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thoughts of God, are constantly thinking of 
our Lord as if he were now in Gethsemane, or 
on the Mount of Olives, or walking on the 
shore of Galilee; and of the Father ‘as among 
the constellations; and of the Holy Spirit as 
shed down on us from the infinite spaces— 
three wills, three intellects, three sets of affec- 
tions? You may regard such Christians ten- 
derly ; but, for one, I regard them tenderly 
enough to wish theymight be both more Bib- 
lical and more scientific, [Laughter and much 
applause.}] Notice the mood of this audience, 
which is made up of men in whose presence I 
speak with bated breath, and which has assem- 
bled in a city that has heard, I suppose, more 
on this theme than any other one city on the 
globe, except old Rome or Alexandria. It is 
not pleasant to me to dwellon topics that re- 
quire us to walk over embers hardly cold; but 
I belong to a generation that had nothing to 
do with the discussions that divided God’s 
house in Eastern Massachusetts. Has not the 
time come for us to attend to each other’s 
definitions, and not to each other’s defama- 
tions ? [Applause.] Seriousness in speech or 
print usually spends its time more profita- 
bly than in gymnastic boxing. Shall we not,in 
the transfiguréd mood of Boston at this hour, 
call ourselves into God’s presence, as he was 
visible to Stephen, and to Paul, and to John 
not on the Mount of Olives, not on the shore 
of Galilee, but at the right hand of the Father? 
Let us grasp the transfiguring biblical certainty 
that the influences of the Holy Spirit are 
Christ’s continued life. You will not under- 
stand me to deny for an instant that our Lord’s 
earthly life and sufferings are a better revela- 
tion to us of God’s moral attributes than ex- 
ternal nature is or can be. Christ is the rain- 
bow, or unraveled light, and the Father is the 
white light; and we must look on the seven colors, 
if we would know what is always in the white 
beam, Thus our Lord’s life and sufferings on 
earth are to be constantly before us asa picture 
of the Divine Nature. But the influences of the 
Hely Spirit are a present Christ; and God is not 
three, but one. Our Lord himself is now in 
Heaven and here ; and,though we look to Judea 
for one part of his life, we must beware how 
we look there, as Stephen and Paul did not, for 
him. Though the rainbow has ceased to ap- 
pear, it has not ceased to exist. It has been 
taken back into the bosom of the general radi- 
ance, and yet falls on the earth. Wherever 
white light falls the rainbow falls potentially ; and 
the luminousness, the color, and the heat— 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, three subsisten- 
ces in one substance—all enswathe us here 
and now, and make the present hour sacred as 
the beginning of days, for there is but one God, 
who was and is and is to come. 


Mr. Clarke is reported as saying that ‘‘if 
God is seen and shown in Christ as he is seen 
andshown in Nature there is no reason for 
considering one as more divine than the other. 
God is in Christ, and we may worship God as 
shown to usin Christ. But sois God also in 
Nature, and we may worship God as shown to 
usin Nature. God is in Christ andGod isin 
Nature; but that does not make Nature or 
Christ God, but only manifestations of him.’’ 
sation.] 

Here are two meanings in the one word 
Nature, a term that has behind it the most mis- 
chievous ambiguity and is the greatest fog in 
the whole range of philosophical discussion. 
By Nature what do you mean? The sun and 
the moon? Of course, we do not worship 
these. We are not Persians. Butif by Nature 
you mean that Power of Intelligence and 
Choice which is behind all natural law, we do 
worship the God revealed by the Oldest Testa- 
ment, or the nature of things. [Applause.] 
But this we understand to be the very God re- 
vealed by the New Testament and the Newest. 
‘*Allthings were made by Him, and without 
Him was nothing made that is made.’’ “‘ He is 
before all things and by Him all things con- 
sist.” These are words written rather earlier 
than the year 325, and you say (see Clarke, 
“Orthodoxy,” p. 503) that there was no doc- 
trine of the Trinity till after this date. [Sen- 


Is it affirmed that we must worship God in 
conscience ? What do you mean by conscience ? 
The human part of the intuitive moral sense, 
or that divine Somewhat or Someone who is 
revealed by the moral law, andisinus but not 
of us? If you mean the latter, we do, in the 
name of every text in the Oldest and the Old, 
the Newest and the New Testament, worship it 
as “the light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” [Applause.] But of 
that light we read thatin the beginning it was 
with God and was God. 


It is reported that I am called a Buddhist, 
because I set natural law above God. What is 
natural law? The method of action of God’s 
will. Can God’s will be above God’s will? 
Even your Maurice says that the Greek from 
the Thessalian Hill heard the voice of God, but 
mistook it for that of Fate. : 

The old polytheists made Necessity the 
highest God. If you please, fixed law is, from 
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universe ; and it becomes us, as stern cultivators 
of science, to reverence this quite measureless- 
ly-important Fact. But what the old Greek at 
Delphi regarded as fate we have come to regard 
as the unchanging, because perfectly holy and 
wise choice of Almighty God. It must be that 
au Infinite Being knows what the one best way 
is in which to manage the universe, and that he 
will choose and adhere to that way. There can 
be but one best way to manage the universe. 
Can there? If that self-evident truth is nota 
part of the nature of things, what is? [Ap- 
plause.] This Oldest Testament is fearfully 
orthodox. [Laughter and applause.}| We 
know that there can be but one best way, for 
best is a superlative word and admits no com- 
parison; and that one best way Omnipotence 
and Omniscience will choose and adhere to, 
Therefore, as I said before, and repeat now be- 
cause I was misunderstood, in the eternities 
and infinities governed by a Perfect Will there 
will appear to be fate; but there will be there 
in reality only the completely wise and holy 
and, therefore, unchanging choice of Almighty 
God. Your Oldest Testament says the nature 
of things is without variableness or shadow of 
turning. But when your New and your Newest 
Testament speak of the Father of Lights, from 
whom cometh down every good and perfect 
gift, they affirm also that, although he is Father, 
he is without variableness or shadow of turning. 
{Sensation.] We worship one God; buta God 
free and above all things—except what? The 
requirements of his own perfections, Theodore 
Parker used to stand on a platform not 500 feet 
from this and say God cannot make two and 
two one thousand. Such is God that he cannot 
choose to do what ought not to be done. He 
cannot deny himself. A moral impossibility in- 
heres in the nature of a perfect being. The cans 
and cannots of all science spring out of the im- 
possibilities existing in a perfect nature. 


Mr. Clarke says that ‘Christianity teaches 
not the sovereignty of the nature of things, but 
the sovereignty of the divine love.’”’ And 
another liberal critic has said that, ‘“‘if God be 
such a Being as the New Testament represents 
him to be, he will make short work of the 
nature of things.”? What astounding confusion 
of thought is this, and what misunderstanding 
of the Oldest Testament and the Old, the Newest 
and the New! God make short work of the 
nature of things! What is the nature of 
things? By definition it is the total outcome 
of the divine perfections. God makes short 
work of his own infinite justice and holiness ; 
his own intellectual excellence; and of all 
that is implied in the infinitude of the Divine 
Nature! What we call the nature of things is 
but another name for all the requirements of 
the Divine free choice. And is an infinitely per- 
fect being to make short work of that? 
God himself making short work with the.na- 
ture of things? God a suicide? [Profound 
sensation]. These phrases mean the same 
thing. It will be of importance for you and 
for me to have no war with the nature of 
things until the day when God ceases to be 
God. 

The definition is in no sense Unitarian, for 

1, It asserts the deity of our Lord. There is 
no form of Unitarianism which asserts this. 

2. We have seen that what is said of Christ 
in the definition can be said of no created 
being. 

It is not a contradiction in terms, for it does 
not assert that God is one in the same sense in 
which he is three, or three in the same sense in 
which he is one. 

It is not unhistorical, for it presents a view of 
the Trinity consistent with all the greatest sym- 
bols in use in the Church for fifteen hundred 
years. 

It is not wnscriptural. 

In the celebrated discussions between Unita- 
rianism and Trinitarianism in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts the proof-texts ef the deity of our 
Lord adduced by Moses Stuart in his letters to 
Channing have never been answered. Andrews 
Norton made many philosophical objections to 
the Trinity which do not apply at all to the 
best definition of it. No one has ever shown 
that the scriptural passages Moses Stuart ad- 
duced do not have the meaning he attributed to 
them.—(See Stuart, Professor, “Letters to 
Channing.’’) 

We are assured by the scientific method that 
in no page of that portion of the volume of the 
universe which is open to us is there any light 
we canspare. Science and practical life alike 
require that we should be loyal to all the facts 
within our view. It is incontrovertible that, 
when we look itfto all our light, a Trinity is 
within view. External Nature, History, and 
Conscience reveal God as Creator, Redeemer, 
Sanctifier, and yet as one. But Science 
and Scripture affirm that there is but one God; 
and, contemplated more closely, as we have 
seen, a Trinity is found to be ¢he Trinity. There- 
fore, we open all the windows of the outer and 
inner azure by the truth of the Trinity of the 
Divine Nature. This is the historic force which 
changed the sky of brass and iron which bent 
above the Thessalian Hill into soft azure, all 
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which stood above Olympus comes near now 
and enswathes all the round world in its bosom. 
But some would build negations of fact above 
our heads as an obstructing dome and confine 
us to a fragmentary view of the Divine Nature. 
There are two kinds of Unitarianism. One 
looks through but a single window vividly, 
and sees from it well only God the Father. 
In this view there is a simplicity which 
is pleasing to many. For a time 
it may be a devout view, especially in 
modern days, with full Christianity behind 
them and pouring through them, and in these 
yet early New England years, with Plymouth 
Rock and all the generations since our fathers 
landed to give moods of devoutness to the 
generation now passing off the stage. There 
are wants of life, however, which no one quar- 
ter of the sky, taken alone, can meet. History 
teaches that in the growth of the flowers which 
blossom against that one window, there is apt 
to be, in the third or fourth generation, a want 
of vigor and a subtle loss of plainly celestial 
aromas. But there is another and wider belief 
in the Divine Unity, a window that has the sun 
all the day. Sweep off the whole dome, and 
you open God’s window—behold Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost as one undivided Heaven, of 
equal hight at every point of its pulsating, 
fathomless azure, whose light and color and 
heat, although three subsistences, are one sub- 
stance, and you have God’s Unitarianiem. [Ap- 
plause.]— Boston Advertiser. 





Biblical Research. 


THE Codex Amiatinus is well known to 
scholars as the chief treasure of the Medico- 
Laurentian library im Florence. But few know 
more about it than some general facts—as, that 
itis the oldest known copy of the Vulgate, 
and was written by the Abbot Servandus, 
about the year A. D. 541; that it was first 
noticed by Bandini, and had been used just a 
very little in 1587—1590, for the Sixtine edi- 
tion of the Vulgate ; was wretchedly edited as 
to the N. T. part by Fleck in 1840, collated by 
Tischendorf in 1843, and Tregelles in 1846 (Del 
Furia recollating where they differed), and 
published by Tischendorf in 1850, and again in 
1854, as well as once more just before his 
death ; and that it isthe basis of Tregelles’s 
Latin N. T. text. But these meager details 
give a very poor notion of the real eminence 
and excellence of the Codex or of its history, 
The MS. is of immense size, both as to page 
and volume, the book being nearly a foot thick. 
It is written in very large, fine uncial letters, 
most of which are as plain now as when first 
written, The writing is stichometric, two col- 
umnstoapage. The titles and ends abound 
with gorgeous illuminations, those ‘at the be- 
ginning of the Testaments covering whole 
pages and very splendid; but the writing it- 
self is neat, clear, and plain. The cleanness, 
preservation, and care of the volume are of the 
very best, even striking ; so that the first im- 
pression made on opening the magnificent vol- 
umeis that the book bids fair to last for an- 
other 1300 years. It has the place of honor in 
the library—a library distinguished by very 
many choice treasures, such as large numbers 
of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Syriac MSS. of 
the Scriptures ; very ancient andsplendid MSS. 
of Homer, Virgil, Dante, and other classics ; 
and especially the famous Codex of the Pan- 
dects, whose discovery at Amalfi, many cen- 
turies ago, revived the study of the civil law 
throughout the papal dominions. The Codex 
Amiatinus is one of the few ancient MSS. that 
contains the whole Bible. Older by far than 
most Greek MSS., its readings generally agree 
with the more ancient, but differ often from 
the printed Vulgate. The monastery where 
this codex was found was founded at Monte 
Amiatinus (now Monte della Fiore),in Tus- 
eany, in honor of 8. Salvator, about A. D. 
743, for the Benedictines, under whose 
rule it was quite noted for the produc- 
tion of biblical MSS., but afterward, com- 
ing into the hands of the Cistercians, in 1229, 
it became less religious, till it was suppressed 
by Peter Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
afterward Emperor Leopold II, who thereupon 
sent the Codex to the Medicean Library of the 
ancient Church cf St. Lawrence, at Florence, 
where it now is. Its previous history is rather 
singular. An inscription in bad Greek at the 
end of the Book of Exodus records that ‘‘the 
Superior Servandus made it.’? Servandus was 
probably superior of a convent of St. Sebastian, 
on the borders of the patrimony of the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter. It is pretty well shown 
that Servandus presented it, on the 12th of 
March, 604, to either Pope Gregory or the chief 
church of Rome. In some way it came into the 
possession of a Bishop Theobald, who, with 
other things, presented it to the Convent of Mt. 
Amiatino. It lay there during the lax time of 
the Cistercians, little used, till removed to 
Florence. At one time, probably 892—911 
A. D., the book came into the hands of an 
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tempted to get the credit of having presented 
it to Gregory. On the back of the first page 
was the following inscription : 
“ Culmen ad eximii merito 
Venerabile Petri 
Quem caput ecclesia 
Dedicat alta fides 
Servandus Lat 
Extremis de firibus abbas 
Devoti affectus 
Pignora mitto mei 
Meque meosq. optans 
Tanti inter gaudia patris 
In celis memorem 
Semper habere locum.” 
Which is elegiac verse, the alternate pairs of 
lines forming,.a hexameter and an elegiac 
pentameter, respectively. In English itis: ‘I, 
Abbot Servandus, from the extreme borders of 
Latium, send [this] pledge of my devoted 
affection to the venerable chief of Peter, choice 
in merit, whom exalted faith consecrates head 
of the Church, desiring for me and mine ever 
to have a place of remembrance in Heaven, 
amidst the joys of so great a father.”” The ex- 
pression “‘ culmen Petri” for “‘ Pope” here takes 
the place of the commoner ‘‘cwlmen Apostol- 
icum.” But the Abbot Peter of Lombardy 
altered this inscription by substituting ‘‘ Ceno- 
bium’”? for **culmen,”’ ‘‘ Salvatoris” for * Petri,” 
and ‘‘ Petrus Langobardorum”’ for ‘* Servandus 
Latii.”? And the reading so altered remains at 
the present day, though several circumstances 
have helped to discover the cheat and establish 
the restoration. The alterations make it read: 
“T, the Abbot Peterof Lombardy, from the ex- 
treme borders,”’ etc., ‘‘send,”’ ete., ‘to the ven- 
erable monastery of St. Saviour, whom,” etc. 
But, besides spoiling the meter, the forgery is 
transparent on its face: for the Monastery of 
St. Salvator could never have been chosen Pope, 
nor could ‘‘ cenobium’’ have ever been antece- 
dent to the relative ‘‘quem,’’ to say nothing of 
other difficulties. Owing tosome of the circum- 
stances above related, with others, the Codex 
was for along time—from A. D. 1036 to the re- 
searches of Bandini—generally thought to be in 
the handwriting of Pope Gregory himself. 





Science, 


Ir is stated in the ‘* Bulletin Mensuel de la 
Société d’Acclimatation”? that Dr. Morvan, a 
physician at Douarnenez, in Finistére, has 
thought of utilizing the African locust as bait 
for the sardine fishery in the maritime districts 
of the coasts of Muncha and the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Doctor hopes to substitute this new bait 
for that employed until now under the name of 
roe, and the price of which, constantly increas- 
ing, is injurious to the interests of the French 
fishermen. The locusts, cooked in salt water, 
are dried in the sun and ground. The powder 
obtained seems to make as good bait as roe. 
It has a dark color, like that of the pickled roe 
of Norway. It has all the nutritive qualities of 
the locust. Itreabsorbs the pickle andis fatty, 
unctuous, and soft to the touch. Besides, it 
falls to the bottom of the water, resembling the 
flesh of crawfish and comminuted and dried 
fish, of which the sardines are very fond. The 
insect can be put up in different ways—as made 
inte biscuit, pickled, salted, pressed, or dried 
inthe sun. Different methods of preparation 
have been tried. Cooked and salted, the in- 
sects can be piled up iu cakes, so as to be easily 
packed and transported. They can also be 
thrown alive pell mell into brine and pressed. 
The first of these methods is employed by the 
Arabs. The Society of Agriculture of Algeria 
recommends smothering the locusts in sacks, 
then drying in the sun. The bait preparedin these 
different modes has been tried at Douarnenez, 
with goodresults. The sardines bite at them 
eagerly. It appears that in the bodies of a 
great number of sardines there bas been found, 
on examination, the remains of locusts which 
the fish had swallowed. This last fact, stated 
officially, has well satisfied the maritime popu- 
lation of Douarnenez. This possibly opens up 
a new industry for the inhabitants of locust- 
ridden districts in the West, who can put up in 
locust years large quantities of bait for the mar- 
ket East. 

.... We lately noticed some researches by M, 
Decharme on the sounds given by metals and 
by wood. He has published a further paper on 
the relations between the pitch of sounds given 
by metals and their other physical or chemical 
properties. He formed numerical tables in 
which the metals were ranged in increasing 
order as regards more than twelve chemical or 
physical properties, and traced and compared 
the corresponding curves. The pitch of the 
sound did not seem to be connected in a simple 
and certain manner with any special chemical 
or physical property. Thus, though there was 
evident correlation with the density, it did not 
seem to depend on this essentially. There were 
numerous exceptions with inverse proportion- 
ality. It was found that the velocity of sound 
(with transversal vibrations) and the specific 
and latent heats are nearly in direct ratio of the 
pitch, and the chemical equivalents, on the 
other hand, are in inverse ratio. Dilatibility 
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tenacity, conductivity, and fusibility presented 
great anomalies, and there seemed to be no 
relation between sonorous qualities and such 
as emissive or reflective power, specific mag- 
netism, the thermo-electric order, etc. The 
most direct relation was that associated with 
elasticity. Still, there were exceptions here 
also—e. g., tempered steel (as is known) is more 
elastic than untempered steel; nevertheless, 
the latter gives a higher sound than the former. 
With regard to more complex relations, M. 
Decharme confirms a general law, enunciated 
by Wertheim. All things equal, the number 
of vibrations produced in unit of time by a rod 
vibrating transversely, is directly proportional 
to the square root of its co-efficient of elasticity 
and inversely proportional to the square root 
of its density. 








..Most plants form what is known as 
chlorophyll, and which gives the green color to 
plants and other parts of their structure. It is 
only after this chlorophyll has been formed, 
and through its agency that the plant is able 
to separate the carbon from the oxygen in the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere; and in that 
way the plant uses the carbon and permits the 
oxygen to escape. There is a class of plants, 
however, which are capable of drawing all 
their food from plants after the oxygen lias 
been separated for them, and so have no need 
of any chlorophyll of their own. These are 
known as Saprophytes. It is interesting to 
note that these plants are often allied 
very closely structurally to chloropbyllous 
plants; and, if derived genealogically from 
the same parent forms, it shows that physio- 
logical powers have had much to do with the 
evolution of species. For instance, the mistle- 
toe isa Loranthaceous parasite; but it forms 
its own chlorophyll, and so probably feeds 
only on the crude juices of plants as it comes 
up from the roots. The Arcenthobium is an- 
other Loranthaceous parasite; but is brown, 
and has a dry look, forming no chlorophyll, and 
so in all probability feeding on the carbonaceous 
matter prepared by the leaves of the plant it is 
attached to. This and similar facts show how 
unreliable physiological peculiarities are as 
elements in systems of classification. 


..The idea that honeyed secretions in 
flowers are for the purpose of attracting insects, 
and thus insuring cross-fertilization, has been 
controverted in this country, andit now appears 
that this sweet liquid is for the nourishment of 
the developing pollen-tube. Unless there be 
some of this nectar on the stigma, the tubes are 
not emitted from the pollen. That this sweet 
substance should be formed in such abundance 
as to furnish food to numerous insects, so in- 
finitely more than is required for this fertilizing 
use, is no more surprising than the production 
of pollen in such quantities as it is. Millions on 
millions of grains are perfected beyond what 
there is any possible use for, and Huxley at one 
time believed that most of the coal-beds of En- 
gland were made up of pollen from ancient 
coniferous trees.or spores of cryptogams. In 
some cases where plants have failed to fertilize 
by the application of pollen success has been 
attained by first touching the st‘gmatic surface 
with honeyed matter. 


..That plants can take on various forms, 
though all of a uniform parentage, is well 
known now to botanical students. The fact, 
indeed, is the foundation of theories of evo- 
Intion. It is not so well known that they 
cannot only take on distinct forms, but also 
very diverse habits. For instance, there are 
two plants of the catch-fly family—one open- 
ing its blossoms in day time (Lychnis diurna), 
the other at night (Z. vespertina). In the 
time of Linneus these opposite characters 
led him to distinguish them by these dis- 
tinetively specific names, though, with the 
little light he had, compared with what we 
have in our day, he suspected they might be the 
same thing. Hoffman has now proved Lin- 
neus’s suspicions to be correct; and that, 
though flowering at these distinctive times of 
day, the one form can be produced from the 
other, 

....-M. Dubervard has indicated a process 
for detecting the presence of very small quan- 
tities of alcohol in a liquid. Itis based on ox- 
idation of the alcohol and transformation of 
it into acetic acid. This principle has been 
applied before ; bué the spongy platinum which 
has been used as an oxidizing diaphragm has 
too much energy. It transforms the nitrogen 
of the air into nitric acid, which might lead 
one to believe in the presence of alcohol. Be- 
sides, it is difficult to heat moderately enough 
to avoid transformation of the alcohol into 
aldehyde, acetylene, acetone, etc. M. Duber- 
uard substitutes with advantage for the spongy 
platinum a layer of about one centimeter of 
bichromate of potash, impregnated with sul. 
phuric acid, which, under the influence of the 
aqueous vapors that traverse it, bring these 
vapors into contact with chromic acid in the 
nascent state. Tne action is more than sufti- 
cient to cause the formation of acetic acid. M, 
Dubernard has found this process capable of 
evealing a thousandth of alcohol in a liquid, 
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Fine Arta. 


THE fifty-second annual exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design was openéd to the 
public on Tuesday, the 3d inst., the private ex- 
hibition or ‘‘ view” to the personal friends of the 
Academicians having taken place the night be- 
fore. It used to be the custom of the Aca- 
demicians to treat their friends to a supper at 
the “‘ private view”; but, instead of the punch, 
the sandwiches, and the cigars which were once 
served up as a refreshment after the fatigue of 
picture-viewing, the Academy now treats its 
friends to musie and flowers, and the change is 
altogether to be commended. It may be safely 
assumed that the people who receive invitations 
to ‘‘ private views’’ are well fed at their own 
homes. The exhibition is a very good one; 
but we lack space to notice the prominent pic- 
tures on the walls this week. The contributions 
from American artists in Europe are among the 
more attractive paintings. Will Chase sent 
from Munich a large painting, in the modern 
Roman style, of a young Turk feeding a cocka- 
too with fruit from a brass basin which he holds 
in hislap. It appears to have been painted 
from the same models used by Frank Duveneck 
in a painting of identical motive which has re- 
cently been exhibited in Boston, where it at- 
tracted much attention. Both of these young 
artists, who are pupils of Piloty, in Munich, 
are from the West, Chase being a native of St. 
Louis and Duveneck of Louisville. 





..-.-The art of decorating private apartments 
is now classed among the fine arts, and the 
deccrator is no longer regarded as an uphol- 
sterer, but as an artist. Mr. Whistler, who is 
usually called an American and whose princi- 
pal works have heretofore been executed in 
black and white, has turned his talent to good 
account in interior decoration, judging from 
the criticisms which have been given to his 
decorative paintings and gildings in the dining 
room of a private house in London. The 
decorative work seems to be composed of 
golden peacocks and imitations of peacock’s 
eyes and feathers. So much attention has 
been given to this gorgeous decoration that a 
popular preacher in London made it the sub- 
ject of a sermon; but not for the purpose of 
condemning such extravagance, but to com- 
mend it as worthy of imitation. Peacocks 
were once served up at royal banquets, with 
their tails on; and we should imaginethat they 
would be less objectionable on the table than 
they would be when spread over the walls and 
ceiling of a dining room. The ornaments ina 
dining-room should be all subordinate to the 
table, upon which all the attractions of the 
apartment should be placed. 


.- The Common Council of New York City 
does very little for the encouragement of art 
beyond having portraits painted of its mayors 
and of the governors of the state. But even 
this is done rather to do honorto prominent 
politicians than to give employment to artists. 
They manage things differently in France. A 
correspondent writing from Paris says: ‘“‘ M. 
Roybet has a studio at Moutrouge, which is 
one of the social wonders of Paris. He himself 
is still young and is pensioned by the city of 
Lyons to study at Paris. His pictures com- 
mand princely prices and he himself lives like 
a prince.’? But it would cause a revolution if 
New York should attempt to imitate Lyons in 
pensioning an artist. There are New York 
politicians living like princes in Paris, at the 
expense of the Empire City; but their studies 
do not lie in the direction of art, unless it be 
the art of dining. 


..Among the new school of Roman artists 
is Ettore Ferrari, who seems to be endowed 
with something of the versatility of the old 
masters—the Leonardis, the Raffelles, and the 
Buonarottis. Anne Brewster says Ferrari is 
very clever and has a great deal of versatility. 
He paints well and writes poetry, besides model- 
ing and carving in clay and marble skillfully. 
He is of the realistic school, as all the Italian 
artists of the present day are; but his real- 
ism embodies poetical thoughts and ideas. 
Though he is but 26 years old, he is already dis- 
tinguished by his achievements in sculpture. 


.... Thefts of famous paintings are becoming 
common; but nothing could be more foolish 
than to steal a work which can be of no pos- 
sible value to any one but its owner. The fifty- 
thousand-dollar painting of Gainsborough’s, 
stolen in London two years ago, has never been 
recovered and must be a constant torment to 
its holder. But some foolish thief has stolen 
from the Berlin National Gallery a “ Virgin 
and Child”’ by Jan Van Eyck, which could not 
be sold for fifty cents, although it was of great 
value in its proper place. 


....The London Academy says that Mr. Will 
H. Low, arising young American artist and a 
pupil of Carolus Duran, is engaged on a por- 
trait of Mile. Albani, in Paris. Mile. Albani, 
our readers are probably aware, is the Italian- 


ized name of a young American singer in Italian 
opera. y 





Personalities, 


NOTWITHSTANDING the presence of so distin- 
guished a civil-service reformer in the Cabinet 
of President Hayes as Carl Schurz, some of the 
important appointments made recently are in 
utter defiance of the principle which lies atthe 
very foundation of civil-service reformation. 
Mr. Richard C. McCormiek has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, without 
ever having had any experience whatever in 
Treasury matters. He was once a director in the 
Citizens’ Savings Bank, in this city, for a short 
time; but his financial experiences were alto- 
gether confined to that extremely limited sphere. 
Mr. McCormick is, however, a good Repub- 
lican and a very worthy gentleman. Heis a son- 
in-law of Senator Thurman, of Ohio, and he was 
secretary of the National Republican Committee 
during the last Presidential campaign. Heisa 
Long Islander, and once ran for Congress from 
the First District, but unsuccessfully; he once 
edited a monthly magazine in the interest ef the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, which was 
not asuccess; after the election of President 
Grant he was appointed secretary to the gov- 
ernor of Arizona and afterward governor; he 
represented that territory in Congress; and is 
now Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 





.-[t has been several times announced that 
Sir Edward Thornton, the British ambassador 
at Washington, was to be transferred to Con- 
stantinople ; and it is again reported that the 
change will be made, and Lord Dufferin, the 
Governor-general of Canada, will be the suc- 
cessor of Sir Edward Thornton. If this should 
prove true, it will be the first time that we have 
had an earl as a British representative in Wash- 
ington. Lord Napier was only a Scotch baron 
and Lord Lyons was only an English baron; 
but Lord Dufferin is not only a peer of the 
realm, but also an Irish earl. Sir Henry Bul- 
wer and Sir Stratford Canning were both in 
Washington before their transfer to Con- 
stantinople, and both were created peers. It 
is, therefore, presumable that the same process 
of promotion will be observed in the case of 
Sir Edward Thornton. Truth, the new Lon- 
don weekly, which gives the news about Sir 
Edward Thornton, says that the reason for his 
wishing to be transferred to Constantinople is 
that ‘‘he is tired of America.’”? That is, to put 
it mildly, he prefers Turks to American re- 
publicans. This will be mortifying to Wash- 
ington society, where the British ambassador is 
very highly esteemed. If the Governor-gen- 
eral of Canada should be sent to Washington, 
it may be interesting to some of our readers to 
know that he is a great-grandson of the 
author of the “School for Scandal’’; that he 
is himself the author of that charming book of 
adventure, ‘‘ Letters from High Latitudes” ; 
that his mother is author of that plaintive Lrish 
ballad, “I am sitting on the stile, Mary”; and 
that one of his cousins married a daughter of 
our countryman, Motley, the historian. 


.-From the manner in which some of the 
Republican journals are scolding Wendell Phil- 
lips for speaking his mind plainly, as he has 
been inthe habit of doing for forty odd years, it 
would seem as if nothing had happened since 
1860. Mr. Phillips used to call Mr. Devens a 
slave-hound in those remote days, and, as neither 
he nor Mr. Devens has changed any in their indi- 
vidual natures, there is no reason why Mr. Phil- 
lips should change his tone or his epithets. The 
difference between these eminent representa- 
tives of Massachusetts culture is that one thinks 
it expedient to obey the laws, whether they are 
to his liking or not, and the other doesn’t. Why 
cannot the papers let Mr. Phillips alone? Why 
scold him for being a scold ? 

....The Boston papers announce that it is 
Miss Edith, and not Miss Alice Longfellow to 
whom Mr. Richard H. Dana the third is en- 
gaged. This is a matter of more importance to 
the persons immediately concerned than to the 
public at large; but, by way of exchange of 
polite news, we will inform our Boston contem- 
poraries that the engagement has just been an- 
nounced in this city of Miss Florence Vander- 
bilt, third daughter of Mr. William H. Vander- 
bilt, to a young gentleman of Boston. 


....Mr. C. P. Cranch says, in a letter to the 
New York Tribune, that it is the Rev. Joseph 
F. Cook, and not Mr. Moody, who ought to be 
called the revivalist preacher. Mr. Cranch does 
not seem to be greatly pleased with Mr. Cook’s 
lecturing ; but he candidly admits that other 
Bostonians are, and he says it is better to read 
the lectures than to listen to them, 


..Ex-President Grant has been nominated 
for chairman of the executive committee of 
Union Veterans, the position formerly held by 
Generel Dix, and he has signified his willing- 
ness to accept the office, if he should be unani- 
mously elected, as he doubtless will be. 


....The highest compliment yet paid to Pres- 
ident Hayes was the remark of the Boston Pilot, 
the Roman Catholic organ of Boston, that he 
had deprived the editor of his ‘ meditated 
growl.” 





Missions, 


WE have heretofore referred to the ‘‘ Indian 
Missionary Directory and Memorial Volume,”’ 
by the Rey, B. H. Badley, an American Meth- 
odist missionary at Gondab, India, We have 
now an opportunity to examine the book for 
ourselves. It isa very complete work, evident- 
ly prepared with great care, and, doubtless, as 
accurate as it is possible to make a first under- 
taking of this kind. It was a wise thing to 
do to have the historical sketch of each mission 
or society written, wherever it was possible, 
by some competent member of it. The pioneer 
missionaries to India were sent out by the 
early Danish Missionary Society, in 1706. They 
were Ziegenbalg and Putschau, students at 
the University at Halle. They established a 
mission at Tranquebar. In a little over three 
yeirs they had gathered a Christian community 
of 160 persons, and Ziegenbalg had made con- 
siderable progress in translating the Old Testa- 
ment into Tamil. The mission was extended, 
new missionaries were added from time totime, 
liberal contributions were received for its sup- 
port from England and elsewhere, and it 
flourished till near the close of the century, 
when the stations were abandoned or trans- 
ferred to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. The second missionary society to 
enter the field was the Baptist, of England, 


‘which was organized in 1792, and sent out 


William Carey in the following year. Mudna- 
butty was the first station established; but 
other stations were soon occupied, and in 1801 
the New Testament was published in Bengali. 
The Rey. N. Forsyth was sent to India, in 1798, 
as the first missiovary of the London Mission- 
ary Society, and labored in or near Calcutta. 
This Society was the first to establish a mission 
in Madras, The missions of the American 
Board are fourth in the order oftime. The 
Board sent its first missionaries in 1812, They 
landed in Caleutta, but were not suffered to 
remain there ; and two of them went to Bombay, 
where permission was given them in 1813 
to carry on their work. ‘This was the origin 
of the Marathi mission. In 1834 the Madura 
Mission was established. The press and the 
school have been employed from the first in 
the Indian missions of the Board and have 
been powerful auxiliaries to the missionary. As 
we cannot go further into detail, for lack of 
space, we will give the following table: 
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Each of these footings shows a targe gain 
since 1871. Of foreign missionaries the in- 
crease is 119; of native ordained agents, 86 ; 
of native Christians, 42,133; of communicants, 
15,873 ; from which it appears that the annual 
gain of communicants for the four years was 
68,3,9 an average of 64¢ to each foreign mission- 
ary. 

.... The little rocky Isle of St. Helena, made 
famous as the place of Napoleon’s enforced 
residence and of his death, has been occupied 
by a Baptist mission since 1845. In three years 
forty-five were baptized, and down to 1865 
about 200 had been baptized, the church at 
that time numberiog 96 members. Since then 
there bave been 186 baptisms, but the present 
membership is only 134. The Rev. W. J. 
Cottier, the present missionary, says the 
reason of this is that many have been com- 
pelled to leaye the Island to get work. The 
population of St. Helena is about 6,000. 


.... The Rev. A. N. Somerville has accepted 
an invitation extended to him by the Glasgow 
Evangelistic Society to devote himself to 
evangelistic work among his fellow-country- 
men in the southern colonies and elsewhere. 
He would accept no other financial aid than 
the payment of his expenses. He goes soon to 
Australia and New Zealand. Mr. Somerville 
is well known as having made a very successful 
evangelistic tour of India and on the Continent 





of Europe. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 15th. 


NAAMAN THE LEPER.—II Kinos v, 1—14. 
Notes.—‘“‘ Syria.””—The leading kingdom be- 
tween Palestine and Assyria, having Damascus 
for its capital, northeast of Palestine. It was 
in a state of chronic war with Israel and As- 
syria.——‘‘ Ten talents of silver,’ about twenty 
thousand dollars.—If ‘‘six thousand pieces of 
gold’? means sx thousand shekels, it would 
be about thirty thousand dollars. ‘Abana 
and Pharpa.”’ Small streams near Damascus. 

Instruction.—Little children can tell the story 
of salvation. But for this little girl out at serv- 
ice in a family away from home the miracle 
would never have been performed, and the 
world would bave lost one of the most instruct- 
ive stories of the Bible. Many conversions 
may be traced to this story, which is based on 
a little girl’s kindness and her faithfulness -to 
her parents’ religion. 

Spiritual favors cannot be bought from God. 
All the gold and honors of the world will not 
make a man a Christian and will not purchase 
the washing away of the leprosy of sin. Any 
one who wants pardon must come as a poor 
man, and get forgiveness like the humblest 
beggar. If he exalts himself he will be abased. 

Kings and rulers have nothing to do with 
managing religious affairs. The King of 
Samaria was as weak as the little maid. He 
could not produce the miracle. So now re- 
ligious matters belong to the Church. The 
ruler who attempts to meddle with them is 
going out of his province. Church and state 
must be kept separate. 

Religion means submission to God and to 
his ways, no matter how distasteful it may be. 
Naaman wanted to be honored, to be petted, 
to get the biessing like a great man. But God’s 
way humbles the proud and the blessing can- 
not be obtained except by utter submission. 
Not till he obeyed the prophet did he get the 
relief he wanted. He would have gone back 
to Damascus a leper if he had not submitted. 
But the moment he submitted he was healed. 
So now God gives his conditions on which we 
may get the pardon of sin. We must do just 
as he says. What does God tellus? He says 
we must goto him and ask his forgiveness. 
We must trust in the blood that flows from 
Christ’s wounds. That will take away the de- 
filement of sin. We cannot have our own way, 
but must take God’s way for salvation. 

God can make apparently inadequate means 
accomplish great results. The means them- 
selves may have no virtue or power; but if they 
test the heart they are of infinite worth. Jor- 
dan-water is no better than any other water. 
Some people imagine that there is no water like 
Jordan water for baptism, and they bring it 
from Palestine for the purpose ; but God does 
not require that of us, and so it is of no im- 
portance. But, if God dovs require any out- 
ward act, then our obedience is, as in the case 
of Naaman, the test of our submission to God. 
Many think it is not necessary forthem to be 
baptized or to juin the Church of God, and say 
they can live just as well without these out- 
ward signs of obedience. But it was this out- 
ward sign that Elisha required of the Syrian 
captain. So it may be required of us to do 
some outward duty by which we shall pledge 
ourselves to be the servants of God—perhaps 
to rise when there is a request for prayers, per- 
haps to go to a prayer-meeting or an inquiry- 
meeting, or to call on the pastor for religious 
counsel. These things have no more saving 
virtue than Jordan-water ; but the obedience to 
what is believed to be the requirement of God 
is everything, and in itthe soul may get pardon 
and peace. 

Those who are strangers to God’s ways may 
submit only after a struggle ; but it should not 
xe 80 With those who have been religiously edu- 
cated. The Syrian was in a rage when he heard 
of the conditions of healing, and had to be 
pacified and persuaded before he would sub- 
mit. A Jew, however, would have been likely 
to understand the prophet better, and would 
have immediately accepted the conditions. So 
it should be with those who have had the ad- 
vantages of religious instruction. They should 
not expect to have a painful religious experi- 
ence, or any long and hard struggle; but should 
easily and early yield their hearts to God. 











SINGING is a part of the exercises of a 
Sunday-school which should be very carefully 
looked after. Good singing greatly enlivens a 
school, and a good leader helps to make good 
singing. ‘It is not essential,’ as The Sunday- 
school Times remarks, that ‘‘ the solo singer in 
an ordinary Sunday-school should be a man of 
pre-eminent musical gifts; nor yet that such a 
singer should be a man at all. Now and then 
itis the superintendent bimself; again itis a 
lady teacher; yet again it is a Christian girl 
who can sing with sweetness and with power 
the words of a sacred song which shall press 
home the truth of the hour to hearts which 
are reached in no other way. The spirit of the 
singer who leads in the service of praise or 
who essays to sing the Gospel must be looked 
to as equally important with the voice,”, 





Pebbles, 


ALL men are not homeless, but some men 
are home less than others. 





....Smidgkins says: ‘‘Make your home 
happy—even if you have to stay away fromit.”’ 


....Unfeline. It is proposed to tax cats. 
For the benefit of the public purrs, of course. 


..-A Western editor receutly rode sixty 
miles on a cow-catcher, and failed to catch the 
cow, after all. 


...“* Which is the bottom of a battercake ?”’ 
is the question that impedes the progress of a 
Kentucky debating club. 


...- Sixty thousand Philadelphia families, it 
is said, will soon break up housekeeping and 
return their Centennial visits. 


....Some people like oysters on the half 
shell, others quail on toast; but we prefer 
eagles on $10 gold pieces. 


....Fish-monger: “ Well, fish is dear, mum. 
You see it’s a-gettin’ werry sca’ce, in conse- 
kence o’ these ’ere aqueriums.”’ 


...."* Change cars!’’ is what a bootblack 
said to a countryman, the other day, when he 
had finished one of his brogans. 


....Every plain girl has one consolation— 
though not a pretty young lady, she will (if she 
lives long enough) be a pretty old one. 


....Inquisitive school-board officer to Hiber- 
nian parent: ‘‘ Was your boy born in Glascae ?” 
“No, sor; an’ I hope he never will be.”’ 


....The married ladies of a Western city have 
formed acome-home-husband club. Itis about 
four feet long and has a brush on the end. 


....Spriggins says that he once prevented a 
severe case of hydrophobia by simply getting on 
a high fence and waiting there till the dog had 
gone away. 


...‘* What is the worst side of naval war- 
fare?’ asked a school-teacher. ‘*The broad- 
side,’’ replied a boy in the back seat. He went 
up to the head. 


....The following is a true copy of a letter 
received by a village schoolmaster: ‘Sur, as 
you are aman of nolege, I intend to inter my 
son in your skull.” 


....Any lady can press her old bonnet over 
into the newspring style by placing it on a 


‘ pavement block and let a loaded ice-wagon 


back over it lengthwise. 


...-A little Chicago four-year-old created a 
ripple by remarking to the teacher of ber Sun- 
day-school class: ‘‘Our dog’s dead. I bet the 
angels was scared when they saw him coming 
up the walk. He is cross to strangers.’’ 


....1n the last illness of George Colman, the 
doctor, being late in his appointment, apologized 
to his patient, saying that he had been called in 
to see aman who had fallen in awell. ‘“ Did 
he kick the bucket?”’ groaned out George. 


...- Recently a justice of the peace in Michi- 
gan, having been hunted up with some difficul- 
ty by a telegraphic messenger, with a dispatch 
announcing his wife’s death, refused to pay 
the charge of one dollar for delivery. He said: 
“T ain’t going to pay for that news, for I’ve 
been expecting the old woman to die for some 
time.” 


.... We find this capital poem in the Burling- 
ton Hawk-Eye: 
AFTER THE COUNT. 


Oh! if I were a Democrat, 
A Democrat, 
A Democrat. 
Oh! if I were a Democrat, 
I would not tear my shirt. 
I’d ramp and howl and rave and swear, 
And rip and tear, 
And yow!l and blare, 
And whoop and screech and snort and “ rare,” 
And stomp and paw the dirt. 


If I were Henry Watterson, 
’Ry Watterson, 
’Ry Watterson, 
If Iwere Henry Watterson, 
I'd hide my shrunken head. 
I’d call for a hundred thousand men, 
*Dred thousand men, 
*Dred thousand men, 
A hundred thousand fighting-men 
To put mein my bed. 


If I were Samuel! Tildi-en, 
’Mule Tildi-ing, 
*Mule Tildi-ing, 
If | were Samuel Tildi-ing, 
I'll tell you what I’d do: 
I'd crawl dowrrin some lonely hole 
Some ground-hog’s hole, 
Some dismal hole, 
Some lonesome, deep, secluded hole, 
And pull the hole in too, 


If I were Rutherford Burchard Hayes, 
’Ford Burchard Hayes, 
’Ford Burchard Hayes, 
I'd say to the Hawke-Eye funny man, 
The honest paragraphist : 

“ Here’s a thirty-thousande-dollar pup- 
Pup-pup- pup-pup- 
Pup-pup-pup-pup- 

Pup-pup-pup-pup-pup-pup-pup-pup- 

“ee: Pup-pup-pup-post-oflice. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ANABLE, C. W., D.D., North Adams, accepts 
call to Springfield, Mass. 

BIXBY, D. C., West Randolph, Vt. 

BLAKE, 8. A., closes his labors at Marshpee, 
Mass., April 8th. 

BROWNE, A., East Washington, N. H., re- 
signs. 

BURTON, N. 8., D.D., Kalamazoo, Mich., re- 
moves to Akron, O. 

CAIN, W. A., Becket, Mass., settles at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

DAVY, W. K.. closes his pastorate at North- 
borough, Mass. ; 

DENISON, A. E., Plainville, Conn., resigns. 

DICK, Joun W., closes his pastorate at Wood- 
stock, Ct. : 

EDDY, D.C., Boston, accepts call to Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

GUNNING, J. H., Morristown, N. J., accepts 
call to Titusville, Pa. 

HAYNES, Emory J., formerly of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, bas been called to 
Washington-ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ane” K., accepts call to Coldbrook Springs, 

ass. 

HULL, C. F., Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island, 
resigns. 

i” JAMES H., ord. at Bridgewater, 


OSBORN, J., Flora, Ill., ord. recently. 

RHEES, H. H., Southbridge, Mass., accepts 
call to Napa, Cal. 

SAWYER, Isaac, D.D., West Boylston, Mass., 
resigns. 

STRAYER. D. J. R., accepts call to Shirleys- 
burg, Pa. 

WILCOX, C., Tonica, IIl., resigns, 

WATROUS, E. H., closes his pastorate at East 
Dover, Vt. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ASHLEY, J. M.. resigns pastorate of Laken, 
Union, and Greeley churches, Kan. 

BELL, RoBert C., Darien, accepts invitation 
to supply Carmel, Conn., a year. 

BODWELL, J. C., Stockbridge, Mass., resigns, 
to take effect Oct 1st. 

DUNLAP, W. P., Union Theological Seminary, 


assigned to home missionary work at 
Glyndon, Minn. 


“FOSTER, Appison P., Chelsea, Mass., called 


to First ch., Jersey City, N. J. 


‘GEER, F., Edinburgh, O., suspends pastoral 


work a year, on account of iJ] health. 
HELMER, C. D., D.D., inst., March 28th, pas- 
tor of Puritan ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HICKS, RicHARD, Bakersfield, resigns, to go to 


Alburgh, Vt. 

HUBBARD, T.8., Rochester, Vt., resigns. 

HUNTRESS, E. L., Derrv, N. H., invited to 
supply Wallingford, Ct., a year. 

_— Amasa, Foxcroft, supplies Temple, 
Me. 

Le BOSQUET, Joun, closes his pastorate at 
Lempster, N. H., April 30th. 

MURCH, A. A., New Haven Seminary, goes to 
Elk River, Minn,, at close of year in May. 

PASCO, M. K., West Williamsfield, accepts 
call to Belpre, O. 

SMITH, JosEpH, Orleand, supplies at Ken- 
duskeag, Me. 

TREAT, Sevan B., D.D., one of the secreta- 
ries of A. B. C. F. M., died at Boston, 
Mass., March 28th. 

WELLMAN, W. W., inst. at Cora, Kan., 
March 8th. 

LUTHERAN. 

BALTZLY, J. B., D.D., Bucyrus, O., accepts 
call to Columbia City, Ind. 

BRODFUHRER, J. C., accepts call to Dacotah 
City, Neb. 

CRIGLER, JoHN JEFFERSON, Knoxville, Ia., 
died recently. 

DURING, M.., accepts call to Dallas City, I). 

EBERT, O. F., Washington, Ill., accepts call 
to Port Plain, N. Y. : 

HAST, A., settles at'Ottumwa, Ia. 

LEISHER, G. W., New Wilmington, accepts 
call to Laysville, Penn. 

SLAYBAUGH, G. H., Lucas, O., resigns. 

SPRECHER, C. 8., Connersville, Pa., accepts 
call to Findlay, O. 


SWOPE, D., Clearspring, Mo., called to Cen- 
terville, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

BIDWELL, O. B.,N. Y. C., accepts call to 
Westminster ch., Bergen, N. J. 

CHASE, Joun M., Auburn Seminary, called to 
Worcester, N. Y¥ 

CHESTER, C. T., Auburn Seminary, called to 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

FRY, WALTER, recently of the Baptist church, 
at Mount Vision, purposes to unite with 
the Otsego (N. Y.) Presbytery. 

HART, Joun SEELEY, LL.D., died at Phila- 
delphia, March 26th, aged 66. 


JONES, JoHN, removes from Wild Rose, Wis., 
to Red Oak, lowa. 


METCALFE, A. D., Auburn, Ky., died re- 
cently, aged 80. 


SOMERS, Arruour H., South Bethlehem, Penp., 
resigns, 


WHITE, T. F., D.D., Ithaca, N. Y., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BOSTWICK, 8. B., D.D., Sandy Hill, N. Y., re- 

signs on account of ill health. 


HALE, C, R., D.D., becomes assistant minister 
of St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md. 


HAMILTON, G. R., Hart’s Falls, N. Y., resigns. 
NICHOLS, W. F., called to Christ church, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


RAIKES, F. W., accepts call to Suspension 
Bridge, UY ™ 





Hitevature, 


. 

The prompt mentton im our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be constdered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes recewwed. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for furs 
ther notice. 








NEW NOVELS. 





THE number of new works of fiction has 
been unusually large this winter, and the 
general dullness in the book trade has not 
availed to cut off the supplies of that in- 
satiate class which besieges the circulating 
libraries and the periodical depots in quest 
of the freshest novel. Just why one wants 
a new novel we have never been able to 
see, for to the young ladies and gentlemen 
of to-day ‘‘Joseph Andrews,” or ‘‘ Humphry 
Clinker,” or even the works of Walter 
Scott and Fenimore Cooper areas unknown 
as the publications of the future. Amer- 
icans are in no little danger of becoming a 
nation of newspaper readers. When one’s 
sole literary occupation is to go through 
the daily paper in the morning and perhaps 
glance at the pages of a weekly or monthly 
in the evening itis inevitable that Shake- 
speare and Milton will soon become to him 
mere names. Nine-tenths of all those who 
pretend to know anything at all about 
Milton, for instance, rely solely upon their 
memory of parsing-lessons at school. If 
the noble names of literature are thus 
disregarded, it would, at least, seem decent 
for novel-readers to read once ina while a 
first-class work of fiction; and yet they will 
not,asarule. The only salvation for them 
lies in the fact that first-class books are 
also occasionally new ones, and so, per- 
force, are read. 

But the recent works of fiction on our 
table are not important enough to form a 
text for a set literary sermon. Roberts 
Brothers’ ‘‘ No Name Series” furnishes the 
showiest of them, in its black and cardinal 
red, The series is getting along in length, 
for The Great Match is its fifth issue. Asa 
whole, the set has been far above the aver- 
age. ‘‘Mercy Philbrick’s Choice” was 
good literature, but rather slumbersome 
reading; ‘‘Is that All?” was inferior in liter- 
ary finish, but of excellent construction; 
and ‘‘Kismet” was good all the way 
through, and a remarkable production, for 
the first book of a young writer. The pres- 
ent story is the first, we believe, which has 
celebrated the glories of base-ball; a strange 
circumstance, in view of the popularity of 
the national game and the American fond- 
ness, in literature, at least, for muscular 
Christianity. It is an interesting, lively, 
and wholesome story. Perhaps it deserves 
other cheery adjectives. Some critics, we 
see, have been troubled by its slang; but 
we are at present in much greater danger 
from amiable stupidity than from innocent 
fun, for the rollicking dialogue of The 
Great Match is certainly innocent. 
Roberts Brothers have also started an- 
other series (we cannot have a book 
nowadays that is not tied to another 
one), entitled the ‘‘Town and Country 
Series.” In size and typography it is 
uniform with the ‘‘No Name”; but it 
is bound in red and black, in what might 
be called the Sunday-school style. Ben 
Miiner’s Wooing, by Holme Lee, is the first 
volume, from which we infer that the series 
is to consist partly of reprints. It is a 
butterfly sort of a book; not very great or 
very bright, but possessing airiness and ele- 
gance enough to save it from being broken 
on the critical wheel. The heroine is en- 
gaged to one man; another falls in love 
with her and gets her at last. This, it will 
be remembered, was the plot of ‘‘ Kismet.” 
Entanglements growjng out of ill-ad- 
vised engagements seem to be growing 
popular in fiction, for here is a third new 
novel, Love in Idleness (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.), with the same sort of a plot. As 
literature, it is much better than ‘‘ Ben 
Milner’s Wooing”; but, unlike that story, 
it leaves a sense of dissatisfaction and in- 
justice on the mind. The hero, to begin 
with, is one of those hateful and middle- 
aged creatures of refinement that figure so 
often in the stories of Henry James, Jr. 
To us there is no more disagreeable person 
in modern fiction than the elegant and cold- 
blooded individual who analyzes his own 
thoughts, dissects those of his inamorata, 
and makes as much trouble and unhappi’ 
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ness as he can, at the same time thinking 
that fate is making it for him. No, that is 
not the worst of it. What such heroes are, 
and not what they do, is the vexatious 
thing to the reader. One can excuse mis- 
takes in an Anglo-Saxon sort of a fellow, 
who, at least, has a warm hand and an honest 
tongue, or ina Lord Dundreary even; but 
an analytic iceberg, so to speak, is 
a creature with whom we have little sym- 
pathy. So in the present story we have 
no great commiseration for Mr. Maurice 
Layton’s hard luck in having to marry the 
woman to whom he is engaged, instead of 
the one he loves, whose hand is finally be- 
stowed on his pauper brother Frank. 
Ferne Fleming (T. B. Peterson & Broth- 
ers), by Mrs. C. A. Warfield, is a sensational 
novel, of the intense school. Pass- 
ing to religious fiction, Pine Needles (Robert 
Carter & Brothers), by Susan Warner, is a 
readable story, including other religious 
narratives, somewhat irreverently called 
“Old Yarns” in the sub-title ———Cun- 
ning Workmen (D. Lothrop & Co.), by 
‘* Pansy,” is a story of active Christian 
work on the part of earnest young men and 
women. Its lessons may be heeded with 
great profit. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


WE lately alluded to the large number of 
new periodicals which have recently ap- 
peared in London, as by an epidemic. There 
are no less than eight—The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Truth, London, The Portrait, Yorick, 
Mayfair, The Westminster Gazette, and The 
Tatler—and all have been measurably suc- 
cessful. We have received from Mr. Bren- 
tano, of this city, who supplies all the above 
periodicals, the first number of The Nine- 
teenth Century, the most important of the 
new ventures; and have found it as valu- 
able a-collection of articles as we have read 
foralong time. Mr. James Knowles, its 
editor, has an excellent faculty for getting 
noted names to write for him, and he was 
the real maker of The Contemporary Review, 
whose circulation he ran up from 2,000 to 
8,000. The present publication is a sort of 
improved edition of that periodical, to 
which it will be a formidable rival. Its 
size and shape are the same; but it is 
stitched in pale green covers, like those 
Putnam’s Monthly used to wear. The first 
article is a sonnet by Mr. Tennyson, in 
which the poet laureate alludes to the 
relations between this periodical and its 
predecessor. Here it is: 

“Those that of late had fleeted far and fast 

To touch all shores, now leaving to the skill 

Of others their old craft seaworthy still, 

Have chartered this ; where, mindful of the past, 
Our true co-mates regather round the mast, 

Of diverse tongue; but with a common will 
Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 

And crocus, to put forth and brave the blast; 
For some, descending from the sacred peak 

Of hoar high-templed Faith, have leagued again 
Their lot with ours to rove the world about; 
And some are wilder comrades, sworn to seek 
If any golden harbor be for men 

In seas of Death and sunless gulfs of Doubt.” 

We have read this through several times, 
and have finally concluded that it is rather 
pretty and appropriate. The next article 
is by Mr. Gladstone, and is an elaboration 
of Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s argument 
on the nature of authority. Mr. Gladstone 
writes very clearly, and expounds his the- 
ories and those of Sir George with a modest 
force that is convincing. His style is that 
of one who is imparting elementary infor- 
mation; but that is inevitable ina meta- 
physician, for in mental science any intelli- 
gent man, after he has tastered the termin- 
ology of the subject, knows as much as any 
other. Mr. Gladstone makes some very 
neat applications of his doctrines. Mr, W. 
R. S. Ralston contributes a very interesting 
account of ‘‘Turkish Story Books,” with 
extracted anecdotes, some of which are 
decidedly clever. Sir John Lubbock’s 
article on the foreign policy of Great Bri- 
tain is chiefly valuable for its historical 
retrospects and statistical figures. Bishop 
C. J. Ellicott (Gloucester and Bristol) is 
the writer of a long and elaborate article on 
a long and elaborate subject, ‘‘ The Church 
of England, Present and Future.” Bishop 
Ellicott stands neatly on the fence, first 
on one leg and then on the other; and finally 
ends his performance by cautiously stepping 
down on the Low Church—no, the Mid- 
die High Church—side, and apologetically 
kicking at the Ritualists under the bottom 
rail. He is one of those amiable old souls, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





unhappily known to some extent on this 
side of the water, whose idea of episcopal 
functions is the exercise of a caution which 
ought to incur the contempt of both ex- 
tremes. By all means, let us have an earn- 
est man when we have a bishop, whether 
High or Low. We should gladly see the 
Right Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., presiding 
over one diocese and the Right Rev. James 
De Koven over another. But, to return to 
Bishop Ellicott, he is actually afraid to 
condemn the sale of livings or to urge 
the disestablishment of the Church. And 
yet he does not dare strike hard blows in 
defense of the present system. The next 
article is on Russia, by M. E. Grant Duff, 
M. P. Itis not very well written, but con- 
tains a great store of facts. Mr. Duff is 
considered an authority on Eastern politics. 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown's discussion of the 
power of the pulpit is well rounded and 
serviceable, and so is Prof. Robertson’s little 
essay on the origin of knowledge. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s biographical essay on 
Falkland is also interesting, though modest. 
The most noticeable, by no means the most 
valuable article of the number is Cardinal 
Manning’s first installment of ‘‘ The True 
Story of the Vatican Council,” in which he 
will rely on his own knowledge and on 
Archbishop Cecconi’s ‘Story of the Ccu- 
menical Council of the Vatican, compiled 
from Original Documents,” published (vol- 
ume the first) at Florence and prepared by 
order of the Pope. Some of Cardinal 
Manning’s admissions and declarations are 
highly important—more so, indeed, than 
his collation of preliminaries to his story. 
Of course, he adopts the highest, that is, the 
humblest ground. His comparisons be- 
tween the state of the world now and at 
the beginning of the Christian Era, etc. 
are worthless. The number closes with 
some notes on science, revised by Prof. 
Huxley. A single article would have been 
worth more than these fragments. 





Tue late Dr. Edward I. Sears’s National 
Quarterly Review is still kept going, its editor 
being David A. Gorton, M.D., a friend of the 
former proprietor’s. Notwithstanding a few 
outside contributions, it has always been vir- 
tually a one-man review. It will, therefore, be 
mainly written hereafter, we suppose, by Dr. 
Gorton. The March number has a long and 
rambling, though not altogether ill-written 
notice of Dr. Sears, in which a more frank ac- 
count of him is given than one would have ex- 
pected. His biographer admits that he was 
often violent and one-sided, and that he was 
profane and a noo-churchgoer. ‘‘ Those who 
knew Dr. Sears best do not claim for him dis- 
tinguished piety. He was well-disposed and 
helpful to his fellows ; but he could denounce, 
even swear, on suitable occasions. Judged from 
a religious point of view, his character was 
neutral, neither good nor bad. In mang respects 
he possessed eminent virtues ; in some, striking 
faults; in all, remarkable ability. He escaped 
the imputation of hypocrisy by at once dis- 
claiming the saintly character. While leaving 
religion, rightly or wrongly, to those whose 
business it is to cultivate it, he devoted himself 
with what energy he could command to the 
work which he rightly conceived to be his.” 
This plea would excuse nearly everybody. How 
can a layman “leave religion to those whose 
business it is to cultivate it’? It was Dr. 
Sears’s business as much as anybody’s. The 
estimate of his literary and scholarly ability is 
exaggerated. He had an unusually large 
variety of information; but it was super- 
ficial, and a ‘‘ pretty good ”’ scholar, especial- 
ly if he had Dr. Sears’s violent temper, 
could only make a pretty good quarterly review. 
The publication, in fact, has never deserved to 
rank with quarterly reviews at all, though its 
name and pretensions have led some careless 
reviewers and timid college officials to bow 
down before it. Dr. Sears drove his sharpest 
business, both in subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, among the colleges and schools, and 
the present number has advertisements of sev- 
eral highly respectable institutioas. His biog- 
rapher says that ‘‘ the charge of blackmail was 
the most cruel thrust Dr. Sears’s keen-scented 
enemies ever gave him.’’ We can readily be- 
lieve this, for if he was innocent his course 
was strange. Colleges like Princeton, the 
University of Michigan, and the University of 
Pennsylvania, which refused to give him their 
advertisements, happened to get the severest 
denunciation ; while institutions which did 
patronize him were lauded to the skies. There- 
fore, his amount of school business was enor- 
mous—ten times that of The North American 
Review and other similar publications. A sus- 
picion kills a quarterly review about as readily 
asafact; and the suspicion in this case was 
well grounded. The present number, we should 











add, is better than those we used to get under 
Dr. Sears. Dr. Gorton may yet give us a useful 
middle-class quarterly, of a semi-Catholic 
character. 


--..Mr. Samuel Smiles’s new book is very in- 
teresting. It is a Life of a Scotch Naturalist— 
namely, Thomas Edward, a mav who has 
pushed himself upward by sheer perseverance. 
Edward, who is still livng, has been a shoe- 
maker all through his life, and he never has had 
any education at all. Yet he has picked up 
what scientific information he could and his 
contributions to natural history are more im- 
portant than those of many men of less mod- 
esty and greater attainments. The story of this 
rough and uncouth man, combining cobbling 
and science, is an admirable illustration of that 
self-help which Mr. Smiles has so often and so 
well described. The book is more interesting 
than most novels and will make Edward 
famous. It is accompanied by fine illustrations 
by George Reid. Harper & Brothers publish it. 


....Roberts Brothers end up their new edi- 
tion of Walter Savage Landor’s Imaginary Con- 
versations with the fourth series, containing the 
rest of the dialogues of literary men, the dia- 
logues of famous women, and the miscel- 
laneous dialogues. This reissue of a standard 
work is the best it has ever bad, and in shape, 
type, paper, and binding leaves nothing to be 
asked for. 


-..-Butler’s Literary Selections (J. H. Butler 
& Co.) consists of an even hundred pieces, in 
prose and poetry, for school use and home- 
reading. They are well chosen and embrace a 
good variety of old and new selections. The 
editor is Mr. J. P. McCaskey. It forms the 
first number of a ‘‘ Ten Times Ten Series,’ of 
three volumes. 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons bind up another 
batch of their pamphlet edition of Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham’s sermons, under the title of The 


Spirit of the New Faith. By a curious misprint, - 


the word ‘‘the’’ is printed twice in this title, 
in staring capitals. 


....Demosthenes is added to the supplement- 
ary series of “Ancient Classics for English 
Readers” (J. B. Lippincott & Co.). Rev. W. 
J. Brodribb, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
edits it on the plan of the preceding volumes. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Land-Birds os Game-Birds of New En- 
gland. Mlu By D. Minot. 8vo, 
pp. xvi, 456. Satenn, Besa: Fine Naturalists’ 
Ag: $3 00 


The Hour which Cometh and Now Is. Sermors 
byJames Freeman Clarke. (New TT 
16mo, pp. vi, 364. Boston: Lee & Shepard.. 

Shakespeare from an American Point of View. 
by George Wilkes. 8vo, pp. xi, 471. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co 

a Ros Jalia ne 12mo, pp. i. 
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einen Wiedte and Bill his Boson, A tale: of 


the ocean and the farm ee O. Sault 
Charles F. — 16mo, pp. New York: 
OU Pi SOW. oo sicccccscccccccccscccsivcccescc 
An Analysis of Religious notes: » * May 
Amberley. 8vo, pp. 745. New York 
TRIO g ccncccccsccnsencccgssscencetetdccn seeeae 3 00 
Quaations Awakened wy the Bible. By Rev. 
John Miller. 12mo, . 182. Philadelphia: 


J.B. Lippincott & C >” eaaetan sdanenamntnnataaeaed 
A Course of Lessons in Modeling Wax Flowers. 
By Florence I. Duncan, Illustrated. mo, 
BDaGk.. THE BAWIO...0.00,,000p.ccccm- caceregeancery 
Gospel Temperance. By Rev. J. M. Van Buren. 
mo . pp. 14. New York: The Nationai 
jemperance BOGIGES cccccnccncccscgccccascconcas 060 
Natural Philosophy for Be mners. Byl. 
. Part 1— 2 e Properties of Solta 
Bodies. mo, pp. xi, 386, 
York: Macmillan & Co 
Rip Ms but By ‘Washington Irving. Trans- 
lated into French b; 7 Mal. Bos. l6mo, 
t a Phi ladelphia : jjaxton, Remsen & 
Hane OR ists ca dc ee cine $0040 0: caning 0d gd pe sones 
The Prince of Wales in aye By J. Drew he 
Illustrated. 1é6mo, . 364. New York: 
Worthington panccepooscesccetecasscegeseecoesance 175 


= _—— ss £ eA Glovions Coming, = 
y, Willis Lord. 12mo, pp. 
oni aes we &.H Beci lecebseustsccdbces 
My late ee. and aan she tau, “7 me. By 
Mrs rren. 12mo, paper, pp. 136. Boston: 
lan  din64sd0seanenbhttin aneatehre a. casehetes 050 
Our First Hundred Years. By C. Ewards Lester. 
(University edition, 2 vols. in 1.) 8vo, pp. 
482; vii, New York: The United 
States Publishing Company. 2 
Annual Report vf the Supervising Surgeon- 
General PFohn M. Woodworth, M. D ) of the 
Marie ospital Service of the United 
States for the fiscal yoda x 1875. With maps 


and plans. 8vo am 229. Washington: 
Government Print' Rl i tt gl 
Congressional pees: wren iguri Con- 
Tess, Sessio By Ben Perley 
green, See With ag (Secon edition.) 8vo, 
paper, pp. 168. The same _— ..........--ee0+.. 
An Outline of the structure vot the Pipe Organ. 
INustrated. By W Clarke. 8v0, 


indianapolis: William H. Clarke 
= He ‘Ones. Jonn A. Lansing. 16mo, 
, Boston: By Jonn 4 by the author .,, 0 75 
mona of English cay ye By William 
Dwight Whitney. 12mo, 1,260. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath 
The Tribune Almanac and Political Register 
{Ne edits em rth A yA ach imo, paper. 
e on, Ww nD O, 
pp. TiN New York : Phe Teibune Association r+ 
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NEW MUSIC. 
Helmick’s Hard eee Rang iowt ten beautiful 


comic songs piano or organ. 
Cincinnati : er. w. A elmick Miscdccéécacaceecda 10 

1 Days March. Francis J. Walsh. 
i Bosto: n> Oliver ‘Ditson& Oo Pat pS I 2 0 30 

Rey at the Gate; or, ae it Back. Song. 
By M. Jolie. PG GAMID: 004 tiecedue inc geca-e 0 35 
a =p Reverie. By B Goerdeler. The os 


My “Darling's Last Smile. ‘Ballad. Words by 
es: music by G. Operti. The same, 0 30 
Evenin Foe ht. Reverie ala Nocturne. 
‘ =. BON 4 pS RE vi 040 
When All par World is Youn; Words by 
Charlies ; music by dB. B. Waldeck. 0 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW NOVELIST. 


THAT CASS 0° LOWRIE. 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ALFRED FREDERICKS. 


One Vol., 12mo, Cloth...........+.... $1 50. 


Mrs. Fanny Hodgson Burnett has long been one 
of tne most favorite contributors of short stories to 
Scribner’s Monthly. That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, which has 
excited extraordinary interest during the course of 
its publication as aserial in the same periodical 
secures for its author a high rank among American 
novelists. The characters are strongly contrasted 
and clearly drawn,the story is intensely dramatic 
and full of pathos, while its whole atmosphere (the 
plot is laid in the coal-mining districts of England) 
is singularly fresh. Even the Lancashire dialect 
gives a quaintness and strength to the narrative, 
which adds greatly to its attractiveness. The plot, 
although simple, is skillfully developed and moves 
steadily forward to the climax. 








PRACTICAL HINTS ON OUT-DOOR LIFE. 


HOW TO CAMP OUT. 


By JOHN M. GOULD, 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
One vol. 16mo, Lllustrated, Cloth - <- $1.00. 





In this compact little manual we have a thoroughly 
practical book, by one who fully understands the 
science of camping out. The instructions given are 
simple and explicit. They cover all details, from the 
starting out of the expedition, and include all possi- 
ble conting2ncies which are likely to arise during its 
progress. Those who know the pleasure of camping 
out will at onc» appreciate the value of such a 
vade mecum ; while the thoroughness with which it 
clears out of the way imaginary difficulties is sure to 
greatly increase the number of those who indulge in 
this most healthful of summer recreations. 





*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, N.Y. 
NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS. 


(a" We beg to draw the attention of those 
intending to replenish their Libraries to the 
NEW Sabbith-school Books of our own pub- 
lication which have been issued during the 
past two years. 


Send for our New Catalogue. 


“ We know of no publishing house in America that 
publishes so many GOOD Sunday-school Books, with 
So littie that | is qenastional as tnat of Robert Carter 








& Brothers. Eggl:ston, in the * National 

S.-8. Teacher.” 

A.L.0. E, Library. 55 volumes....,........ $40 00 

Carters’ Cheap S.-S. Library, No.2. 50 
volumes, ina Wooden Case, net ..... ....--.- 20 00 

Carters’ Cheap 8.-8. Library No. 1. 530 
volumes, in a Wooden Case, net............-- 20 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
533 Broadway, N. Y. 


7. ESSRS. LEAVITT, Auctioneers. 


ay. baredsx. and Friday ‘After. 
noon —— Ajith 12th, and es the 
Clinton Hall Sale Rooms, New Yo 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO BOOK ‘BUYERS. 


PRIVATE LIBRARY 


Dr. R. A. WITTHAUS, Jr., 
COMPRISING A COLLECTION OF 


NATURAL HIsTORY, 
OF RARE EXCELLENCE, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 

Works on bo Ceramic Art, by Jacquemart, Chaffers. 
Marryatt, etc., and a_ choice selection of Standar 

Works, inetenton the Histories of Macaulay. Hume, 
Froude. Gibbon, Thiers, Robertson, Bancroft, Mot- 
ley, Prescott, and others. Also acollection of the 
best works of Fiction, representing Dickens, Field- 
ing, So ett, Sterne. a. ~— ardson, Cooper, 
rv 








FOR LAWYERS AND LAYMEN. 


RAM ON FACTS. 


A TREATISE a a as SUBJECTS OF IN- 
QUIRY BY AJUR y JAMES RAM, Esq., Barris- 
5 ee With yet. &-- Notes by ‘JOHN TOWN- 
oan Esq. Also an Appendix containing David 
Paul Brows 's Golden Rules for the Examination of 
a Witness; Cox’s Practical Advice for Conducting 
the Examination of Witnesses and Opening a Case 
to the Jury; Whewell on Theory and Fact; Hoffman’s 
Fifty Resolutions in regard to Professional Deport- 
ment; Remarkablé Cases of Mistaken Identity and 


oo Son 
BAEC ACTS is an octavo volume of 500 p: 
Price $4 —. upon receipt of whieh t the 


bo Ok will ee sent. pr 
SAKER, VOURHIS & Co., Publishers, 
66 Nassan Street, New York. 


BANGS & CO., 656 Broadway, New York, 


ey sell at auction, on FRIDAY, April 6th, a collection 

Law Books. MONDAY. April 9th, Books, apper- 
taining mostly to the FINE ARTS = the DRAMA, in- 
cluding some illustrated by Cruiks' 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, Apel’ foth and lith, 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
April 12th and 13th, Corns and MEDALS. 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOB & C@., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tiena Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 

an Steet Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 
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NEW AND ENTERTAINING 
BOOKS. 


OLIVIA RALEIGH. 


a Sf W.FOLLETTSYNGE. I6mo. Extra cloth. $1. 
eing the Third Volume of THE STAR SERIES. 





WAX -FLOWERS. 


A Course of Lessons in Modeling Wax Flowers. De- | 


signed especially for beginners. By FLORENCE I. 
DUNCAN. Awarded the First Prize Provincial Ex- 
hibition, Ottawa, 1875. With Illustrations. 12mo. 
Fine cloth, $1. 


QUESTIONS AWAKENED BY THE 
BIBLE. 


I. Are souls immortal? II. Was Christ in Adam 
IIL. Is God _ a Trinity? By Rev. JOHN MILLER’ 
Princeton, N.J. BRmo. Fine cloth. $1.75. 


THREE YEARS AT WOLVERTON. 


& Shoot Oe Story. By a Wolvertonian. 12mo. Fine 
oth 
“The war commencing with the leaving home, is 
carried forward with great vivacity and is evident 
ly the outcome of actual experience.” —London Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Reduction in the Price of 
HENRY’S 
COMMENTARY. 


5 vols. quarto, sheep, 
from $25.00 to $20.00. 
9 vols. octavo, cloth, 


from $27.00 to $20.00. 


“First among the mighty Commentators for general 
usefulness weare bound to mention the man whose name 
is @ household word, MATHEW HENRY. He is most 
pious and pithy, sound and sensible, suggestive and 
sober, terse and trustworthy.”’—REV. C. H. SPURGEON, 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


THE BLESSED HOPE ; 


LORS §=(GOMING 


OF THE LORD. 
BY WILLIS LORD, D. D., 


Author of “ Christian Theology for the People.” 








BBO, TRAE vec scescicsccscocond $1 25. 


The above work, from an author of acknowledged 
ability and experience, is of much interest and 
value to the religious public at this time. It pre- 
sents the Pre- Millennial view of the Second Advent 
in a concise, scriptura), and popular manner. 


W. G. HOLMES, Publisher, 


77 MADISON STREET, CHICACO. 


THE INDEPENDEN?1» 


LLL 


omits. PLCT RISTIA 
BIOGRAPHY, 1 note BAYORE, 8: Sac SAND DO 
TRINES. ties to the 
Age of Charlemasne. a oe Weitere Edited 
by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and Rev. Prof. WACE, M.A. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Cloth, $5.50. 
To be completed in 3 volumes. 

This work is designed to give a comprehensive ac- 
count of the Personal, the Literary, the Dogmatic, 
and the Eeclesiastical Life of the Onurch during the 
first eight centuries of Christianity; and, in com- 
regen with the Dictionary of Christian Antiqui- 


‘Tillemont, Baronius, and Ceiller. The writ 
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Lethrop’s Feateg 20d Approved Select 
raries 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


No.1, 2 vols. Reduced from $38.75 to $23. No.2’ 
d from $62.25 to $38 


iC . No.3, 50 vols” 
Reduced from $55.55 to $35. No. 4,25 vols. Reduced 
from $16.30 to $10. No. 5, 24 vols. oe trom $20 
to $12. No. 6, 30 vols. Reduced from 050 0 $5. 
$500 Prize Stories, 21 vols., $28.75. The $ $1,000 Prize 
Series, 16 vols., $24.50. The Pansy Books, 18 vols., $20.50. 


BOSTON, D. LOTHROP & co. 


A NEW BOOK FOR DESIGNERS 
and Decorators. *‘ Modern Surface Ornament.” ‘To 
completed in 6 numbers. Price $1 per number. Noe 
1 pees STENHOUSE.—The Rocky Mountain Saints. 

mplete history of the Mormons. Thick 8vo. $2.25. 
Kaien ’s Popular History of England. vols. 8vo. 
splendid book for the family. $16. J, SABIN & 
gor 8, Booksellers and Importers, 84 Nassau St., N. Y 








the Fathers have, at the same time, been 
ently studied, the original authorities have oo 
investigated afresh, and the latest results of mod- 
ern inguiry taken inte consideration. Among the 
writers, in addition to other well-known divines and 
historians, are some of the most distinguished 
authori'ies at our universities—such as Professors 
Lightfoot, Westcott Sg and Cowell, of Cam- 
bridge; Professors t and Stubbs, of Oxford; 
and Professor Ho tlh ne: = ‘Dublin ; while foreign and 
American scholars have also co-operated n_ the 
work. Special and minute attention has also — 
paid to the Church History of England, Scotlan 
and Ireland ; and this branch of the subject | has, it ‘$ 
hoped, been "worked out witha thoroughness never 
betore oe ed. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 








BY THE 
SEREAN QUARTERLY. 
A Magazine Lesson Aid for Inter- 
mediate and Senior Scholars. Each 
number THIRTY-TWO pages. Only 
7 cents a quarter, or 25 cents a year. 
100 copies for three months cost only 
$6 25; 16 copies cost but $1 00, or 
5 copies for 32 cents. Pictorial 
Notes; Pictorial Illustrations; Maps; 
Word Studies; Tabulated Statements, 
etc. The most complete, beautiful, 
practical, and helpful of all the In- 
ternational Lesson Helps. Wherever 
known it is immensely popular. THE 
BEREAN QUARTERLY for April, May, 
and June now ready. Send seven 
cents for a specimen number and 
be convinced. Immediate attention 
given to all orders. Address 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 





Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition ot 


WEBSTER’S _ DICTIONARY. 


Contains 18,000 Wurds, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Moneg, Weights and Measures; 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs. 
etc., from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern Lengos es. Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
edges. y mail, when- not otherwise ob- 
page — a of $1. For sale by dea!- 

ener? 

IVISON, LAKEM N. TAYLOR & C 
PUBLISHERS WE ae pt en 

138 and 140 Grand St., New Yerk. 


R. CABTHR & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORK, 
Baegee. | 


A Mery: of Bai- 
ence. Say SOMILLAN & ¢ & re mablishers 
2) Astor Place. Mio York. 

















~ 10-TIMES-10” SERIES. 
Butler's Literary Selections. 


3 PARTS. 
Fresh and Sparkling Se Selections in Prose and 
Verse, for use in Publicand Private Schools, on the 


Platform, at the T'eacher’s Desk, and by the ‘Family 
Fireside. 


PART ONE--=Now Ready. 


Retail Price t Paper, 35 cents ; Cloth, extra, 
75 cents. 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


J. H. BUTLER & C0., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HARPER’S BAZAR: One co either for 

Postage Prepaid vt the Pubticher Jor one year, 
om the United 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one rata for a, zea, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage pr : 
pene pad La ey ty CATALOGCR Moll be be sent by 

eceipt Oo} Oen 

HARPER & BROTHERS, “Franklin Square, N. Y. 


APPLETON & es 
pupisitizns AND Book si ERS, 
and 551 Broadway, N. t 
eegutidarae sent to anv addraaa on anplication, 


Thos Reeaiscer ere Nit nok os eee 
agnificen zlish Gift Books, at our . 
59,892 Beuutiful American Gift Books, at yout aches. 
112,892 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any price. 
Bibles, Pra — F-y-sbony ete., yen ie away. 
Cuaberes Send sta. 

LEGGAT BROS. °3 ‘Beekman Street, New York. 


Send for our Look tty $e 
on eppiieetion. vai owspapers. Sentfzes 
GEORGE ¥ BOWELL & £O-» 
RK ROW, N YORK. 

















ROBERTS BPJVS., PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


Dand POPULAR BOOKS. 3end 
ox J be cet CO,’8 Catalogue, Boston. 








877. Get the Best Commentary on the 1877. 
tee by Todd ard Riddle, postpaid, $1.25. 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., Boston 


ASTONISHINC! 


HEAPEST Book IN THE ENGLISH 
THE CHE TANQUAGE! 


Nearly 1,000 Illustrated Pages, 


bound in plain cloth, and eevee ~ mail, postage pre- 
paid, foro 


ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF. 
Plain Home Talk. embracing. Medical Com- 
n Sense, for $ t? 
Over one hutdron thousand enc of ‘the Standard 
Edition have been sold at three dollars twenty-five 
cents. The new style contains the matter of the 
Standard Edition entire. 


pismagy AND aqs CAUSES. 
PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 
ON Del E REME 
Ganon? DISEA SEs OF THE PIEFE 
ANS OF TRE BODY 


No Neod of Lending Your Copy 
of Plain Home Talk, for the purchase price is within 
reach of all. 


No Need to Consult your Physician 
upon any one of the subjects mentioned, for you 
can have a complete knowledge of the same, and of 
many other i eenagec at less than his oe fee. 


TIMES ARE HAR 

and the best J z to put money in >) purse "isto 
send at once for a copy of the Rk toa Edition of 
Dr. Foote’s “PLAIN on mu can then 
preserve GOOD HEALT oy PeucWing how to 
prevent —. save $i, 30 y purchasing with 
only $1.50 literature that you will upon reading 
say 4s worth 

h «Cheapest Book, Mester, or Oper, Published in 





All purchasers of this book are at liberty to con- 
sult its author, Dr. . FOOTE, in Lexingto on Ave., 
. Y., in person or by “mail, FRE 
Address 
MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


129 East 28th Street, New York. 





In order that it 





may be seen by every Sunday- 


School Worker in the country, we will send 
FREE to any address, specimen copies of 


Our Morninc GulpeE ! 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER CLARK, D.D. 
Semi-Monthly. Only 26 Centsa Year. Fifteenth Year. Retter Than Ever. 
Address JAMES ROBISON, Pub., 132 Fifth Avenne, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Our New Catalogue of &. 5. Books Aids and Requisites, sent to any address, Ba 








SEREY HOLT & CoO., 
ublisbers, New York. 


HOW TO CURE 


Muscularand Nervous Weakness of Women and the 
local affections connected therewith. i* A one 
manual of self-cure without drugs o 
TAYLOR, M.D. Pp. 318. §1. 

wooD ay CO., 17 B. 58th St., New York. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


READY IN APRIL! 
WELCOME TIDINGS, 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 


SACRED SONCS FOR THE SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL, 
BY MESSRS. 


LOWRY, DOANE, and SANKEY, 


Including the last Hymns and Music of the late 


P. P, BLISS. 
WELCOME TIDINGS 


will comprise a combination of talent never before 
equalea in a Sunday-schoo! book. Besides a large 
amount of new material by its authors, it will con- 
tain contributions by other well-known and popular 
writers of the day. 


t2" MR. BLISs’s many friends will be glad to know 
that his two little boys will receive the largest pro- 
portion of the copyright accruing from the sale of 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


This is the only new Song Book authorized by the 
family of MR. BLISS orin which they have any in- 
terest. 

160 pages of our usual Sunday-school style, in 
Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 cents by Mail. 

One copy sent by mail, in paper covers, as soon as pub- 
lished, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


Biglow & Main, | John Church & Co., 
76 E. Oth Street,'66 W. 4th Street, 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 


NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


_ For Sunday Schools, ¢ 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs, 
written especially for it by many of the popular com- 
posers in different parts of the country By no means 
select a book for your school until you have examined 
Soncs or Gratitupk, Itis printed in Combined Notes 
Price 35 cts., $3 60 perdoz by a. $4 20 by _ 


SONGS OF GLORY, GLORY FOR SUNDAY scuoots 
§ (In Combined Notes.) 
Nearly 75,000 already sold. Itis still selling rapidly 
and giving universal satisfaction. Send for sample copy. 
~ Price 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen by express: @ 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


JUST PUBL: SHED: 
WEITZMAN’S 
MANUAL OF 


MUSICAL THEORY. 


This latest contribution to the most important 
branch of musical literature is the ripe result of 
years of thought and expenience of the foremost 
music theorist living. Of all works on the subject, 
this is at once the most exhaustive in treatment and 
popular in style. It shoulJd be in the hands of every 
student. As a book of reference on disputed points, 
it will be found remarkably clear and convincing 
end will eventually supplant every other work on 
the subject. Price $2.50. Copies mailed on receipt 
of price. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway. 
BRANCH, 39 Union Square, N.Y. 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. |Last Will and Testa- 
ment, 


By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. 

* An American Opera in 
5 acts, worthy the og of 
rand — ge not a 
yond the reach of capable wit and spirited music. 
amateurs. Particulars) (Needs no- special cos. 


sent free. Samplecopy,initime. § 
pecimen copy 
paper, $1.00. $1.00. Circulars free. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 

A book for every teacher and student. A CLEAR and 
SIMPLE GUIDE to MUSICAL Enos edge and compo- 
sition. It covers the WHOLE GROUND in amanner 
so simple as to be pomipsebendod by the youngest 
pupil. Inciudes 730 questions, illustrated by 582 ex- 
amples. MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H. R. PALMER was the originator of the class 
of books of gfe ms this is ie laseat and by all odds 
the best. Over 200,000 OP ak of a 
BING... were sold. “SQN RALD” WILL 

MORE. It is an improvement « on all former 
on for Singing Schools and Clas 
Price 75 cents; 7.50 per ROSY 

Specimen and full particulars of CHURCH’S MUS- 
ICAL VISITOR, containing $2.00 worth of new music. 
reading matter, etc., will be sent FREE on receipt of 
postage. 

JUBN oes & CO., Cigsinnatt, 0.; 
5 Broadway, New Yor 


G. SCHIRMER, 
Importer and Publisher of Music, 


Sole Agent for Ameriea of the famous “ Edition 
Peters”’ espace 


701 Broadway, New York. ji-— 


























By KARL MERZ. 

*A sparkling Amateur 
Operetta, for drawin 
{concert rooms. Ful 











The Fndependent. 


TOMPKINS-AVENUE CHURCH 
COUNCIL. 





Dr. Bupinetron’s CourcH REFUSES TO AT- 
TEND IT AND WITHDRAWS FELLOWSHIP 
FROM PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 





A SPECIAL meeting of the members of the 
Clinton-avenue Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn (Dr. Budington’s), was held Monday even- 
ing, March 26th, to take action upon a letter 
missive received from Tompkins-avenue Church 
inviting the Clinton-avenue church to send its 
pastor and a delegate toa council, tobe held 
March 28th, to recognize the Tompkins- -avenue 
Church and install its pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Helmer. 

There was a full attendance. At 7:30 o’clock 
Dr. Budington arose and offered prayer. He 
said in substance: “‘O Great Héad of the 
Church, assembled as we are to-night to per- 
form a duty which has been laid upon us by 
Thy Providence, and in which the prosperity of 
Thy Kingdom is involved, we ask the grace of 
Thy spirit to promote the glory of Thy name 
and of the Church, with which Thou hast 
promised to remain unto death. We ask not 
that our minds should prevail; but that God’s 
will should be made known to us and should 
be done by us. Be pleased to unite our hearts, 
so that our wills and actions to-night may be 
united, and that in spirit and principle they 
may be directed to the single glory of God. 
We remember Thy promise to give wisdom to 
those who ask for it tothe end of time. We 
east the burdens of Thy Church militant upon 
earth on Thee, sure that Thou wilt not permit 
the gates of hell to prevail against it. We re- 
member how Thy will was made manifest 
through Thy servants gathered on a former oc- 
easion in this house to discuss the question 
that still agitates us and calls us together. 
May those who speak to-night speak from their 
hearts, and when we are dismissed may we go 
forth with a renewed sense of Thy presence 
and acertainty that the issue is such as has 
been appointed for Thy own and our blessing. 
May God be glorified, and may we be the in- 
struments of doing His holy will. 

Dr. Bupinaton added: Before asking for 
the reading of the call and the letter-missive, I 
desire to be relieved of the labor of presiding; 
and, as there is a brother among us of large ex- 
perience in parliamentary usages, I ask Brother 
Mitchell to take my place. Mr. Mitchell took 
the moderator’s chair. On motion of Mr. 
Brinckerhoff it was resolved that no person be 
allowed to speak more than once on the same 
subject, and that speeches be confined to 10 
minutes. 

Mr. H. Benepict: I move that this church 
decline the invitation extended to it by the 
Tompkins-avenue Congregational Church, and 
respectfully refuse to send delegates to the 
Council. The motion was seconded. 

Mr. H. B. Spe~rMAN: I move to amend the 
motion to this effect—that this church accept 
the invitation to send a delegate to the Council 
called by the Tompkins-avenue Church. 

I base my reasons for this amendment on the 
two following propositions : 

First. That,so faras any action of this 
cburch in the past is concerned, there are no 
obstacles to our acceptance. We have taken 
no action which would prevent us from accept- 
ing this invitation. We are, so far as I know, 
in fellowship with the church which invites 
us. Itis a neighboring church. We have no 
objection, as I understand, to its members, to 
its organization, or to the proposed organiza- 
tion; and, unless we take action to-night to the 
contrary, there is no reason why we shovld not 
accept. If we take action to-night to the con- 
trary, I think we are bound most fully to give 
our reasons. 

That is my first proposition. 

My second proposition is that the questions 
involved which may influence many persons 
to decline this invitation have been passed 
upon by recognized and competent tribunals, 
and the proceedings of the church in the prem- 
ises have been approved. 

If there are reasons why we should not at- 
tend this council based on any acts of Ply- 
mouth Church or its pastor, I do not see them. 
Since the Council of 1874 the proceedings of 
Plymouth Church, before and since that coun- 
cil, have been reviewed by a larger council. 
The church has investigated the character of 
its pastor, and found him innocent of charges 
made against him; and the second council, 
having examined this action of the church, 
endorses the entire proceedings of the church 
and approves its findings in the case of its 
pastor. 

The pastor has also been tried in the civil 
courts on substantially the same charges, and 
declared not guilty by a vote of three to one of 
the jury. 

This whole question has been adjudicated, 
and the decisions reached are regarded by the 
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Congregational churches generally and by the 
public as a finality ; and there is not the least 
probability that they will ever be disturbed, 
either by any of the churches or in the civil 
ourts. 

Now we may dissent from these conclusions ; 
but we have no other alternative than to ac- 
cept them in case we desire to continue in 
fraternal relations with the churches of our 
order. 

If we are not satisfied with these results, we 
should investigate further. There ts no more 
probability that we or any other church will do 
this than that the stars will fall. Our only 
other alternative is independency. To accom- 
plish this, all we have to do is to refuse this 
and all similar invitations. 

I think that, in a spirit of Christian courtesy 
and in that kindness of feeling which is in our 
hearts toward the Tompkins-avenue Church, we 
should accept this invitation, especially as, 
under the circumstances, we can give no ade- 
quate and satisfactory reason for declining it. 

If, however, the decisions are wrong, and if 
the parties are guilty, as some of us believe 
in our private judgment, then we should let 
the tares grow with the wheat, lest in attempt- 
ing to remove the tares we root up the wheat 
also. 

Now, brethren, I ask you to pause before 
you take a step that will necessarily sow seeds 
of bitterness in a church whose fraternal at- 
attachments and membership associations have 
been so delightful in the past—a church whose 
members are so careful of each other’s reputa- 
tion and character that they will endure much 
and make great personal sacrifices rather than 
make even a ripple upon that kindly feeling 
which has been the glory of this church. 

Those who have not fully examined this 
question should not be led by personal sympa- 
thy to take the ground which our pastor has 
taken unless it is the true and proper ground 
for the church to take. The main objects of 
a Christian church are not the discussion and 
settlement of questions of ecclesiastical poli- 
ty, but to enshrine Jesus Christ in our hearts, 
and impress his spirit and teachings on our 
children, and to save our fellow-men around us. 
Mere questions of church polity are only inci- 
dental to the great objects ef a Christian church, 
and especially so in our denomination, where 
the platforms and methods of proceeding are so 
imperfectly defined that the most profonnd 
minds are equally divided as to what is the true 
interpretation and usage on many important 
points of Congregational polity. 

I think you should pause before you break 
in upon the harmony of this church and the 
fellowship of the churches around us; but, if 
you decide to do so, I ask you to act in accord- 
ance with the instructions inculcated by our 
pastor in his sermon of yesterday morning. 
Come out like men. Show your colors frankly 
and fully, and, if you refuse to accept this invi- 
tation, give fully and completely the reasons 
for your action. It is not manly, it is tra- 
vesty, not to do it. Itis a duty we owe to 
Tompkins-avenue Church, if we do not accept 
their invitation, to let them know our reasons. 

Mr. Spelman was here called to order by the 
Moderator, the allotted time having expired. 

Mr. BARNES: I move that Deacon Spelman 
be granted more time to state his views of the 
ease, 

Objection was made by one of the brethren 
and the Moderator then ruled that the Deacon 
should resign the floor. 

Mr. Baker: Dol understand that the Chair 
is to decide that Deacon Spelman must cease 
talking? 

Tue Moperator: That Is the ruling of the 
Chair; but it is competent to appeal from its 
decision. 

Mr. Baker thereupon appealed from the de- 
cision of the Cnair; but the Chair was sus- 
tained by a vote of 52 to 14. 

Mr. Barnes: If we do not accept this invita- 
tion of the Tompkins-avenue Church because 
Plymouth Chureh is invited to the council, we 
by this act excommunicate Plymouth Church 
and disfellowship ourselves from that church. 
Are we ready for ttis? If we so disfellowship 
ourselves, we cannot consistently give or re- 
ceive any letters from that church. I will ask 
Dr. Budington if tuat is not so. 

Dr Bupineton: I will answer that by and 
by. I prefer not to answer at present. 

Mr. BARNES: The question before us in- 
volves the well-being of this church and the 
interest of religion. A small body of Chris- 
tians, just struggling into existence, desire to 
form themselves into a Congregational church, 
with a pastor at its head against whom nota 
voice is raised. This organization has pre- 
pared a letter-missive inviting every Congre- 
gational church in Brooklyn and New York to 
send a pastor and delegate to assist in the 
formation of a church after their order and 
to be recognized as one of their number. 
Among the churches invited is Plymouth. 
Similar invitations have during the past year 
been received by this church, in which Plym- 
outh has been included, and bya partial vote, 
when no previous notice had been given from 





the pulpit that such action would be taken, 
the invitations have been declined. The first 
instance was an invitation from the Orange 
Valley.Church, which had secured the tempo- 
rary services of Rev. Mr. Ely, of Rochester. 
In their letters-missive the Piymouth Church 
was not overlooked, and an invitation was ex- 
tended toit to send pastor and delegate, as 
well as to Church of the Pilgrims and Clinton- 
avenue Church. The letter, I understand, was 
brought before the Friday-evening prayer- 
meeting, and summarily disposed of, after a 
few brief remarks from our pastor and the 
clerk, stating that the committee did not deem 
it advisable to recommend the acceptance of 
this letter, for reasons not necessary to ex- 
plain. The second instance in which our 
church was invited, in connection with Plym- 
outh, was a letter from the Puritan Church, 
Rey. Mr. Everest pastor. This letter was also 
presented at a Friday-evening prayer-meeting, 
without previous notice. The letter invited us 
to send pastor and delegate to assist in the 
dissolution of the relations between pastor 
and people, and give such advice as we could 
in their present financial trouble. A motion 
was made and seconded that the letter be ac- 
cepted ; but, after remarks from the pastor and 
the clerk and others, a vote was taken, and 
the invitation declined, on the ground that the 
pastor would not be present himself, because: 
First, that the invitation was extended to 
Plymouth Church; second, that Mr. Ey- 
erest was not a member of the Manhattan 
Association ; and, third, that Tompkins-avenue 
Church, which was also invited, had not been 
formally organized and the pastor’s position 
not yet defined. Forthese and other reasons 
our pastor would not consent to appear, with a 
delegate from this church, to witness the sev- 
erance of his long-honored brother in the min- 
istry with the people over whom he had for so 
many years been a useful pastor, and to offer 
sympathy and advice to a church in deep finan- 
cial distress—a society, by the way, in which 
its early history is precious tothe memory of 
many of our friends, who gave generously of 
their means to their church edifice. Now we 
are invited to attend, by pastor and delegate, 
to the formation of a new Congregational 
church and the installation of its pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Helmer. From the position taken by 
Dr. Budington, we are confronted with the 
question: Will this church take action 
in opposition to his views? I can speak 
only forone. I am in favor of sending one 

delegate. If the pastor will not serve, let us 
select one from our number to give the right 
hand of fellowship to that man who so faith- 
fully brake the Bread of Life to the people of 
this church two summers ago, and to the ac- 
ceptance of all who had the privilege of hear- 
ing him. The calling of the Council in 1874 
agreed with my views so far as I then understood 
its original object—yiz., to settle importan 

questions of church policy. If there was a 
motive behind that on the part of the pastors 

of the two churches who called the council, I 

did not then know it. The results of that 

council, I trust have been useful. Iam sorry 
to have seen since that time, however, evidence 
of a personal nature, which has destroyed 
much peace of mind and caused apprehensions 

lest our church sbould seriously suffer in its 

usefulness and spirituality. I contend that 

Clinton-avenue church should be on terms of 

Christian fellowship with every Congregational 

ehurch in our city so long as no council has 

disowned any one of them. We all under- 

stand that our pastor is not willing to associate 

with the pas'or of Plymouth Church. lle has 

decided opinionsin regard to him, and he hasa 

right to his opinion. We should not ask him 

to do what his conscience and his judgment 

tellhimis wrong. But willhe not let his people 

act upon their own unbiased judgment? Is 
the Cljinton-avenue Church ready to decline to 

accept of this invitation of Tompkins-avenue 

Church becau-e invitations are sent to 

Plymouth Church? Are we better than they? 

Are they sinners above all others? What has 

Plymouth Church done that we cannot be in 

fellowship with them? Do we not send letters 

of dismissal and recommendation to that 
church? Can we so continue if by a vote to- 
night we decline this invitation? How about 
the pastor of Plymouth Church? Has he not 
been tried by his own church, under the care- 

ful scrutiny and closest examination of their 
purest and best men, and acquitted? and for 
six long months in a civil court of our country, 

and acquitted ? and then by an ecclesiastical 

advisory council, and acquitted? And now a 
commission have been waiting for the last 
twelve months to examine any charges which 
might be brought against this wonderful man 

from any responsible party. Has there been any 
tesponse? None! When we see a church of 
2,000 members, who know their pastor much 
better than we do, stand in solid phalanx to as- 
gert their confidence in him, is it becoming in 
the pastor of this church, even though he may . 
be authority in all ecclesiastical questions and 
¢hurch polity, to turn his back upon Tomp- 





kins-avenve Church and strive to influence his 


people to give Dr. Helmer and _his little con- 


.gregation the cold shoulder, simply because 


Dr. Helmer has the Christian courtesy to re- 
gard Piymouth Church and its pastor as his 
brethren in Christ, and to recognize them as 
belonging to the fraternity of Congregational 
churches? We must remember that in our 
action we not only reflect upon Plymouth 
Church, but upon all other churches who send 
delegates to this new society. If wedo not ac- 
cept, we declare disfellowship with them. Have 
we, the members of Clinton-avenue Church, 
the heart to reject such a body of Christians 
on any pretended ecclesiastical ground? Can 
we for any personal reason decline this.invita- 
tion? Itrust, forthegood name and continued 
prosperity of this chureh, we shall vote for 
the acceptance of this letter and the sending 
of one delegate, at least, to this newly-born 
church and its worthy pastor. 

Mr. J. W. ELWELL: The paper which I hold 
in my hand, and which I offer to the church as 
its answer to the letter from the Tompkins- 
avenue church, has been shown to many mem- 
bers of the church and has met with their 
approval. 

It has been drawn up in the hope of uniting 
the great majority of the church. Indeed, I 
think it will command the approbation of all 
who have the honor and welfare of the church 
at heart. 

It is designed to be as conciliatory in spirit 
as it is firm in principle. 

Before reading it, let me call your attention, 
for the better comprehension of it, to what is 
not and what és in it. 

You will observe, therefore : 

First. That no new matter is introduced into 
the church by this paper. 

It speaks of the principles of churth order, 
for which this church has, in conjunction with 
the Church of the Pilgrims, taken a stand, for 
which the Council of 1874 was called, and 
which were affirmed by that council; and these 
two churches were thanked for ‘‘ the moral he- 
roism”’ they had evinced in representing, as 
they were told they did, ‘‘the interests of the 
fraternity of Congregational churches, whose 
principles of discipline and whose fair Christian 
fame were endangered.”’ 

And, as no new subject is introduced to the 
church, so no new occasion has been sought by 
us for introducing this subject. 

It is forced upon thé’ consideration of this 
church by the terms of the letter of Tompkins- 
avenue Church, which asks us to meet in coun- 
cil with the Plymouth Church. 

We do not reintroduce the question. 

If we could have had our wish, it would not 
have come up again, after the decisive and re- 
peated action taken by this church. 

Second. You will observe that this paper does 
notinvolve the question of giving letters of 
dismission to the Plymouth Church and receiy- 
ing such letters from them. 

So much for what is not inthis paper. 

It introduces no new subject; but one upon 
which this church has taken previous action, 
sanctioned by a council. 

It creates no new occasion; but accepts one 
coming from without and not to be avoided. 

It does not modify the practice of the church 
as to giving or receiving dismissory letters. 

What, then, és in this paper or minute ? 

First. It contains an expression of our good- 
will toward our brethren of Tompkins-avenue 
and our pleasure in knowing that they purpose 
to form a regular Congregational church after 
the usages of the denomination. 

Their letter authorizes us to hope this, 

We should have been better pleased if they 
had not forced upon us, at this junctureand io 
this way, the question of meeting the Plymouth 
Church in council, and if they had borne in 
mind the solemn duty assigned to this church 
by a council and accepted by it. 

Second. This paper declines to meet the 
Plymouth Church in the proposed council, 
whose special business it is to recognize a Con- 
gregational church and install a Congregational 
pastor, as our principles are diametrically oppo- 
site to them on tbe question of chureh disci- 
pline, a large and influential council having 
sanctioned these principles as fundamental to 
the Cougregational polity, 

This paper declines the invitation now before 
us for these reasons; 

First, Because the remonstrances and pro- 
tests made by this church against certain pro- 
ceedings of the Plymouth Church, as destructive 
of Congregational discipline, were endorsed by 
the Council of 1874; 

Second. Because we are constrained to it by 
fidelity to the essential principles of our denom- 
ination; and 


Third. By loyalty to the Great Head of the 
Church. 

Once more, this minute or paper declares our 
fellowship with all the Congregational churches 
owning the recognized standards of our polity 
and the result of the Council of 1874, which this 


church and the Church of the Pilgrims have 
adopted. 

lt will be seen, therefore, that this paper 4s 
both coneiliatory in toneand in with 
the history and obligations of this church, 


I offer it to this church, to be adopted as a 
final settlement of the whole subject; andIhope 
it will be adopted by the great majority, if not 
by all the members. 

You will observe that this paper or min- 
utes speaks of the action of Plymouth 
Church only as a corporate body, and has neth- 
ing in it against the Christian character of in- 
dividual members of that church or any other 
church. And here I desire to say that it has 
been my endeavor to avoid, if porsible, in our 
discussions, personalities, or to bring up at this 
time any new matter, but ask you to endorse 
the former action of this church in this way 
and at this time; for, if you should vote toe 
accept the invitation now before you, by the 
usages of Congregational practice, you will 
virtually vote to endorse the principles and 
practices or polity of the Plymouth Church, or, 
at least, accept them, and by that act repudiate 
all our former actions and ignore the advice 
and approval of them by the Couseil of 1874, 
which this church has already voted to accept. 

A letter-missive from the Tompkins-ave. 
Church has been received by the clerk of this 
church, desiriug its attendance, by pastor and 
delegate, at a council to be convened on the 
28th inst., for the purpose of recognizing that 
church as a Congregational church and of in- 
stalling their pastor-elect in the fellowship of 
the Congregational churches. 

But, inasmuch as the lett@r-missive of the 
Tompkins-ave. Church has invited the Ply 
mouth Church to be represented in the afore- 
said council, it becomes an unwelcome but an 
unavoidable duty to say: 

First, That this church has felt bound in con- 
seience to protest against certain proceedings 
of that church, as being destructive of the dis- 
cipline of the Congregational churches. 

Second, That in this protest we ‘‘ represented 
the interests of the fraternity of Congregational 
churches, whose priuciples of discipline and 
whose fair Christian fame was endangered,” as 
was in express terms affirmed by a Congrega- 
tional council, the largest and most eminent in 
character ever before assembled. And, 

Third, That we are constrained by advice of 
that Council, made obligatory by subsequent 
events, by our previous action on similar occa- 
sions, and by a sense of duty to ourselves and 
to the denomination at large, and, above all, to 
the Great Head of the Church, to decline rep- 
resentation in the council, whose object we 
would otherwise glatly promote, or in any 
council to which Plymouth Church is invited 
under existing circumstances. 

in adopting this minute the church, besides 
expressing its good-will to the Tompkins-ave. 
Caureh and its pastor-elect, desires also to 
maintain fellowship with all churches owning 
the standards of the Congregational polity, as 
interpreted by the Brooklyn Council of 1874, 
called by this church, in connection with the 
Church of the Pilgrims, and accepted by 
vote of both churches on the 3d of April, 1874. 

The clerk of the church is hereby instructed 
to send a copy of this minute to the Tompkins- 
ave. Church. 


Mr. A. H. Dana: The paper which our 
Brother Elwell has just offered is, as I think 
and as a large majority of this church now 
present will probably by their vote ‘say, salu- 
tary, just, and consistent with the previous 
action of the church and of its known relation 
to the other churehes. I will endeavor to 
make this as clear as possible. A letter-missive 
has been sent from Tompkins-avenue Church} 
and, according to common usage, that letter 
invites us to become a part of the ministers and 
churches that are to form component parts of 
that council. This, brethren, you will bear in 
mind, is according to the established usage of 
the Congregational Chureh or churches; and 
why? The reason is this: The Congregational 
churehes have no judicatory or tribunal, like 
the Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church, the 
Conference of the Methodist Church, nor a 
hierarchy like the Episcopal Church, to estab= 
lish and determine for them questions of doc- 
trivne and of practice. Tne Congregational 
Church determines all its matters of poiity by 
the concurrent action of the churches. There, 
fure, When a que-tion arisés i: is to be deters 
mined by the \ oice of the churches themselves; 
but, as the chureoes in thi- country aré numer- 
ous, it Decomes necessary that a smaller num- 
ber should be called in council, and those wo 
are nominated to hold a place in council must 
be fit representatives of the entire body of 
the churches. Upon this theory it becomes all 
important to Know Who are to be the members 
of the council. The action of a council, let me 
say, is binding upon those who are repre- 
seuted in it. It is also binding upon 
the entire body of churches so far as 
it is representative in the character of 
the churches composing it. It follows from 
this theory of church government, fo which we 
have given our adherence by the law which 
binds us, that it becOmes the right of every 
church that is called to such a council to de- 
termine whether that council fitly represents 
the great Congregational body. It hasa right 
to determine this for ftself, and the church that 
is objected to, if there be any, has its remedy 
by appealing to council, on the ground that they 
have been unjustly objected to, that their good 
name has been aspersed; but the right of the 
church to make objection is beyond all question 
under the Congrégational system. When an 
invitation fs sent to a number of churches, 
they are dalled upon to determine whether 
they’ become constituent members 





of that council, It will not do to come into 
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council and there propose that some church or 
minister is admitted to whom just exception 
can be taken. In such a case the answer will 
be, if I am rightly advised as to Congregation- 
al usage : You are too late with your objection. 
When you received the call was the time that 
your objection should have been made. There- 
fore, when this matter is placed before us it 
becomes our duty and it is the only time when 
we can exercise the right to say whether the 
proposed council is composed of members 
with whom we are willing to join in council. 

If we accept the invitation to go into council, 

what follows? We assume by an acceptance 
of the call that the council is composed of 
churches to which we have no objection, and 
in vain and ineffectual would it be for us to 
say, after we had sent a delegate: “ We find 
here Plymouth Church, and we object to her be- 
ing represented here.’”? By the ordinary law, the 
universal law of Congregationalism, we should 
be too late with our objection. Then we are to 
decide the question whether we are in such re- 
lations with Plymouth Church that we can sit 
in council with her. We are asked to accept 
this invitation ; but by so doing we endorse the 
purity of Plymouth Church as that of being in 
fall fellowship with us and free from all ex- 
ception. And how can we do this without re- 
tracting all we have said and done in the three 
years past; without repudiating the decision 
of the Council of 1874; without. in fact, for- 
feiting all our self-respect and that of the 
churches, the Evangelical churches, which we 
hope to find concurring with us in the action 
which we take. If this be so, the question 
comes up: Is Plymouth Church under such an 
exception ? 

Now is the time that that question is to be 
decided, and we are to say whether for three 
years past we have been proclaiming what is 
false in fact; that all we have been uttering 
against Plymouth Church is not true, and that 
we retract; that we have called a council that 
has passed upon the question, and now we re- 
pudiate the decision of that council, and we 
consent to associate with Plymouth Church, on 
the ground that we have aspersed her good 
name, that she holds an irreproachable position 
in this community, that all the sisterhood of 
churches that go into council admit all this. 
Brethren, I think that will not be your decision. 
Whether this rule of Congregationalism be cor- 
rect or not, and whatever brethren think of that 
rule of Congregational polity, such is the law to 
which we have given our adhesion, and we are 
called upon now to say whether, under the sys- 
tem by which, by entering into a council with 
Plymouth Church, we declare that we are in 
full fellowship with her and endorse whatever 
she has done, and that we have naught against 
her—that is the question which we now decide 
when we decide whether we accept this letter- 
missive. Now, Ihave heard nothing from the 
brethren who have addressed us on the other 
side that goes at all to diminish the force and 
conclusiveness of this view of the subject. We 
have nothing against Plymouth Church person- 
ally. Weare taking the ground of the broad 
principle that that church prior to the Coun- 
cil of 1874 had departed from the rules of dis- 
cipline to that extent that it could hardly be 
considered as a church of Christ. The Council 
sustained the churches, and said we would have 
been justified in actually withdrawing fellow- 
ship from the chureh. By that advice we have 
been guided, and that Council told us to wait 
and see from some intimation of Plymouth 
Church “hether they would consent to be 
guided by the advice of the Council. The sub- 
sequent action of that church has shown no 
such conformity. 

Mr. D. was proceeding to show the subsequent 
action of the church when his time expired. 

Dr. BUDINGTON: My sincere desire and con- 
stant prayer is that this question shall be met 
with a religious sense of obligation to the great 
heart of the Church, and I hope that in the dis- 
cussion going on there will be the utmost 
decorum and respect for others’ opinions. 

Mr. Spelman asked if he was not entitled to 
speak on this new question. 

The Moderator held that it was simply an 
amendment to the original question, and, there- 
fore, the gentleman was not entitled to speak 

gain. 

: Dr Budington hoped that Mr. Spelman 
might be heard on the new phases of the 
question. 

There being no objection, Mr. Spelman said : 
I regret to seem so officious and prominent; 
but the subject since I spoke before has 
assumed a new aspect, as you see, and I con- 
fess that there are some difficulties in my mind 
to the action proposed, which I desire to state. 
I desire to do it in a fraternal state of mind, 
for I certainly feel in no other. I do not desire 
to be factious. 

As I understand Brother Elwell’s amendment, 
as explained by his preliminary statement, the 
ground taken is based upon the action and ad- 
vice of the Council of 1874 touching certain 
proceedings of Plymouth Church in the case of 
Theodore Tilton, and upon subsequent proceed- 
ings of that Church in the case of Mrs. Moulton 
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and others’ ignoring, as the amendment does 
entirely, the existence and decisions of a larger 
council, convened in 1876, which carefully re- 
viewed all the proceedings of Plymouth Church 
complained of, and occurring both before and 
after the Council of 1874. 

The Council of 1874 advised the churches call- 
ing it that the action of Plymouth Church in 
dropping the name of Theodore Tilton from 
the roll of members was, under the circum- 
stances, irregular, and that, if similar cases 
should occur thereafter in the history of 
Plymouth Church, the two churches would 
be justified in withdrawing fellowship from 
Plymouth Church. It is claimed, as I under- 
stand, that several similar cases have occurred 
since, and that the dropping of the name of 
Mrs. Moulton is a similar and more aggravated 
ease, and that, in view of the repetition of the 
ease of Mr. Tilton, this church is justified in de- 
clining to sit in council with Plymouth Church. 

Now it is a question of fact. Have similar 
eases arisen, and is Mrs. Moulton’s a similar 
case? I contend it is not, and in as few words 

_as possible I will state the main points in both 
eases and show the difference between them. 
In the case of the dropping of the name of Mr. 
Tilton the facts are as follows: Grave and 
serious charges were pending against Mr. Tilton 
before the examining committee of Plymouth 
Church. He was charged with circulating and 
promoting scandal derogatory to the character 
of the pastor and injurious to the reputation of 
the church. These charges were in process of 
investigation. Mr. Tilton had been cited before 
the committee to answer. He declined, on the 
ground that he had absented himself from the 
meetings of the church for several years and 
did not regard himselfas a member. He, how- 
ever, stated, at a meeting of the church at which 
his name was dropped, that for the purposes of 
an investigation of the charges against him he 
would consent to regard himself as a member. 

Under this state of the case, with very serious 
charges against Mr. Tilton, alleging that his 
pastor was guilty of gross crime, which bad not 
been examined, of the truth or falsity of which 
the public had no means of judging, the ex- 
amining committee of Plymouth Church rec- 
ommended that his name be dropped from the 
roll of members; and the church accordingly 
dropped his name, simply on the ground that 
he had absented himself from the services and 
ordinances of the church, with no other re- 
flection on his character than such action 
wouldimply. It was in view of this state of 
facts that I was prepared to join with members 
of this church and of the Church of the Pil- 
grims in making a demand of Plymouth 
Church for ar explanation of its conduct ; not 
because Mr. Tilton’s name had been dropped, 
but because of the circumstances connected 
with his case, making this action wrong in 
principle and as tending to encourage immor- 
ality and sin on the part of churchmembers, by 
permitting them, when guilty or when charged 
with guilt, to retire from the church without 
examination or rebuke; and as implying a 
desertion of principle on the part of the 
church which declines to discipline m+mbers 

charged with violating their covenant obliza- 
tions. 

The dropping of members for prolonged 
absence from the meetings of the church, 
when no charges have been preferred against 
them and nothing else is known against their 
moral character, is practiced by many congre- 
gational churches, including our own. 

I now come to the case of Mrs. Moulton, 
which is emphasized as being a similar and 
more aggravated case than that of Mr. Tilton. 

Some two years had elapsed since the action 
was had on Mr. Tilton’s case. In the mean- 

time Plymouth Church had taken up the whole 
question of their pastor’s guilt or innocence, 
had made a full examination of the charges, and 
had unanimously acquitted him. It is unjust 
to that church and to the committee which 
prosecuted the examination to assume that 
there were not some men on the committee and 
many in the church who were thoroughly in 
earnest to get at the whole truth, and who would 
no sooner screen a guilty man than would we 
or any other body of pure and true men. 

It was after all this had occurred that the case 
of Mrs. Moulton came up. No charges had 
been preferred against her, as there had been in 
the caee of Mr. Tilton; nor was any objection 
made to her when her name was dropped, ex- 
cept that she had not attended upon the meet- 
ings of the church. 

Mrs. Moulton alleged, as the reason of her 
absence, her want of confidence in’ the Chris- 
tian character of her pastor, giving several 
specifications. ~ 

The charges against the pastor having been 
investigated by the church, and he pronounced 
innocent, the committee was precluded from 
recognizing her reasons. They said or might 
have said to Mrs. Moulton: “ You may be very 
sincere in your views; but you are wrong. 
This whole subject has been investigated, and 
the church has taken final action, fully acquit- 
ting the pastor.’’ As Mrs. Moulton assigned 
no reasons for absence which the church could 





recognize, her name was dropped for absence, 
There was nothing wrong in dropping her 
name. It was not uncongregational. Mrs. 
Moulton applied for a mutual council. The 
church granted her request and showed its 
willingness to have a council, by adopting Mrs. 
Moulton’s statement of the questions at issue. 
The details were all arranged except the selec- 
tion of the churches. 

Mrs. Moulton selected the Church of the Pil- 
grims and the Clinton-avenue Church, Ply- 
mouth Church objected to these two churches, 
onthe ground that their previous action and 
expressed opinions disqualified them as impar- 
tial judges on the questions at issue ; but con- 
sented to go on with the council with these 
churches included. Mrs. Moulton declined to 
proceed unless Plymouth Church would with- 
draw its objection. Plymouth Church claimed 
the right to object and declined to withdraw 
the objection, while consenting to go on with 
the council. 

That they had aright to object is clear. The 
Congregational Platform of 1865, the latest 
authorized standard on church polity, says: 
‘*The churches to constitute a mutual council 
are selected by agreement between the parties.”’ 
It does not say what kind of an agreement; 
whether each party shall select half the 
churches, independent of the other, or whether 
the seléctions of each party must have the con- 
sent of the other. The council failed, not by 
any fault of Plymouth Church, but by Mrs. 
Moulton’s refusal. The fault may have been 
in the imperfectly defined and loose polity of 
the Congregational system. 

Now, I undertake to say that the case of 
Mrs. Moulton is nota similar case to that of Mr. 
Tilton, and does not justify our refusal to fel- 
lowship Plymouth Church on the advice of the 
Council of 1874. More than that, the Council 
of 1876 approved the proceedings of Plymouth 
Church in the case of Mrs. Moulton. 

I understand that it is not the purpose of the 
amendment to disfellowship Plymouth Church 
in any other respect than in the matter of meet- 
ing with it in church councils; but that we are 
to continue, as heretofore, to give to and receive 
from that church the usual letters transferring 
members. My idea of Christian fellowship is 
that its very essence consists in interchanging 


members. 
That we should recognize Plymouth as an 


Evangelical Christian church, and receive its 
members by letter into our church ,and dismiss 
our members to spend their lives in the bosom 
of that church, and at the same time assume 
such high moral and conscientious grounds 
that we cannot sit for a few hours in a council 
in which Plymouth Church may be represented 
is the sheerest nonsense. 

If our action is so important to save Congre- 
gational polity and preserve the purity of the 
Church at large, why do not the churches of 
our order join us? No movement in this direc- 
tion has been made except by ourchurch. To 
my mind, there is not the least probability our 
churches will sympathize with our cause. I 
am not a prophet nor the son of a propbet; but 
I think I may say that no church or body of 
churches will ever further investigate the pro- 
ceedings of Plymouth Church or the character 
of its pastor, nor will that church be disfellow- 
shiped by any considerable number of 
churches on account of its past record. 

Now, brethren, where are we drifting? Sim- 
ply into independency and final isolation, if 
we adopt this amendment. 

The Rev. Dr. BupineTon then said: I de- 
sire in the course of the evening to say some- 
thing, ard I may as well sayit now. Let me 
begin by repeating what I said on Sunday 
morning, that my chief, I may say my only 
anxiety is thatthe members of this church shall 
understand the real issue before them, and 
then give their vote, as a religious act, under a 
sense of fidelity to the Great Head of the 
Church. I have been much gratified by the 
discussion thus far, and believe it will beso 
conducted that the question will be under- 
stood, and the vote, when reached, be intelli- 
gently and conscientiously tendered. A great 
deal was said by the gentleman who spoke for 
the acceptance of the invitation with which I 
agree, although opposed to his argument in the 
main. The Congregational churches, by their 
platforms and by unvarying usages for genera- 
tions, have held two kinds of communion. The 
one is a communion of courtesy, the other of 
responsibility. By the first it has been our 
practice and our pleasure to recognize, by 
many friendly exchanges, all churches of our 
Lord Jesus Christ holding with us to the head- 
ship of the Lord Jesus and to the doctrine 
that salvation comes through repentance of 
sin and faithin Christ. By the second kind of 
fellowship there is established an intimate and 
responsible communion subsisting between 
Congregational churches, such as in the nature 
of the case cannot exist between them 
and any other denomination of Christian 
churches. This distinctive and responsible 
fellowship is expressed. by meeting in 
councils, to exercise two great functions. 





The first of these is to organize or recognize 
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new Congregational churches ; and this we do 
after a careful examination of their doctrine 
and order has evinced that they hold the tra- 
ditional faith and discipline of the Congrega- 
tional churches.” The second of these funcy 
tions is to examine the doctrine and the char- 
acter of ministers to be ordained or installed, 
and, if found Orthodox and blameless, to in- 
stitute them in the sacred office. In both of 
these cases it is a responsible fellowship. 


We are responsible for the order maintained 
by the churches recognized by the Congrega- 
tional council, and we are responsible for the 
doctrine preached by the ministers in fellow- 
ship with the Congregational churches. The 
simple question now is this: Is this denomina- 
tional fellowship maintained to-day between 
this church and the Plymouth Church. Itisa 
question of fact, and I answer to that question: 
In the first place, this church has asserted that 
the proceedings of Plymouth Church involved 
principles destructive of the common faith and 
discipline of the Congregational churches. 
It would bea small matterif but two churches 
only had asserted that ; but a council of the 
largest and most eminent character, that came 
together at the request of these two churches, 
told us that we were pefectly right, and that 
Piymouth Church had departed vitally from 
the principles which are the common property 
of Congregationalists and the foundation upon 
which the denominational fellowship of our 
churehes rests. This, then, is the state of the 
case. We have published our protests against 
the proceedings of the Plymouth Church not as 
trivial matters and within the liberty of every 
local church, but as destructive of the essen- 
tial principles of our polity; and Jn this we 
have been fully sustained by the eminent Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches we called to 
advise us. The opinion of one or two churches 
would be, standing alone, a small matter; but 
the action of the Council authorizes us in say- 
ing we represent our denomination, we are 
standing for common principles, we cannot de- 
sert them without disowning our own history 
and betraying the trust solemnly confided to our 
keeping. The Council told us we did not 
‘overestimate the gravity of the occasion,’ 
that we were standing for ‘‘the fraternity of 
the Congregational churches,’’ and we were 
highly honored by that Council for ‘‘ the moral 
heroism’’ we had evinced. We are bound, 
therefore, by every consideration to decline 
this invitation. We cannot accept it, and meet 
the Plymouth Church asa regular Congrega- 
tional church, without disowning the Congre- 
gationalism of the most representative coun- 
cil ever convened to advise a church. I speak 
deliberately. I say the most representative coun- 
cil; for the Council of 1876, the late council 
called by the Plymouth Church, was, for the 
bulk of it, confessedly composed of the friends 
of the pastor of that church. And the previous 
council, that of 1874, called by this church, in 
conjunction with the Church of the Pilgrims, 
was selected without knowledge or regard to 
their views on the local case, but because they 
represented the denomination. We are called 
upon, therefore, to act forthe body of churches 
to which we belong. Duty to them requires us 
to decline this invitation. The duty which 
under the Presbyterian polity is assigned to 
the presbytery is under the Congregational 
assigned to the neighboring church. You 
recognized that duty. It was unpleasant and 
difficult ; but you took it up and discharged it, 
and have been signally honored for it. You 
now come to the last act and testimony by 
which you attest your loyalty to the polity you 
have adopted. 

The Congregational, like every other Chris- 
tian denomination, partakes of the ra- 
ture of a partnership in business. A. and B' 
take acommon name to do a common busi- 
ness. In the course of time B. wishes to 
change the line of policy, introduces new 
principles of doing business. And these prin- 
ciples are abhorrent to A., and he says so, and 
demands a dissolution of that copartnership. 
He has aright to make that demand, and the 
attempt to hold him to it is the grossest in- 
justice. I well remember my last conversa- 
tion with the late A. T. Stewart. He was re- 
lating incidents respecting his early life and 
the beginning of his business-life, which he 
began by dissolving partnership. He saw his 
partner deceiving a customer. That partner 
told a lady certain prints would wash. ‘I 
went to him,”’ said Stewart, ‘‘and said: ‘ You 
know very well these prints won’t wash. The 
color will come out at the first washing.’’ 
‘Well,’ answered his partner, ‘when she 
comes back here I shall tell her she didn’t buy 
the prints here.’ Says Mr. Stewart: ‘I can’t 
consent to conduct business on those princi- 
ples.’ ‘Then you will soon end in bankrupt- 
cy,’ said his partner. ‘ Very well,’”’ said Mr 


Stewart, and he dissolved the partnership. 
Now, the Congregational denomination is con- 
ducting the work of setting up churches and 
ministers. They do it on the basis of common 
principles that are well ascertained. We have 
certain platforms which these churches are ex 
pected to live up to, especially certain systems 
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of faith; and such is the freedom of our 
churches that whenever a church departs from 
the order we do not say to the church: “ You 
must alter your principles so as to conform 
them to ours.’? Wedo not say to apy minis- 
ter: ‘‘You shall preach other than you are 
preaching.” But we say: “If you give up 
the common property of our churches in dis- 
cipline, which we have inherited in the old 
Gospel, we simply say, Let us go our way and 
you go your way.” That is all there is to it. 

Now, I wish to say that if we meet Plymouth 
Church as a Congregational church we recog- 
nize a precedent which takes away from mem- 
bers of Congregational churches the protection 
their polity provides against injustice. Mrs. 
Moulton’s case has been represented as very 
different from Mr. Tilton’s. It was different, 
and an infinite aggravation. Mr. Tilton was 
dropped out of the church by his own consent. 
Mrs. Moulton, against her protest. She was 
excluded while present in the church, for ab- 
sence, Which she denied, and after she had 
cbarged foulest guilt upon the pastor, the 
truth of which she declared her ability to 
prove, and demanded trial, which was denied 
her. Excluded from the church, she demanded 
a mutual council; and this too was denied 
her, except upon the impossible condition that 
two churches selected by her should consent to 
enter tbe church under the shadow of a protest, 
designed to take away their moral influence, 
which was all they had to carry to the council, 
as, indeed, all a council bas to impart is moral. 
But it is said we had prejudged the case. I re- 
ply. The case was a new one, and we had not 
prejudged it. In the case of Mr. Tilton we 
had said and done what the Council com- 
mended us for and said was the defense of es- 
sential principles of our polity. Has it come 
to this, then, that fidelity to Christ and his 
truth disqualifies a minister and a church from 
sitting on a council, as unfit thereafter to pass 
judgment? But thisis all we had done; and 
this is the recompense made us for what we 
had done in the way of manifest duty, as the 
Council of 1874 declared. 

It has been said a mutual council was granted 
to Mrs. Moulton. I say it was denied her. 
If one party bas the right to object to the 
choice of the other, the right may be exercised 
till neither churches nor ministers remain out 
of which to constitute a council. To claim 
such arightis absurd. It reduces the system 
of our fathers toa nullity. And are we to be- 
lieve that they adopted for themselves and be- 
queathed to us such an institution ? 

What, now, is the state of the case? What 
is the fact, patent to all the world? Hereisa 
lady, a member of a Congregational church, 
to-day outside of that Congregational church, 
and she has now been lifting up her hands to 
this association of churches to say: “ Brethren 
and sisters, | demand my rights.””?> And she 
speaks in vain. Christ says that ‘‘inasmuch as 
ye do it unto one of the least of these, ye do it 
likewise unto me.’? A woman’s voice is a very 
slender voice in a church of 2,000 or 3,000; but, 
for my part,as a minister of Christ, I take my 
stand by a woman and bya child when they 
are put out of the church without trial and 
without redress from acouncil. And were it 
not for the position which this church has 
taken in disowning the Congregationalism of 
Plymouth Church I should hang my head asa 
minister of the Congregational body, when 
its churches decide that a member can be put 
out of it without trial, and then can be prac- 
tically denied an application to a mutual coun- 
cil to redress the wrongs. I am glad, inasmuch 
as Mrs. Moulton’s name has been mentioned, 
to say that, so far as I know, that lady is as 
much entitled to membership and recognized 
membership in a Congregational church as my 
wife is; and, God helping me, I never will and 
I hope, God helping you, brethren and sisters, 
you will never recognize as Congregationalism 
a principle of discipline which shall put out of 
this church or make it possible to be put out of 
this church any man without trial or without 
recourse to council, and put out of member- 
ship in this church the wife of any man nota 
member, and neither he nor she have any re- 
course against it. 

There is one more point upon which Congre- 
gationalism as represented by Plymouth Church 
is not the Congregationalism of this church, or 
the Congregationalism of the fathers, or the 
Congregationalism of the churches of this 
country as represented by the Council of 1874. 
And that is this: When a pastor of a church 
receives his position by the approbation of 
fellowship he is responsible to that fellowship 
of churches which has introduced him into 
the pastorship ; and, if subsequently common 
fame charges him with crime, it is not accord- 
ing to the Congregationalism of our churches 
that a minister shall have the exclusive selec- 
tion of the court that is to try him. I hold 
that a minister has no more right than the most 
humble member of a church to select a court 
exclusively from his own friends and deny 
that he will ever submit his case to a mutual 
council. We part company there ; but we part 
company in the assertion of the liberty of our 





own church. We do no injustice to Plymouth 
Church when we tell them that their principles 
are not our principles. We do not prescribe 
for them. We only claim the freedom for our- 
selves to say with whom we shall associate and 
what the Congregationalism is that we should 
setup. I pray you, do not accept this invita- 
tion, as you value the missionary success of 
our churches. The basis upon which your home 
missionary funds and your foreign missionary 
funds are given is this: That, when given, they 
shall go to organize churches which shall be or- 
derly in discipline, which shall be orthodox in 
faith. And if you cannot have in the recog- 
nized purity of our churches assurances that 
they shall be pure, that the members shall be 
protected in their rights, and no one excluded 
without due process—if you cannot have these 
assurances, it will not be long before it will be 
impossible to raise the requisite funds to build 
up our churches in the West or in foreign 
lands. I am not surprised to learn that the 
treasuries of our home missionary and foreign 
missionary boards have been depleted. I am not 
surprised to learn that many wills have been 
changed, and men are not willing to give their 
money unless they know what sort of churches 
shall be established and what kind of ministers 
shall be admitted to fellowship. I pray you do 
this for the sake of the Church at large. We 
have come into perilous times. Brethren, in 
doing what 1 hope you will do to-night you will 
be strengthening the hearts and the hands of 
this whole fellowship of churches over the 
East and the West. The principles of the Jate 
council have never been accepted by any church 
except Plymouth Church. The principles of 
that council will never be accepted by any 
otherchurch. They are already disowned, not 
only by the common sentiment of the country, 
but by many who have been made use of—as 
they have discovered and are not slow to con- 
fess. They have been made use of to formulate 
the principles necessary to defend the proceed- 
ings of that church. To-night, brethren, you 
end, I suppose, this long and painful history 
that has vexed your hearts and pained mine for 
these four years while you have been standing 
for our common principles. God knows 
that in my ministry of twenty-two years 
I have never done anything that has cost me 
so much and nothing into which I have put my 
heart, my prayers, my conscience so much as 
this. It has been well said I have taken my 
stand. I only ask you to take your stand to- 
night. I want to say to you, brethren, that I 
would not, if I could, decide this for you. I 
want you to decide it for yourselves, and if 
you are not satisfied with the reasons I have 
given for declining this invitation do accept it; 
but let us end it to-night finally and forever, 
and let us have free hearts and free hands 
henceforth to do the broader work of the Chris- 
tian ministry and of the Christian Church. 

Mr. BARNES: I would like to ask our pastor 
if he had prejudged the case of Mrs Moulton? 

Dr. BuprneTon: No, sir. Neither this 
church nor the pastor of this church. 

Mr. BARNES: Previous to the mutual coun- 
cil had you not interviews with Mr. and Mrs. 
Moulton ? 

Dr. Bupineton: Yes, sir. And I will tell 
you what the interviews were. I[ never saw 
Mr. Moulton until he came into my parlor one 
day and introduced himself. He said: ‘‘My 
wife is a member of Plymouth Church, and 
they are about to put her out of the church. I 
want to know what rights my wife has as a 
member of the Congregational Church.”’ My 
reply was this: ‘‘Mr. Moulton, you make a 
proper inquiry of me as a neighboring Congre- 
gational pastor. It is at once my duty and my 
privilege to answer that question, avd I will 
give you all the information I can as to what 
the principles of the Congregational polity en- 
able you to do in defending what you regard as 
your wife’s right.”” And that is all [ said. 

Mr. ELWELL: There are very few in this 
church that know Mr. Helmer better than I do, 
and I highly esteem him as a minister of Christ 
and I will not go behind, in personal regard for 
him, any member of this church. And I have 
also a great many warm friends in that church, 
and so I wish to disclaim any personal feeling 
inthe matter. But I am proceeding on the 
broad ground of principle. 

Dr. BuDINGTON: I say amen to that. 

Mr. ABIEL Woop: The few words I propose 
to utter will not rise to the dignity of a speech, 
nor shall I attempt any extended argument; 
but what I have to say isin the nature of a per- 
sonal explanation of my vote. 

There is, probably, not another man here 
present—at any rate, no member of this church 
—whose position is so peculiar as mine; and, if 
you will allow me such personal reference, I 
will explain: 

About nineteen years agoI stood in Plymouth 
Church (one of a company of nearly two hun- 
dred who joined that Church upon profession 
of faith at that time), and was then baptized 
by Mr. Beecher. I have been a member of this 
church (Dr. Budington’s) for nearly seventeen 
years; have held office here for eight years ; 
and at this very altar have stood successively 





with all my five children, who have been bap- 
tized by the pastor of this church. 

What a spectacle is presented here to-night! 
What a commentary upon human life! I have 
listened with close attention to the learned ar- 
guments upon Congregational polity and eccle- 
siastical rules; but I undertake to say—and I 
appeal to every man’s consciousness to support 
the truth of my assertion—that those who vote 
to decline this invitation will do so because 
they believe Mr. Beecher guilty. 

(At this point the speaker was called to order 
by Mr. Candler. The Chairman decided him to 
be in order, and he proceeded. ) 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I undertake to say 
that it matters not what any man’s individual 
opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the pas- 
tor of Plymouth Church may be. He has been 
tried by his countrymen and acquitted, the 
Council has exonerated him; and he, therefore, 
stands before the world to-day as an innocent 
man. 

Does any man here present know that he is 
guilty? If so, let him now rise in his place and 
say so. We have heard this evening that we 
have received the commendation and praise of 
sister churches for our manly and determined 
stand for Congregational principles. Name the 
churches that have come out and stand along- 
side of ours in this regard. With the excep- 
tion of the Church of the Pilgrims, I have yet 
to learn of asingle one. Talk about disfellow- 
shiping Plymouth Church! We shall by our 
proposed action disfellowship ourselves. That 
is about all Ihave tosay. 1 shall vote to ac- 
cept the invitation. 

Mr. ALFRED C. BARNES: I had hoped this 
trouble would not again agitate our church; 
but its periodical reappearance seems inevitable. 
Sometimes we call it one thing and sometimes, 
another, and very seldom what it really is. At 
present it takes the form of withholding fellow- 
ship from a young church seeking to join the 
Congregational fold—not because we have fore- 
seen that its doctrines will be heretical; but 
because it will not ostracise from Christian 
recognition a third party, to whom we have ob- 
jections. Soften our refusal as we may with 
honeyed words of regret and good wishes, this 
j8 our true attitude; and in it comes again the 
old spirit that led to the Advisory Council of 
1874, which met within these walls by our invi- 
tation. Without any of that triumphant feel- 
ing which finds its expression in ‘‘I told you 
so,’’ I may yet venture to remind the audience 
that while that council was under consideration 
I took the liberty to remark that we were 
arousing an element which we might not be able 
to control, and which would end in great disas- 
ter tothe Christian Church and cause. I havea 
right to add now that prophecy has become his- 
tory. 

It is true that in our public assemblies we 
have discoursed very gravely about the prerog- 
atives of offending churchmembers, and the 
privilege of councils, until it has appeared that 
we were really interested in these important ab- 
stractions of church polity; but in private 
another theme is on our lips, as it is in our 
hearts, and you all know how the great outside 
world has fairly seethed with the scandal which 
our action precipitated. What could we not 
afford to give if every word that has ever been 
spoken or written on this subject could be 
blotted from the memory of the living! It 
makes good men shudder and turn pale 
to see the prospect of new vitality which 
it is now receiving. Shall we never see 
the end? Is there no hope? Must this 
unsightly thing remain before the eyes of 
our children during all their best and purest 
years? Must the Church of God on earth hang 
her head in shame through all our time, be- 
cause some of her foremost sons will never be 
satisfied unless they can succeed in fastening 
upon the brow of the most illustrious of their 
number the brand and seal of infamy ? 

I do not profess to be deeply versed or inter- 
ested in Congregationalism as a sectarian de- 
velopment. If we had fewer sects there might 
be more religion in the world. But Iam deeply 
concerned for the general cause of Christian 
charity and brotherly love, which lies suffering 
and bleeding, while fine points of church polity 
are being hotly disputed. Many of us feel 
quite willing that councils, the proper courts 
of the Church, should settle the “ fine points ’’; 
and so we have listened with satisfaction and 
respect to both the councils oe affair 
has made necessary. Some of nds on 
the other side have, apparently, heard only 
from the Council of 1874, and I regret that the 
pastor has spoken slightingly of its successor. 
Nevertheless, both must be recognized as em- 
inently respectable ; and there is no contradic- 
tion in their results. Wise and good men who 
were prominent in both have declared their 
action to be perfectly consistent. If it were an 
offense in the Council of 1876 not to read Ply- 
mouth Church out of the denomination, our 
own advisers were equally open to complaint, 
Plymouth recognized the judgment of Number 
One, although, by the same process of reason- 
ing under which we object to Number Two, 
we were supposed to have had things all our 
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own way before it. It is, therefore, not only 
unjust, but an evidence of weakness, that we 
are unwilling to accept the result of their coun- 
cil (if you please to call it so) in the same gen- 
erous spirit. 

One thing we should mark and inwardly 
digest, however, if we propose to pin our faith 
entirely to the Clinton-avenue Council. Alg 
though our proceeding in the matter before us 
is nominally to be based upon its action, any 
candid or disinterested person who will study 
its composition and deliberations will be satis- 
fied that, if that council were reconvened at 
once, it would not advise the course for which we 
are attempting to make it responsible. 

I have said that the brethren who are here so 
anxious about barren rules and precedents ex- 
press themselves in private quite emphatically 
on another point, which is far more conclusive 
in their eyes as a ground for disfellow- 
shiping the great church on the Hights. 
‘*The fact is,” they say—and here they do, in- 
deed, place the ax at the root of the whole 
matter, only the ax is a dull one—‘‘ there is a 
quantity of undeveloped testimony against Mr. 
Beecher which, if it could only be known, 
would utterly condemn him.’’ I believe it is 
no secret that in the early conferences which 
have led up to this meeting it was gravely con- 
sidered whether to boldly take the bull by the 
horns in the form of a new arraignment, or 
whether we should stealthily draw his life- 
blood with atechnicality! It is a pity the more 
timid policy prevailed; for itis another evi- 
dence of weakness which we can ill afford to 
show. Yet further investigation must have re- 
sulted in further disappointment, if it be as- 
sumed that the object of a trial is to prove the 
accused guilty. The precise nature of the so- 
called ‘‘ undeveloped testimony” is well known 
to many persons, and it is only necessary to 
add that it serves its purpose best in ambush. 
If there is any effort for its suppression, it 
+ must arise from the chivalrous determination 
of Mr. Beecher to shield one unfortunate per- 
son at whatever cost of unexplained circum- 
stances to himself. How anxious those who 
harp upon this string are that all shall be 
known may be inferred from the correspond- 
ence which has taken place between the New 
York and Brooklyn Association of Ministers 
and the eminent gentleman who recently 
visited Brooklyn and tried to use our church as 
a catspaw for the embittered spirits whom he 
represents. 

Mr. PacKarp: “I call the speaker to order. 
He is abusing a man who is as good or better 
than himself.” 

Mr. Barnes: ‘Thank you, Mr. Packard. I 
do not wish to dwell onthe subject. Before 
we take this action it behooves us to reflect 
that the 2,000 people at whom it is aimed are 
our friends and neighbors, known and person- 
ally respected by us. Aye, there is a closer 
tie—they are our fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, sons and daughters, for many fam- 
ilies are divided between the two churches in 
that way, and with them we are to be forbid- 
den to sit in Christian fellowship henceforth ! 
How much more reasonable it would be on the 
other hand, since they are satisfied with their 
pastor, after having formally investigated him, 
to respect their decision, instead of assuming 
to be holier than they. Why, it provokes a 
smile to think of that vast congregation of 
God-fearing men and women as engaged in a 
stupendous conspiracy to hide the skeleton in 
their midst. It cannot be either that the 
Council of 1876 were only another set of ras- 
cals engaged to certify to the certificate of 
the first set. Yet the Council was satisfied 
with the investigation already made by the 
church, and only in response to the clamor of 
certain moral Oliver Twists for ‘‘more” did 
they provide a channel in which any further 
residuum of the scandal might run. Yet their 
overtures were received in the spirit displayed 
by the gentleman from Andover. 

(At this point Mr. Barnes was interrupted by 
the Moderator, his ten minutes having ex- 
pired.) 

Mr. E. Packarp: The gentleman (Mr. A. C. 
Barnes) has recalled his prophecy. Iam very 
willing to concede his ability in that line. He 
stood behind the post near which he now sits, 
and his remark was : ‘‘If we goon in this thing 
(Council of 1874) it may open a depth of in- 
famy at which the Christian world will stand 
aghast.” Now, if he is satisfied that it is ful- 
filled, Iam. As for the invitation we have met 
to consider, we are asked by some here to send 
one who shall represent not them alone, but 
this church. They ask me to authorize a dele- 
gate to represent me in a council with Ply- 
mouth Church. Now, I fully recognize the 
principle that the church should be ruled by 
the majority, and am only anxious to have this 
question settled to-night, so that I may know 
what I am to do, for I do not mean to be repre- 
sented by any such council. Last summer I 
was crossing on one of the Fulton Ferry boats, 
standing in the crowd on the forward deck. 
All at once I noticed those before me grasp 
their handkerchiefs, and, looking out, I saw that 
the very unpleasant smell which was sweeping 
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over us came from a large tugboat loaded with 
the carcasses of twenty-five or more dead 
horses. As you may suppose, they made quite 
a pile, on top of which two men were seated, 
smoking and evidently much amused at the dis- 
gust of our passengers. Several others were 
standing in other parts of the tugboat, equally 
amused. One called: ‘‘ Throw us a line, and 
We'll take you right along.”» Two men near 
me began an argument as to the healthfulness 
of the business; one saying that he knew a 
man far gone in consumption who was able to 
get a job on one of those things, and now 
weighed nearly two hundred. In spite of this, 
I was very glad when we sheered off. Now, it 
may be very lovely and very improving ; but if 
this church chooses to decide to-night that love 
and peace shall be forged into a chain to bind us 
to such a load, I want a chance to take another 
boat. 

Mr. H. W. Brinckernorr: I distinctly re- 
member the words used by Mr. A. C. Barnes 
when the calling of the Council in 1874 was 
being discussed here, for [ had occasion to pro- 
test against them at the time. He objected then 
to calling the Council on the ground that “ some 
horrible scandal might be unearthed that 
would set back the cause of Christ a hundred 
years’ ; and I protested then, most emphatic- 
ally, against the idea that the cause of Christ 
could have anything to fear under any circum- 
stances from any revelation of the truth, how- 
ever searching. 

If the cause of Christ has suffered at all from 
this affair, it has been because this horrible 
scandal has not been unearthed ; but, though 
carefully covered up, it still lies a putrefying 
mass on the floor of God’s temple on earth, 
which we are bound to keep pure and clean. 
Shall we stand by and do nothing but hold our 
noses ? 

I desire, however, to call your attention to 
one other point which has seemed to me of 
much importance in this connection. Might I 
ask the clerk to read the foot-note at the end 
of the Articles of Faith as contained in the 
Manual of Piymouth Church? [The clerk then 
read the following foot-note from the Manual 
of Plymouth Church, adopted in 1874: “ Until 
Jan. 7th, 1870, the assent of members joining 
on profession was required to these articles ; 
but an amendment was then passed dispensing 
with this requirement.’’} 

Mr. Brinckerhoff then proceeded to say: I be- 
lieve that, had it not been for other and more 
exciting events occurring at and since this 
Manual was adopted, this foot-note would have 
received at the hands of neighboring churches 
the prompt attention and decisive action which 
it certainly deserves. With that foot-note ap- 
pended, what is the use of a Confession of 
Faith at all? What possible guaranty have 
we now as to the faith of any members of 
Plymouth Church admitted on profession 
since the adoption of that Manual except the 
personal character of her examining committee ? 
They may be Mormons, or Universalists, or 
even heathen, for all we can be sure of to the 
contrary. 

Would we have welcomed to our side as an 
ally, during the late war, a vessel bearing the 
Stars and Stripes at her peak, but with an in- 
scription to the effect that “loyalty to this 
particular flag is not required of any of this 
crew’? We might have had the highest opin- 
ion of all on board ; but I fancy we would have 
been slow to have accepted her co-operation 
on those terms. 

The confession of faith is the flag of a 
church, and itis her duty to stand by it. 


This whole question is avery simple one, and 
should not be befogged by any reference to 
the personal character of the pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, which has nothing whatever to 
do with it. You cannot send a delegaie to this 
council without endorsing the proceedings of 
Plymouth Church. Itis for this reason that 
all the churches are named in the letter-miss- 
ive, so that we may know whom we are to en- 
dorse by our presence. Otherwise mentioning 
the names of the churches would be tono pur- 
pose. 

If these proceedings of Plymouth Church 
commend themselves to your approbation, and 
you are willing to have it understood that we 
adhere to our confession of faith simply 
through some old-fashioned notions of pro- 
priety, and not from any conviction of its 
importance, then you will senda delegate to 
this council ; but otherwise, not. Let me en- 
treat you to decide this question calmly and 
carefully. 

Tue Rev. Moses H. WIDER: The discus- 
sions of the evening have created in mea de- 
sire to make a somewhat extended speech ; but 
my strength will permit me to speak of only a 
few prominent points, In the providence of 
God, I have been placed in circumstances where 
I have probably bad better opportunity to 
understand the laws of our Congregational 
government than any one of this congregation. 
My own recollection of the practices of the 
churches reaches back well nigh fifty years, 
and, what with a thorough examination of the 
recognized authorities of the past, so far as 
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accessible, and a comparison of notes and views 
with the notable men of the generation which 
is now fast moving to the mansions above, I 
cannot permit the looseness and disregard of 
laws so manifest in what has been said this 
evening to pass without an attempt to correct 
them. We have no statute laws; but we have 
an unwritten law as clear, as well defined, and 
as binding on our churches as the common laws 
of our courts upon their practice. The fathers 
of ourchurches did not recognize a law that 
was not derived from the great Head and Law- 
giver of the Church. We are to look, then, to 
the New Testament and to the approved usages 
of the churches for the more than 200 years of 
our denominational existence for the common 
law which regulates our polity. There have 
been gathered from an association with other 
polities accretions which are not Corgrega- 
tional and can be practiced only to our in- 
jury. 

Our councils are cenventions of churches, 
represented by pastor and delegate, called bya 
church of the fraternity to advise or aid it in its 
appropriate work. The letter-missive also 
contains a list of the churches to whom the in- 
vitation is sent, to give each church its right of 
determining whether it can consistently sit in 
council with them. If there is in the list 
a church which the church cannot fellow- 
chip, its only course is to decline theinvitation, 
A vote to accept the invitation is a vote of fel- 
lowship with all the churchesinvited. Suppose 
this church has become acquainted with facts 
which implicate a sister church, and it is 
considering whether it is not its duty to deal 
with that church for its delinquency, and 
while the matter is under consideration a 
letter-missive is received inviting us to uuite 
in a council to which the delinquent church is 
invited. What are we to do? If we accept 
the invitation, we pass a vote of fellowship 
with it, notwithstanding its delinquency; and 
we cannot consistently deal with it for what 
does not interfere with our fellowship. We 
can only decline the invitation; and, in doing 
tris, we do not withdraw fellowship from the 
church that has invited us, nor from any other 
of the fraternity. This has been the prac‘ice 
of the Church for more than 200 years, and I 
have yet to learn the first instance of the har- 
mony of the brotherhood being disturbed by it. 
Our relations to Plymouth Church are such 
that we cannot approve of it asa Congrega- 
tional church and we cannot vote to fellow- 
ship it. Some have said that they would vote 
to withdraw fellowship from the church; but 
until that vote is passed we ought to meet 
them iv council. I have not in mind aninstance 
in the history of the last 200 years wherea 
church has voted formally to withdraw fellow- 
ship. I believe it has always been the practice, 
whenever occasions arise, to decline the fellow- 
ship. Our duty to the Great Head and Governor 
of the Church requires us to sustain the laws of 
our polity, which we believe to be taught by 
him in his Word. 

I am sorry that this should be madea personal 
matter. It has been said that all who vote not 
to accept this invitation do it because they be- 
lieve the Plymouth pastor guilty of the charges 
against him. I wish to say most emphatically 
that this is not true. With the pastor of 
Plymouth Church we have nothing to do. He 
is beyond our reach. Our controversy is with 
the church of which he isa member. We have 
no desire to attend to his case. He is charged 
by common fame with gross immoralities. We 
have not made the charges; it is not our 
province to try them. They cast an intolerable 
scandal upon our Congregational Zion. The 
church of which he is a member is bound by its 
covenant with the fraternity of churches to re- 
move that scandal. It should cause a thorough, 
impartial examination into all the facts of the 
case, and, if possible, prove him innocent. 
They have not done this. They have never en- 
tered upon an examination in a way that would 
permit them to ascertain all the facts, and they 
have persistently refused to doit. No tribunal 
acknowledged by either the Congregational 
churches or the civil law has yet had the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining either his guilt or his in- 
nocerce. Itis for this and other vivlations of 
Congregational order that we complain. And 
we can by no act of ours have fellowship with 
that church until they have done what they can 
to remove this scandal, by proving their pastor 
innocent of t! ges against him. 

Mr. W' a minister to be required to 
prove himself innocent ? 

Mr. WILDER: I have not said that he should 
prove himself innocent. 

Mr. Woon: It isthe same thing. How can 
bis church prove him innocent? 

Mr. WILDER: Suppose a member of this 
ehurch—our pastor, for example, for he is a 
member of the church—should be charged by 
publie rumor with disgraceful criminal con- 
duct, do you think the church would try to 
eoverit up? Would they not, rather, without 
delay, aseertain all the facts; and, if there were 
bo grounds for the rumor, would they not so 
probe the matter that he would be entirely free 





from the suspicion? If they did not, they 


would themselves be supposed guilty of sus- 
taining his evil conduct, and justly. ‘ 

Mr. Elwell’s amendment was carried by a 
vote of 70 to 26. The original question, as 
amended, was then put to vote, and carried by a 
vote of 155 to 60. 

Dr. Hutchinson then offered the following: 

Resolved, That the clerk of the church be in- 
structed to send a copy of the minute adopted 
this evening, as an avswer toall Jetters-missive 
hereafter sent to this church which involve 
the question of meeting Plymouth Church in 
council. 

Mr. Barnes offered as an amendment that the 
meeting adjourn. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Wood asked if it was competent for the 
meeting to pass the resolution of Dr, Hutchin- 
son, when they were called together for a 
specific purpose, which was stated in the call. 

The Moderator decided that the resolution 
was in order. 

The resolution was then adopted by a vote 
of 77 to 37. 

The meeting then adjourned, it being half- 
past ten, 
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@ GREAT PREMIUM. 
“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 











L) 


BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 





TWENTY-SIX THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS REMARKABLE BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 





This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


“written 10 a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 


observation, fragmentary, but trwe in all essential particulars. 


revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. 


There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. 


My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


It gives a better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than can be 


found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. Among the hundreds of stories, incidents, and topics 


introduced in this volume are the following: 


Hon. Owen Lovejoy.—What Mr. Lincoln says when told of bis death. 

Mr. Frank B. Carpenter gives all the facts and particulars about the painting of the 
‘‘Emancipation Proclamation.” 

Judge Holt tells, in the President’s room, many startling facts to Mr. Lincoln about the 
atrocities of ‘‘ a guerrilla leader in Missouri” during the Rebellion. 

Lincoln most touchingly refers to President Harrison’s birth-day. 

Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on the dedication of Gettysburg, as told by Mr. Lincoln, 

The story of the rebel captain’s pardon, which the captain’s wife did not obtain. 

The Methodist minister who wanted to be achaplain. What was said and done. 

Willie Lincoln’s ponies and the coachman’s loss of greenbacks. Tad’s sorrow. 

General Crittenden’s story about his little son, 9 years old, and his horse ‘‘ John Jay.” 

Montgomery Blair’s story about a hideous painting of Lincoln and villainous wood-cuts. 

John C, Fremont, and the movements to make him the opposition candidate to Mr, 
Lincoln. What Owen Lovejoy said about it. 

The inimitable thunder and lightning story told by Mr. Lincoln, about a frontier traveler 
who once made a prayer, asking for ‘‘ more light and less noise.” 

Edwin Booth and the ‘‘ Hamlet” story. What Lincoln said about it. 

Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable memory. The Flood story. 

Mr. Lincoln and bank taxation illustrated by a little story about ‘‘eating greens.” 

Secretary Stanton and the little incident about a “‘ crisis” in our history. 

Lincoln about appointing the Angel Gabriel paymaster in the army. 

General Grant ‘‘ not in the show business,” and, hence, didn’t dine with Mrs. Lincoln. 

Lincoln reading the poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The assassination expected, and what Lincoln said about private threatening letters. 

William H. Seward’s talk about Lincoln; his killing slavery. 

Governor Crittenden’s famous hen story—‘‘let her set ”—told by Lincoln. 

Gideon Wells and Lincoln telling his great whale story. 

George Thompson’s interview with Lincoln. Plain talk about England. 

Governor Curtin and his twenty thousand men. What Lincoln said. 

The facts in regard to Lincoln’s writing and publishing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Salmon P. Chase suggesting a remarkable paragraph in the Proclamation. 

Mr. Lincoln on THE INDEPENDENT. The withdrawal of Secretary Chase. 

Mr. Lincoln’s vow to God, on the freedom of slaves, as heard by Mr. Chase. 

Lincoln’s beautiful story of ‘little Tad giving up the key in tears.” Lincoln’s decision. 

‘Commodore Tad” and the little flower story. Going ashore in a sail-boat. 

Lincoln’s story about earning his first dollar, as told to Seward. 

Robert Dale Owen and his long manuscript—read to Lincoln. Its effect. 

Facts about Gen. Washington and the famous Whisky Rebellion—given to Lincoln, 

Colonel Moody and the fighting Methodist parson—a story about Andy Johnson. 

Lincoln and the capture of Norfolk. Stanton in his night-gown. 

Lincoln’s story.about being once insulted in the White House, and the result. 

Lincoln and the story of the ‘‘ woman from Alexandria.” God wanted her church. 

Lincoln melted to tears. A poor woman’s sick son sent home to be nursed. 

Lincoln in Naples, Ill. Stopped with ‘‘ the landlord who knew the rail-splitter.” 

Lincoln gets a new hat from a Brooklyn hatter. Looking in the glass. 

Dr. Francis Vinton’s interview with Lincoln, after the funeral of his son ‘‘ Willie.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s nomination for President. How he received the news. 

Lincoln’s famous “ chin-fly story.” A lazy horse made to go. 

Lincoln wanting to borrow the army of Gen. McClellan, as it was not then in use. 

Lincoln’s story of Daniel Webster, how he escaped punishment. 

Lincoln and the poor woman with a baby which he heard crying in another room. 


Lincoln and Secretary Cameron. A story about Joe Wilson and “‘the little white-and- 
black-spotted animals.” 


Lincoln on McClellan’s ‘‘ entrenching” after the Chicago Convention. 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Lincoln’s life-preserver—laughter. 

Lincoln on Petroleum V. Nasby. Wants him to ‘“‘come to Washington to swap places.” 
Lincoln seeing Horace Greeley ‘‘ at his (Greeley’s) leisure.” 

How Lincoln ‘‘ husked out ” his daily business. 

Lincoln telling the story of the poodle-dog and the Negro. 

Lincoln telling Garrison about his getting in and out of Baltimore. 


How Congressman Kellogg woke up Lincoln and got a pardon for a boy who was to be 
shot next morning. 


Lincoln sending four telegrams by different routes to Elmira to save a boy’s life. 


Lincoln gives particulars of the resignation of Secretary Chase, and Fessenden’s appoint- 
ment. 


Lincoln’s talk about Hugh McCulloch—“‘ the best man for the Treasury in the country.” 
The President and ‘‘ Aunty Sojourner Truth.” 

Frederick Douglass and his interview with Lincoln. 

Lincoln downcast. Asking Mr. Moody to pray. After prayer felt. better, 








New Year’s Day and “‘ Massa Linkum ”—his colored visitors having a good time. 

The ‘‘ peace conference ” of Lincoln with the rebels. 

Lincoln’s interview with H. C. Deming. McClellan and the six Levites. 

Lincoln to Henry C. Bowen on the reappointment of John C. Fremont, and about his 
Cabinet officers, Chase and Seward, and when he decided to appoint them. 

Lincoln’s short and mirth-provoking reply to Lord Lyons about the betrothal of Queen 
Victoria’s daughter. 

Judge Baldwin’s efforts to get an office. Lincoln’s racy talk. 

Lincoln’s funny story about riding with a Western judge. 

Farmer’s complaint to Lincoln about the Rebels stealing his hay. 

Lincoln’s story about counting the hairs on a horse’s tail. 

Secretary Stanton’s resignation. What Lincoln said about it; tears shed all around. 

Copy of Lincoln’s remarkable telegram sent to Grant on Lee’s surrender, as suggested 
by the far-sighted Stanton. : 

Stonewall Jackson, and what Lincoln said about him at his death. 

The snake story about two little boys, as told by Lincoln. 

How Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The doctor of divinity getting an interview with Lincoln during Mrs. Lincoln’s absence. 

How Jones switched his wife, Sarah Ann. A little story told by Lincoln. 

Dr. Bellows getting Lincoln to appoint Dr. Hammond Surgeon-General. 

Instructions to Assessor Gilbert, of New York, about collecting money of the ‘“ bulls’’ 
and ‘‘ bears” in Wall Street. 

Mr. Lincoln and ten swearing angels. 

The celebrated case of Franklyn M. Smith, of Boston, and what Lincoln thought of it. 

Lincoln tells a little story about an Illinois counterfeiter. 

The presentiment of Lincoln that he would not live after the Rebellion was over. 

Lincoln’s famous story of getting scorched behind and then “‘ sitting on the blister.” 

A little story of Lincoln’s to three clergymen about the Negro Dick’s mud church and his 
mud minister. 

Lincoln’s story of John Tyler and the special express train. 

Lincoln's story about being asked by a lady to help her in collecting a board-bill from 
a Treasury clerk. 

Lincoln calls his daily receptions “ public opinion baths.” 

Lincoln wants the whole nation, himself included, to be on the Lord’s side in the war. 

Lincoln on Jake Thompson, with a little story of the Irishman and his soda-water—with 
a little whisky in it. 

Lincoln tells the remarkable coon story and applies it to Jeff. Davis. 

Lincoln on Ashmun’s Cotton Commission. 

Lincoln inviting Colfax to go with him to the theater the night he was assassinated. 

Lincoln tells Marshal Lamon how the Patagonians eat oysters. 

Lincoln’s talk and tears with a rebel soldier in City Point Hospital. 

Lincoln chopping wood to rest his arm after a long period of hand-shaking. 

Lincoln’s only difference with Secretary Seward. 

Lincoln’s dream of seeing a ship sailing rapidly. 

W. D. Kelley on Lincoln and the boy from the gunboat ‘‘ Ottawa.” 

Lieut-Gov. Ford on Lincoln and the poorly-clad young woman who wanted her brother 
pardoned. Lincoln said ‘‘ she didn’t wear hoops and she should have the pardon.” 

The woman’s story who took her grist to Mr Lincoln to grind—and he ground it. 


Dennis Hanks at the White House, saying ‘‘ G@ood-morning, Abe,” and the reply: ‘‘ Why, 
Dennis, is this you?” 


Little Tad’s row ‘‘ with the President of the United States.” 


Little Tad commissioned lieutenant by Stanton, “just for the fun of the thing,” and 
what followed. 


The whole story of Mr. Lincoln’s duel, as told by Dr. Henry, of Oregon. 
Lincoln on ‘‘ Democratic strategy.” What he thinks about it. 

Rev. John P. Gulliver on Lincoln, and what Lincoln said in Norwich, Conn. 
Lincoln on reading law, and what he said about the word ‘‘ demonstration.” 


Orlando Kellogg on Lincoln and his pardon for the boy deserter who had shed blood for 
his country. Lincoln points to Scripture: ‘“‘ Don’t it say something about the shed 
ding of blood for the remission of sins?” He pardoned the boy. 


Rev. Mr. Henderson’s touching story of Lincoln and the poor little orphan drummer-boy, 
who had been two years in the army. 


Mr. Lincoln promptly releasing from the army a boy (whose father was shot), to go home 
* to take care of his poor mother. 

Lincoln's talk with a woman from ‘“‘ the front” with the dead body of her son. 

Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Ill. (the law partner of Lineoln) on the special 
traits and remarkable qualities of Lincolna—a vivid statement. 

Lincoln on Carpenter’s great picture (the steel plate of which is owned by THe INDE 
PENDENT) entitled Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Little Tad’s frantic grief on the death of his father. 


A little story told. 
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MR. McCUNE’S WITHDRAWAL. 


In the most respectful way Mr. McCune 
in the moment of victory withdraws, as did 
Professor Swing, from the Presbyterian 
Church. Both men wanted the broadest 
fraternity exercised within the Presbyterian 
Church; but neither of them was willing to 
make a long struggle for it. They did not 
care to fight for unity. 

Here have been two memorable trials in 
two of the chief cities of the West; and in 
each the presbytery has sustained the 
brother accused of laxity in holding to the 
creed of the Presbyterian Church. We are 
not far out of the way, then, in concluding 
that itis settled in that church that a minis- 
ter is not to be condemned and will not be 
condemned for any doctrinal divergences 
from the*Westminster Confession of Faith 
that do not affect his substantial agreement 
with that general consensus of belief held 
by the fraternity of Evangelical denomina- 
tions. 

In such cases a presbytery will not hes- 
itate, perhaps, to express its dissent; but it 
will not condemn, much less disfrock a 
minister. This is a virtual admission—and 
should be so received—that the Confession 
of Faith needs revision, to adjust it to the 
present faith of the Church. For on some 
characteristic points Mr. McCune was in 
definite antagonism to his Church. The 
doctrine of infant churchmembership he 
denied. He also allowed the membership 
of such as had scruples which forbade them 
to submit to baptism. On these points the 
presbytery found against him; but yet de- 
clared that these divergences were no bar 
to his being regarded as perfectly loyal to 
the Church. He aiso admits that he holds 
that denominations should impose no creed 
which is narrower than the general faith of 
the Evangelical churches; and yet the pres- 
bytery declares that this is not disloyalty to 
Presbyterianism. We are glad to chronicle 
such a decision, because it is another step 
toward breaking down denominational bar- 
riers. Such it was recognized to be by 
Dr. Morris, professor in Lane Seminary, 
and lately moderator of the General As- 
sembly. In his admirable speech he;said: 


‘Should this local matter,become a visi- 
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ble part of that great conflict which is 
waging in all denominations and in all 
Protestant lands between a rigid ecclesias- 
ticism, on the one side, and the tolerant and 
catholic spirit of the age, on the other, I 
still desire now and always to cast my in- 
fluence and vote into the scales in favor of 
a free and pure, a living and loving Chris- 
tianity. I will not spend my strength, to use 
substantially the image of another, in dig- 
ging deeper the moat around our Presby- 
terian castle, and filling that moat with im- 
passable waters—in lifting the drawbridge 
and dropping the portcullis, and guarding 
any avenue to admission, as if all other 
Christian sects were our natural enemies. 
I will rather drop the drawbridge, lift high 
the portcullis, open every entrance, and 
greet our common Christianity, under what- 
soever name, with a peaceful and friendly 
welcome. I will suffer kindly Nature to 
dry up these floods of separation, and to 
fill that ancient moat rather with the grasses 
and the blossoms of a better age.” 

The Presbyterian Banner calls this “the 
thinnest and most inflated bosh”; but 
Christians will think differently. 

We wish Mr. McCune had remained with- 
in the church that was willing to tolerate 
him. His withdrawal to the Congregation- 
alists will please them, ‘perhaps; but no- 
body else but those who have tried to ex- 
pel him and theirsympathizers. We do not 
believe in a victory after which the victor 
runs away. It is too much like a confes- 
sion that the position held was really inad- 
missible within the Church. The great 
Church of God on earth has been fenced off 
into lots, and a man may detest the fences; 
but he is born within one of them, or thrown 
in God’s providence within it, and he 
must be somewhere. Fortunately, only the 
church officers are required, as a general 
rule, to give in their adhesion to creeds, and 
we would have them be most frank in de- 
claring their points of divergence. When 
they have done this, it is the place of the 
ecclesiastical bodies to decide whether 
those divergencies are material. Presby- 
teries and conferences and councils are fast 
learning that the fences are much too high, 
and they are letting down the bars, even 
though they do not care to cart off the fire- 
wood. 





CHAMBERLAIN AND HAMPTON. 





Tue last census shows that in 1870 the 
colored people of South Carolina exceeded 
the white population by 126,147. This, 
allowing one voter to six persons, would 
give the former a majority of more than 
twenty-one thousand voters. Since the 
census was taken both races have increased 
in number; yet there is no evidence of any 
marked difference in the relative propor- 
tions of this increase. The Republican 
party, since 1868 until the last election, has 
carried the state by majorities ranging from 
25,000 to 35,000; and if the Jast election 
had been entirely fair and free from 
violence, intimidation, murder, and fraud 
Mr. Chamberlain would have been so tri- 
umphantly elected as to put the question 
beyond all dispute. Such was not the fact. 
The Democrats resolved to try the Missis- 
sippi plan. The result is that thousands of 
the colored people were prevented from 
voting, and the means of prevention were 
supplied by the Wade Hampton Rifle Clubs. 
In the counties of Edgefield and Laurens 
there was a large importation of fraudulent 
Democratic votes from Georgia. We may 
as well begin with these primary facts when 
judging of the relative claims of Chamber- 
lain and Hampton as founded on a popular 
election. South Carolina is to-day a Re- 
) publican state by a very decided majority, 
provided all the legal voters have an equal 
, opportunity to express their political prefer- 
‘ ences at the ballot-box. Nothing but fraud, 
_or violence, or both can make it anything 
' else. 

Turning, then, to the legally-declared re- 
sult of the last election, we find that the 
constitution of that state requires that the 
returns in respect to governor, compiled 
and made up by the board of state can. 
vassers, to be placed in the hands of the 
secretary of state, and by him to be pre- 
sented to the speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives, and by the latter to be opened 
in the presence of the two houses of the 
legislature, and the result published and de- 
clared. The state canvassing board is 
authorized to ascertain who are elected to 
the legislature, and to give certificates ac- 
cordingly; and these eertificates constitute 
* the prima facie legal title of the holders to 








participate in the organization of the legis- 
lature. As a matter of fact,the canvass- 
ing board gave no certificates to the Dem- 
ocratic claimants of seats from the coun- 
ties of Edgefield and Laurens, deciding 
that the rettitps from these counties upon 
their face showed that there had been no 
legal election therein. These claimants 
being excluded, the two houses of the 
legislature were organized in the usual 
way, with a constitutional quorum in each, 
and then proceeded to canvass the votes 
for governor, finding that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had received 86,216 votes and Wade 
Hampton 83,071 votes, showing a majority 
of 3,145 votes for the former. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, being declared elected by the con- 
stitutional authority, took the oath of office 
on the 7th of December last, in the pres- 
ence of the two houses. 

Had the state canvassers the right to 
throw out the returns from Edgefield and 
Laurens counties, subject, of course, to the 
review of the legislature, when organized? 
We answer this question by quoting the 
language of Judge Bond, of the United 
Circuit Court, who not only declared that 
the Supreme Court of South Carolina had 
entirely exceeded its jurisdiction in its 
orders to the state canvassers, but added 
that ‘‘the state board of canvassers were 
clothed, under the law, with discretionary 
powers, which required them to discrimin- 
ate the votes, to determine and certify the 
condidates elected, and that they were a 
part of the executive power of the govern- 
ment, and were in no wise subject to the 
control as to what they should do after 
they had commenced to perform that duty 
of the judicial department.” Judge Bond 
treated the orders of the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina, in its attempt to control 
the action of the state board of canvassers, 
as a pure usurpation from beginning to 
end, without warrant of law and, hence, 
without authority. 

No principle is better settled than that 
where the law gives discretion to an officer 
in the performance of a duty, and the 
officer has entered upon such performance, 
the courts cannot interfere to regulate or 
control its exercise. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the case of Gaines 
vs. Thompson (7 Wallace, p. 347), said: 
‘* An officer to whom public duties are con- 
fided by law is not subject to the control 
of the courts in the exercise of the judg- 
ment and discretion which the law reposes 
in him as a part of his official functions. 
Certain powers and duties are confided to 
those officers and to them alone, and, how- 
ever the courts may, in ascertaining the 
rights of parties in suits properly before 
them, pass upon the legality of their acts, 
after the matter has once passed beyond 
their contro], there exists no power in the 
courts by any of its processes to act upon 
the officer so as to interfere with the exer- 
cise of that judgment, while the matter is 
properly before him for action.” 

This exactly fits the case of the South Caro- 
lina board of canvassers. The law expressly 
says that, after receiving the returns from 
the several counties, ‘‘ they shall then pro- 
ceed to determine and declare what persons 
have been by the greatest number of votes 
duly elected to such offices or either of 
them. They shall have power and it is 
made their duty to decide all cases under 
protest or contest that may arise, when the 
power to do so does not by the constitution 
reside in some other body.” This is pre- 
cisely what the state board of canvassers 
did in respect to the Democratic claimants 
from Edgefield and Laurens counties, and 
what Judge Bond says they had a legal 
right to do, adding that the Supreme Court 
of South Carolina had no jurisdiction over 
them while engaged in performing this 
duty. They were to determine and certify, 
not under the orders of any court, but in 
the exercise of the discretion confided to 
them. 

This statement of the case, which omits 
unimportant minor details, gives the office 
of governor to Mr. Chamberlain by right of 
law. He was elected by the people, as the 
constituted authorities ascertained and de- 
clared, and we can think of no better reason 
why he should -have the office. 

The facts in regard to Wade Hampton, 
on the other hand, show conclusively that 
he has no title under any legal forms. 
There are three insuperable objections to 
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his claims. First, if Mr. Chamberlain is 
the governor according to law, then Hamp- 
ton certainly cannot be. Secondly, the 
pretended legislature that counted him in 
had no legal existence, having neither a 
senate at the time nor a quorum in the 
other house lawfully certified as elected, 
Thirdly, this body never had in its pos- 
session the legal returns of the election. 
These reasons of law are sufficient to settle 
the question against Hampton. 

If, moreover, all the votes that went into 
the ballot-boxes of the state were counted, 
including those in Edgefield and Laurens 
counties, and those in the Robbins box in 
Barnwell County, which, owing to Demo- 
cratic violence, had to be brought to Colum- 
bia, still Mr. Chamberlain would be elected 
on the face of the returns by a majority of 
more than one hundred. And, still fur- 
ther, if we concede that Chamberlain was 
not elected, then, as Hampton certainly was 
not, the former would be the lawful gov- 
ernor, since the constitution provides that 
the governor in office shall hold the office 
until his successor is duly inaugurated and 
qualified. 

There is a simple way of settling this 
whole question without violence and with- 
out troubling the President with it. Let 
Hampton file a bill of information in the 
nature of quo warranto in the Supreme 
Court of the state, and this will judicially 
test and determine the title of Chamber- 
lain to the office he claims. The question 
cannot be settled as collateral to some 
other issue. The proceeding must be di- 
rect. If South Carolina were in the nor- 
mal condition of law and order, this meth- 
od of solution would ere this have been 
adopted. Unfortunately for the peace of 
that state, the rules of-law have largely 
been subverted by the revoiutionary sys- 
tem of violence and disorder. A legally- 
constituted canvassing board is not au- 
thority with a defeated and factious minori- 
ty. White Leagues and Rifle Clubs un- 
dertake to settle matters that belong to the 
officers of law. White men, as a prac- 
tical power, count a great deal more than 
black men in South Carolina, though the 
law makes them just equal. 

Asto the President, wedo not see that 
he has anything to do with the question in 
dispute, other than to give good counsel, 
unless called upon to suppress an ‘‘insur- 
rection”; and then, for the purposes of that 
duty, the Constitution and the law very 
clearly mark out his path of action. He 
is no arbitrator except in such an emerg- 
ency. The police powers of a state do not 
attach to his office. The troops of the 
United States can be lawfully used to put 
down an insurrection against a state gov- 
ernment; but they cannot, except in this 
instance, be lawfully used to settle any 
man’s claim to the office of governor. 
With the exception that the Constitution 
specifies, non-interference with purely 
state affairs is the duty of the General Gov 
ernment. 





LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


‘“‘THE South wants local self-govern- 
ment.” That is what we hear, till we are 
almost weary of the words. Well, have 
they not got “‘local self-government”? If 
not, where not? 

Weare pointed to Louisiana and South 
Carolina, which are ruled by Negroes and 
carpet-baggers. But are not the carpet- 
baggers and Negroes citizens of those 
States? And, if they are in the majority, 
have they not the right to rule? That they 
are in the majority nobody pretends to 
doubt. Then these two states already en- 
joy or, at least, possess local self-govern- 
ment, unless you will claim that a New 
Yorker, taking up his residence in South 
Carolina, is to be denied citizenship and 
treated worse than an Irishman or a German. 
If there are any Southern states that do not 
possess ‘‘ local self-government,” they are 
Mississippi and Alabama, where the 
minority has held the rule for some years 
now by violence and fraud. This clack 
and clamor for ‘‘local self-government” is 
utter nonsense and twaddle; for the phrase, 
as used, means nothing but its direct con- 
trary. Itis made to mean government. by 
a minority of the citizens, and the exclusion 
of the true local self-government by the 
majority of the citizens themselves, which 
is not self-government at all, 
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Nevertheless, it seems to be settled that 
the minority government, the white man’s 
government, of Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina is to be allowed to usurp the rights 
that do not belong to it, and that the pro- 
tection of the United States is to be with- 
drawn from the genuine local self-govern- 
ment. And the people of the land are not, 
on the whole, unwilling to have it so. They 
are disgusted with the corruption and mis- 
government which the Republican party has 
inflicted on the states over which it has had 
control, and are not sorry to see it go out of 
power. And this even although Governor 
Packard and Governor Chamberlain are 
both gentlemen of the highest character 
and have done much to redeem the lost 
credit of the Republican party in those 
states. 

How can we explain this remarkable in- 
difference of the people and of the Ad- 
ministration to the legal rights of the 
majority of the citizens of these Southern 
states? The explanation is simply this. 
It has been discovered to be a mighty 
blunder to make suffrage measure anything 
else but force. In its last analysis govern- 
ment is power over the multitude exercised 
by those who have the power to exercise. 
Suffrage must represent power, and if it 
does not represent power then it is sure to 
be overthrown. Those who vote must be 
able and willing to substantiate their de- 
crees with brains and bullets; and if they 
cannot do this they might as well not vote. 
In the South the ballot is granted to twe 
sharply antagonized classes, of which, in 
some states, the one is a majority, ignorant 
and weak, and the other is a minority, intel- 
ligent and strong. The minority could and 
knows it could in a week sweep the ma- 
jority into the Atlantic Ocean or the Gulf 
of Mexico. In such communities the 
strong and intelligent will somehow rule, 
and it is fighting against Nature to try to 
prevent it. In the end the nation has got 
to allow force to control with as little in- 
jury as possible to the weaker party; that 
is, if it permits those states to govern 
themselves at all. lf we do thus allow it, 
it is quite as well to doit at the beginning of 
a Republican administration. 

We know this is a very bad state of 
things, an illegal and revolutionary state of 
things. We wish it were different. As 
things are, we wish that suffrage in such 
states were confined to those who have cer- 
tain intelligence or property qualifications; 

but that we have little expectation of seeing 
accomplished, as it would disfranchise so 
large a number of the whites, as well as 
blacks. Under these circumstances we 
can see little immediate hope that the 
Negro can maintain his rights as a Repub- 
lican voter. It is not strange that he 
should be preparing to make terms with 
the ruling caste. Already it is reported 
that the Southern Republicans in Congress 
are about to surrender to the Democrats 
and give them control of both the Senate 
and the House. It would not be strange. 
Intelligent witnesses assure us that 
Governor Chamberlain’s life will not 
be safe in South Carolina after the 
troops are withdrawn. We should not be 
surprised if the Negroes, for self-protec- 
tion, on being deserted by the Republican 
party, should in return desert that party 
and go over en masse to the Democrats, and 
demand and receive the protection which 
they will earn by their submissiveness to 
the ruling class until a new division of 
parties shall break up the staggering and 
haughty Democratic party of the South. 
We are not sure but it will be for their 
interest soto do, and then to bide their 
time, and gradually secure and profit by 
the advantages of education and free Jabor. 
For the time has now about come when the 
Negro must no more be coddled and nursed 
by the Government; but must, with his 
possession of freedom, fight his own battle, 
win his own elevation, prove his own man- 
hood, and accredit his citizenship. In this 
the Christian churches of the North will 
pledge him their aid, in working out his 
intellectual and moral salvation. 


a 


GOVERNOR DINGLEY, who so generously 
assumed the financial burden of The Christian 
Mirror when it was ready to perish, has sold it, 
now that it has nearly doubled its subscription 
list, to. the editor, Dr. I. P. Warren, and it will 
be moved back from Lewiston to Portland, 
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Editorial Bates. 


We have thought it of enough general in- 
terest to warrant,our publication in full of the 
proceedings of the meeting of members of the 
the Clinton-avenue Congregational Church, 
called to settle the question whether they 
would or would not remain in fellowship with 
Plymouth Church. The diseussion was very 
earnest and the speechesable. Theconclusion 
was a complete victory forthe pastor, by a vote 
of more than two to one. We may now ex- 
pect to hear no more of those mysterious re- 
ports which have been fluttering about to the 
effect that there was “‘ trouble brewing in Dr. 
Budington’s church.” Hereafter both this 
church and Dr. Storrs’s will hold no fellowship 
with Plymouth Church until they shall be sat- 
isfied that it has put itself into proper ecclesi- 
astical relations to the Congregational de- 
nomination. The report we publish occupies 
fifteen columns, and is such as none of the 
daily or weekly papers could give. If it were 
not for our thirty-two pages, increased occa- 
sionally to thirty-six or forty, which allow us 
very nearly twice the space at the command of 
other religious papers which take the quarto 
form, we could not thus find room for such full 
reports, nor for frequent sermons, nor for the 
lectures of Phillips Brooks, Joseph Cook, and 
others, which our readers seem to find such 
good reading. 


GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN last week submit- 
ted to the President a plan for settling the dif- 
ficulties in South Carolina. It consisted in the 
appointment of a commission of five per- 
sons, to whom the election returns and all pa- 
pers relative thereto should be referred, and 
who should decide who is the lawful governor 
of the state, or decide who are the lawful 
members of the house of representatives, 
leaving this house and the senate, when organ- 
ized, to determine the questiou as to governor, 
The commission was to be appointed by the 
President, or the parties were respectively to 
select two persons each, and the fifth person 
was to be the Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, or to be selected 
by the other four. The proposition is exceed- 
ingly fair. The fatal objection to it is that it 
has not the slightest warrant of law. The 
President has no authority to create any such 
commission and the parties themselves cannot 
legally create it. Such a mode of set- 
tling the question would come into direct 
collision with the laws of South Carolina, 
and the courts of the state would 
be compelled so to rule, if the matter came 
before them. The President was wise in not 
making himself a party to any such plan. He 
was equally wise in deciding to withdraw the 
troops from the state-house in Columbia, and 
not deciding to remove them from the state, 
This leaves the question to be determined by 
the judicial authority of South Carolina; and 
if it shall be so determined by the processes of 
law, without any insurrectionary action on 
either side, the President will officially have 
nothing to do with the subject. We have else- 
where expressed our opinion as to the legal 
merits of this controversy ; yet it so happens 
that, with the simple exception specified in the 
Constitution, the President of the United 
States is not an arbitrator in such controver- 
sies. They are to be settled under state laws 
by state authority, unless an insurrection arises ; 
and then the President must act as the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States direct. 


GENERAL WADE Hampton, alike in his letter 
to the President and his speeches on his way to 
Washington, gives full proof that he is General 
Hampton still. He consented to go to Wash- 
ington simply as a matter of personal courtesy 
to the President. When he got there, he did 
not propose to argue any question with him or 
ask to be recognized as governor of South Caro- 
lina. His title to the office was already an ac- 
complished fact. He meant “to demand his 
rights, nothing less, and, so help him God, he 
would take nothing less.”” The President must 
withdraw the Federal troops from Columbia ; 
and then ‘I and my people” will settle things 
and “enjoy the fruits of our victory.’’ This 
imperious self-consciousness, begotten in the 
days of slavery and not whipped out of him by 
the conquest of the Rebellion, comports very 
poorly with the facts. The simple truth is that 
he has no claim in equity and none in law to the 
office of governor ; and this explosion of pomp- 
ous and furious rhetoric will pass with the 
American people for what it is worth, and that 
is just nothing at all. General Hampton belongs 
to the old school of Southern Democratic pol- 
iticians, that ought not to have survived the 
downfall of slavery. He is entirely out of date 
in this country. The events of the last sixteen 
years seem to have taught him nothing. 





Tue Louisiana Commission consists of exj 
Governor Brown, of Tennessee, a conservative 
Democrat; John M. Harlan, of Kentucky, one 
of the most active and pronounced Republic- 
ans of that state; General Hawley, of Con- 





necticut, a staunch Republican, yet not a par- 
tisan extremist; Judge Lawrence, formerly 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
a gentleman of distinguished legal ability and 
great independence of thought; and Wayne 
McVeagh, of Pennsylvania, a well-known law- 
yer of that state. All the members of the Com- 
mission are Republicans, with the exception of 
ex-Governor Brown. The Commission is wise- 
ly and well made up, though we regret that 
Vice-President Wheeler did not see his way 
clear to accept an appointment. What in- 
structions the President will give. we do 
not know; yet we suppose that a promi- 
nent if not the main object will be to se- 
cure, if possible, some compromise _be- 
tween the parties in conflict, by which a single 
state government will be agreed to and recog- 
nized by both sides. This can be done only by 
mutual concessions; and if it can be accom- 
plished the problem, so far as the President is 
concerned, will be solved. This is understood 
to be his idea, beginning with the legislatures 
organized in both branches by those members 
whose seats are uncontested, and leaving to that 
legislature the settlement of contested seats 
and a recanvass of the votes for governor. 
This would be ‘home rule” in an important 
sense and may be the best way out of the 
difficulty. Should the labors of the commis- 
sion be a failure to effect any adjustment, then 
the President, if he follows the Constitution 
and the law, and is properly asked to suppress 
an insurrection, in the event that one occurs, 
will sustain that government which he believes 
to be the lawful-one. This is his constitutional 
duty. Sincerely do we hope that the necessity 
for its performance may be avoided. 


THE Foster-Matthews-Brown-Gordon bargain 
turns out to be just no bargain at all. The 
Matthews and Foster letters, placed in the 
hands of Messrs. Brown and Gordon, when the 
Democratic factionists were doing their utmost 
to defeat the completion of the electoral count, 
simply state the full belief of their authors 
that Governor Hayes, if declared to be elected, 
would adopt ‘‘such a policy as will give to the 
people of the states of South Carolina and 
Louisiana the right to control their own affairs 
in their own way, subject only to the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the laws made 
in pursuance thereof.’? Though Governor, 
now President Hayes, had no knowledge of the 
letters or of the conversations between these 
parties, the contents of both the letters and 
the conversations are in exact harmony with 
his letter of acceptance and his inaugural ad- 
dress. The President has placed bimself on 
record as heartily favoring the doctrine of 
“home rule,” subject, of course, to the limit- 
ations and requirements of the Constitution. 
Messrs. Foster and Matthews simply affirm their 
belief in his sincerity, and that, if elected, he will 
seek to makehis wordsgood. This is precise- 
ly what he is now doing—not in exactly the 
way that partisan zealots would have it 
done, yet with a caution and prudence which 
ought to secure the respect and confidence of 
the people. None but extremists and fools 
would have the President definitely act 
in the exercise of his official power until 
he has thoroughly mastered the problem, and 
ascertained precisely what are the requirements 
of the case. His delay is not weakness, but 
strength. 


PRESIDENT HAYES, being waited upon by a 
delegation from Richmond, Va., and urgently 
requested not to recommission Miss Van Liew 
as the postmaster of that city, inquired 
whether she had not efficiently discharged the 
duties of the office. The delegation were 
compelled to admit that such was the fact. 
The President then asked why they insisted 
upon her removal, and was informed that she 
offended and insulted the people of Richmond 
by the bold proclamation of her political 
views. Though not a voter, she happens 
to be a Republican in her sentiments, and 
does not hesitate to say what she thinks. 
The President courteously bowed the gen- 
tlemen out, after giving them a significant 
hint that their kind of civil service reform is 
not the kind referred to in his letter of ac- 
ceptance or which he meant in his inauguray 
address. This case is only one of a thousand 
illustrating the ostracism and social proscrip- 
tion practiced extensively at the South against 
those who boldly avow Republican principles. 
It is semi-barbarous and, indeed, the milder 
form of “‘bull-dozing,” and upon certain 
classes quite as effective. The Southern people 
will never be thoroughly reconstructed or in 
harmony with the genius of our institutions 
until they cease to be intolerant and proscrip- 
tive toward those who do not adopt their polit- 
ical opinions. Free speech for Democrats, but 
not for Republicans, will hardly do for this 
land of liberty. 


Tue World, of this city, last week read a 
sharp lecture to the last Democratic House of 
Representatives because it did not demand 
“the repeal of section 5297 of the Revised 
Statutes [of the United States], as the indis- 
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pensable condition of maintaining an army at 
all.” The offensive statute reads thus: 


“In case of an insurrection in any state 
against the government thereof, it shall be 
lawful for the President, on application of the 
legislature of such state, or of the executive 
when the legislature cannot be convened, to 
call forth such number of the militia of any other 
state or states which may be applied for as he 
deems sufficient to suppress such insurrection; 
or, on like application for the same purposes, 
such part of the land or naval forces of the 
United States as he deems necessary.” 


This legislation provides for fulfilling one of 
the guaranties of the Constitution. We sug- 
gest to The World that the better way would be 
to repeal the Constitution itself. This would 
go to the source of the evil. 








THE Herald, of this city, thinks that the 
disclosures in respect to the Mountain 
Meadow massacre and the probable com- 
plicity of Brigham Young and other Mor- 
mon leaders in that most atrecious slaughter 
should lead to prompt measures for “ root- 
ing out” the Mormons and Mormonism. 
If The Herald means an earnest effort to ferret 
out and punish other parties legally involved 
in this horrible crime, or if it means the execu- 
tion of the laws of the United States against 
polygamy, or if it means the enactment of 
other laws that will be more effective in secur- 
ing the punishment of individual polygamists, 
then we are heartily in favor of its creed. 
Mormons, like all others, should be held to 
their responsibilities and punished for their 
offenses under law. Butif the plan of The 
Herald be a summary extirpation of Mormon- 
ism as a religious faith, by legal proscription, 
followed up with pains and penalties for hold- 
ing and avowing this faith, then we entirely 
dissent from this method of “ rooting out ”’ the 
Mormon Church. We have no doubt that 
Mormonism as a religion is a pestilent heresy, 
alike corrupt and corrupting; yet, under our 
institutions, it has as much right to exist as 
Catholicism or any form of Protestantism. 





.-..- The Congregational churches of New En- 
gland has lost by death two of their best rep- 
resentatives—Dr. W. H. Lord, of Montpelier, 
Vt., and Dr. 8S. B. Treat, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board. Dr. Lord was the son of President 
Nathan Lord, and a man whose ability and 
whose character united to make him the most 
influential leader among the churches of the 
state. He was conservative in his opinions, 
but a inan of noble impulses, and his loss will 
not easily be repaired. He was editor of that 
admirable religious journal, The Vermont Chron- 
icle. Dr. Treat will be long remembered as the 
sagacious director of the foreign missions of 
the oldest and most successful of our foreign 
mission boards. In that position he com- 
manded the absolute confidence of the best 
friends of the cause, and that is praise enough. 


....The Disciples of Indianapolis have had 
on their hands a very unpleasant clerical ecan- 
dal case. They appointed an impartial com- 
mittee to examine it, whose labors resulted 
somewhat indecisively. The church has now 
excluded the pastor from fellowship until he 
prosecutes The Sentinel, the paper which first 
exposed the scandal, in the civil court, and 
meets the charges made against him, as he 
said, in his statement before the officers, he 
was prepared to do at every point. 

....Early masses were the order of the day 
in all the ritualistic churches in this vicinity 
during Lent, and more so on Easter Day. The 
only object of early communion is to accommo- 
date those who believe in the Real Presence, and 
thus in the importance of taking the communion 
fasting. Whether God is specially propitiated 
by such ‘‘ bodily exercise”? we somewhat doubt ; 
but there are those who hold, with Hosea Big- 
low, that 
* You'll hey to git up airly if you want to tek in God.” 


....We are sorry to hear that Dr. Charles 
Hodge has been compelled by his feeble health 
to resign the instruction in theology in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. His impress is on 
the whole Presbyterian Church of America, 
and will continue to be, if, as suggested, his 
son, Dr. A. A. Hodge, of Allegheny Seminary, 
should be elected his successor. Another son 
occupies the chair of New Testament exegesis. 


«ee Will The Alliance take the suggestion 
that it is not in good taste for it to assign mean 
and selfish motives to Dr. R. W. Patterson for 
writing a letter not in every way compliment 
ary to Professor Swing’s orthodoxy?. The 
“coals of fire’? treatment would have been 
better, and would have concealed sensitive- 
ness, 

....The Christian Advocate, which since Dr, 
Curry was superseded, has been fearfully and 
wonderfully edited, has in its last number 
eight successive editorials on the “‘ Resurrec- 
tion.”? When it had five editorials on ‘‘ Duel- 
ing’ we thought sermon-chopping could no 
further go; but we were mistaken. 

.... We trust that Lee’s execution will not be 
the last of the prosecution of the Mormon mur 
derers, Brigham Young ought to hang. 
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THE BOSTON REVIVAL. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT. 








THE erratic Henry Morgan said at a busi- 
ness-men’s meeting this week: ‘‘I have 
not opened my mouth in these meetings 
until today. I have been in doubt whether 
the revival was really to reach Boston. But 
when I see it laying hold of the business men I 
doubt nolonger. Boston is being reached.” 
On Thursday the marketmen, all in their 
frocks, were met in one place, 300 or more 
in number; the merchants in Summer 
Street, 600 and more; the shoe and leather 
dealers in High Street; and at the same 
hour of 12 2,000 men were assembled in 
Tremont Temple. Mr. Sankey attends the 
Summer Street meeting; Mr. Moody that 
at the Temple. 

Besides these meetings, at the same hour 

of 12, meetings were in progress in the 
Highlands, in South Boston, in East Bos- 
ton, and in Chelsea, and Park-street Church 
had a large gathering of women. It is a 
great gain over the noon meeting at the 
Tabernacle—so large as to be unmanage- 
able as a prayer-meeting—to have this large 
number of earnest meetings, which are 
really meetings of prayer. We feel the 
change in the churches and, despite the 
unfavorable weather, in the Tabernacle 
services. To-day the furniture men start 
a meeting. This assembling of the trades, 
each by itself, greatly pleases Mr. Moody. 
**So Matthew, when he was converted,” 
said he, ‘‘ made a great supper for the pub- 
licans, men in his own line, that they 
might see and hear Jesus, and I have no 
doubt that there was an inquiry-meeting 
afterward. Probably some of those public- 
ans were converted. That was a good 
idea of Matthew’s to give that supper to 
the trade, to give Christ a chance at them. 
Call your friends in to a plain meal, or give 
a great supper, if you are able, and preach 
Christ to your business friends.” On 
Tuesday a letter was read froma skeptic 
asking prayers for himself. He said in it 
that he had a praying wife. On Thursday 
this man confessed Christ, one of 30 who 
on that day gave thanks for spiritual bless- 
ings. ‘‘I went home and told my wife,” 
he said, ‘‘and we had a thanksgiving.” 
One man gave thanks for the conversion of 
his partner; others for other friends. An- 
swers to prayer are remarkable. Three 
weeks ago an old lady led a child to Mr. 
Moody, at the close of a service in Berke- 
ley-street Courch. My informant, Rev. W. 
O. Holman, discribes the interview of 
which he was a witness. ‘‘ Did you get 
my little girl’s letter,” she asked, ‘‘ request- 
ing your prayers that her mother, who had 
abandoned her and gone to California, might 
come back to her?” She told the child’s 
story. ‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. Moody, ‘‘I re- 
ceived it.” ‘‘ And this,” said Mr. Holman, 
bringing her forward, ‘‘is the little girl.” 
On Tuesday Mr. Moody read a second let- 
ter from the child. Her mother had re- 
turned. Mow she asked prayers that she 
might be converted. A poor thief and 
drunkard who was present and heard the 
touching story was convicted and convert- 
ed then and there. A week ago I was at 
Tremont Temple with a burden which had 
just settled upon my heart for three broth- 
ers, members of my congregation and 
well-known merchants in the city. I re- 
turned from the meeting. Within two 
hours a postal-card was put in my hand, 
which told me that one of the brothers had 
risen for prayers at noon and had found 
Christ. The next evening I heard of the 
conversion of a second of the brothers, 
On Saturday the third was converted. 
Each of the men had a praying, godly 
wife. Those women, and their husbands 
too, now believe in direct answers to pray- 
er, This isa praying revival. All sound 
revivals are so. The wife of a man just 
converted among my people says that he 
wants to be praying all the time. Itisa 
good token. ‘‘ Behold he prayeth!” 

It was affecting to see one man tell, with 
weeping, to-day how he had been seeking 
Christ for 20 years, and had been unable to 
find him. Mr. Moody spoke to him very 
tenderly, but was faithful. ‘‘ Ye shall seek 
me,” he quoted, ‘“‘and find me when ye 
shall search for me with all your heart.” 

The business-men’s meetings are held 
three days in the week. On Tuesday after- 
noon there is to be hereafter a meeting at 





the Tabernacle for reports of the progress 
of the work. Next week there will bea 
recess of the city schools. Mr. Moody will 
take advantage of it to preach on four after- 
noons, repeating the sermon in the evening. 
“There have been two afternoon Bible-read- 
ings this week—one on the two Adams and 
the other on Peter. It is wonderful to 
notice the readiness and thoroughness of Mr. 
Moody’s knowledge of the Bible. A lady 
of excellent attainments in Scripture, a 
Greek scholar too, came to me after the 
reading on Peter. She was surprised at 
having found Mr. Moody in a mistake. 
She attempted to find the reference. ‘I 
have been studying up Peter,” she ex- 
plained. I told her she was wrong, but 
helped her in the search. She found that 
she was wrong, and Mr. Moody right. His 
reflections on Peter were as striking and 
fresh as on all the other Bible characters. 
He thought that Peter was allowed to catch 
so many fish at the time of his call to the 
apostleship that he might have something 
to leave! ‘“*On the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion Peter figured as a High Churchman. 
He wanted to worship Elias and Moses, as 
well as the Son of God. He put them ona 
level.” ‘‘ Peter cutting off Malchus’s ear 
showed the philosophy of church quar- 
tels. He had been asleep. When the 
church gets to sleep then the members are 
all ready for a quarrel, with the pastor or 
with each other.” He was full of his sub- 
ject. His points were numerous and tell- 
ing; but his conclusion, the story of Pe- 
ter’s fall and restoration, was solemn, ten- 
der, and heart-searching. ‘‘O God!’ he 
cried, ‘‘may every backslider here have 
that look which Christ gave Peter!” He 
spoke of Peter’s power as a preacher. 
“No other preacher ever saw 3,000 con- 
verted by one sermon.” In his prayer fol- 
lowing the lecture was this petition: ‘‘O 
God! may we not have just one day in 
Boston like the Day of Pentecost, when 
the power shall come upon us in this Tab- 
ernacle and convert 3,000?” Many a heart 
joined in that longing cry. 


Why may we not expect it? In my own 
church we are seeing a work like that at 
Pentecost. The old men say: We never 
saw such a day as last Sunday. For sever- 
al weeks the church has been in an awak- 
ened state. There had been two or three 
conversions every week for nearly two 
months. But we were pressed in spirit. 
We wanted a great blessing. I never saw 
such a spirit of prayer as marked our meet- 
ings in all these weeks. We seemed to me 
to be waiting like Elijah on Carmel. A 
fortnight ago to-night four members of my 
family were lying sick, three of them dan- 
gerously, one at the point of death. Three 
others were ill. I was sick myself. I 
was in straits. I sent to the church a re- 


| quest for prayers, telling them that God 


had set me aside, and that my own prayer 
was that he would use the providence to 
bless the church with the longed-for reviv- 
al. A remarkable spirit of prayer was 
poured out upon the people in responding 
to this request. The deacons said they had 
never saw such in the church. The Sab- 
bath following was a solemn day. After 
the evening meeting, in which there were 
several conversions, it was freely said that 
in all our rich revival history we never had 
had such a prayer-meeting. During that 
week the three brothers already mentioned 
were converted. Sunday was the day for 
our monthly temperance meeting. We 
tried to get Mr. Sawyer to conduct it. 
He wrote me that he could come in the 
afternoon, but not in the evening. We de- 
cided to have him come in the afternoon. 
The day was one from the  begin- 
ning such as I never witnessed. From 
the morning we heard, in this quarter 
and in that, of interest and conversions, 
mostly of men regarded as beyond reach. 
On the way from church a lady of cultiva- 
tion and natural reserve, who had always 
told me that she had no concern for her 
children—‘“‘they would be converted in good 
time”—was walking in tears through the 
street and talking so as te attract notice, 
beseeching a friend to pray for her daugh- 
ters. 

Mr. Sawyer came. Mr. Whitney, the 
singer, accompanied him. The house was 
full. The aisles were filled. As he sat 
down before them, he said to me: ‘‘The 





spirit of Godis here.” I felt it. He preached 
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for half an hour, Following the sermon 
was an inquiry meeting, in the vestry 
below. The large room was well filled. 
There the spirit “fell” upon us. There 
Was a continuous meeting until half past 
ten o’clock. There were not less than forty 
conversions on the spot, over half of them 
men. Among the converts were four in- 
temperate men. Since Sunday noon we 
have seen between fifty and sixty conver- 
sions, some say eighty. I am constantly 
hearing of newcases. A hundred more are 
inquiring. Conversions are taking place 
every day. 

Why should we not pray for and expec 
days like Pentecost—not one, but many? 
Perhaps Mr. Moody showed a lack of faith 
in asking for just oneday. In the story of 
**Madcap Violet” William Black tells of 
two men out in a boat, who were in danger 
of drowning. Then one said to the other: 
‘You pray.” The second manreplied that 
he had never prayed in his life. ‘‘ You 
pray.” After some interval, the danger 
meantime constantly becoming more alarm- 
ing, the first fell on his knees and prayed 
this prayer: ‘‘O Lord, I haven’t asked you 
for anything for fifteen years. Only get us 
safe out of this, and I will not ask you for 
anything for fifteen years more.” ‘‘ When 
the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith 
on the earth?” But there és faith asa 
grain ef mustard seed, and so the work 
spreads and deepens. Six churches in 
Cambridgeport are enjoying revival, three 
of them in an extraordinary degree. 

Boston, MASS. 


Fs ublisher’s Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
ruth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Miu.ions of bottles of Burnetrt’s Co- 
COAINE have been sold during the last 
twenty years, in every civilized country, 
and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the cheapest and best Hair Dress 
ing in the world. 


RE am 
Broncuitis.—Throat diseases often com- 
mence with a Cold, Cough, or unusual ex- 
ertion of the voice. These incipient symp- 
toms are allayed by the use of ‘‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,” which if neglected often 
result in a chronic trouble of the throat. 





IMPORTANT SALE. 


READ the advertisement of H. C. F. 
Koch, the popular dry goods merchant on 
Sixth Avenue. He is now making a great 
sensation with his large stock of silks and 
other dress goods, which he is offering at 
bargains which are “absolutely startling.” 
Those in want of these goods, or, in fact, 
any new and fresh dry goods, will always 
do well to visit this establishment in per- 
son. If they cannot do this, the next best 
thing is to write Mr. Koch by mail, tell him 
frankly their wants, and give the limits in 
price they can pay, and they will hardly 
fail to obtain what they want. Mr. Kochis 
a prompt, reliable, and trustworthy mer- 
chant, who will always do just as he agrees. 

——— 


A LONDON BOARDING-HOUSE. 


AMERICANS who intend to take a tour 
through Great Britain and the Continent 
during the coming season will find a most 
convenient stopping-place, while at London, 


has been established for over twenty years. 
It is situated about half a mile from the 
principal places of amusement and close 
to the British Museum. The prices are 
reasonable and the proprietors are always 
willing to give every sort of information to 
travelers. It is sufficient to say that this 
house has long been a popular one with 


Americans. 
Re 


First Premium awarded to the Bradley 
Fertilizer Co., of Boston, Mass., ‘‘for the 
most complete and the most instructive ex- 
hibition of artificial fertilizers of superior 
quality.” The above is the exact wording 
of the award by the Centennial judges at 
Philadelphia. The board of judges unani- 
mously agreed that their exvibition was not 
only ‘‘the most complete,” but that it was 
‘the most instructive exhibition of arti- 
ficial fertilizers” shown at the Centennial 





Exposition gnd.‘‘ of superior quality.” ; 


at Mr. and Mrs. Burr’s, Nos. 10, 11, and 12 | 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury. The board: | 


ing-house is first-class in every respect and | 
6 Sia | positions of spring novelties in things per- 
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PALATABLE MEDICINES.—Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral is a honeyed drop of relief. His 
Cathartic Pills glide sugar-shod over the 
palate; and his Sdrsaparilla is a nectar that 
imparts vigor to life, restores the health, 
and expels disease.— Waterford (Pa.) Adver- 
tiser. 

—— EEE 


CHEAP DRY GOODS. 





It is a fact well known in the city and 
throughout the country that dry goods of 
almost every description are cheaper now 
than at any former period in the history of 
the country. Our advertising columns 
show the facts conclusively. New York 
City, of course, is the first place to feel the 
effects of low prices, and hence the disposi- 
tion of people in every direction to order 
goods direct from our advertisers. This 
business is rapidly increasing. Thousands 
have made the experiment, and have saved 
a great deal of money by it. Our advertis- 
ers here tell us that they are now “ flooded 
with letters” from the country, with orders 
for all kinds of merchandise. The ladies 
especially, and multitudes of them, are 
sending hither for choice spring goods, par- 
ticularly dress fabrics. And just here we 
will say that, if country people desire all 
the benefits of dealing directly with our 
leading dry goods firms, they must not trifle 
with them and play the part of mere ‘‘shop- 
pers,” ‘‘curiosity hunters,” and ‘‘ patch- 
work” idlers. Weare told by our best mer- 
chants that many orders come from the coun- 
try for samples of cheap goods which are 
known positively to be lower by from ten 
to fifty per cent. than former ruling prices. 
Those sending these orders do not want 
the goods at all, and, of course, never 
send for them. They ask for samples just 
to satisfy their curiosity, and there the 
matter ends. We warn all such persons to 
spare their labor, smother their curiosity, 
and save their postage stamps, and proceed 
to study the Golden Rule, which teaches 
good lessons about doing as one would be 
done by. But all those persons, male or 
female, who ‘‘mean business” will, of 
course, continue their orders, and continue 
to receive the benefits therefrom. In all 
these cases state clearly and particularly 
what is wanted and the price to be paid, 
and leave the rest to the good judgment 
of the merchant here. In nine cases out 
of ten there will be satisfaction on both 
sides. We know this to be practically true, 
for we have seen the evidence in writing, 
in numerous letters of thanks. 

In this connection we desire to state that 
Messrs. Waller & McSorley, the well-known 
and reliable dry goods merchants of this 
city, have recently bought at auction, and 
elsewhere an immense amount of cheap 
dress goods, adapted to the season, to which 
they invite public and special attention. 
Their advertisement, elsewhere, will give 
particulars. Those in want of any of the 
goods named should send their orders im- 
mediately, and they may state, if they please, 
that they were advised so to do by THE 
INDEPENDENT. The firm here spoken of 
keep a full assortment of seasonable goods, 
have a first-rate reputation for fair dealing, 
and will attend promptly and faithfully to 
the execution of all orders entrusted to 
them. 





NEW FRENCH FLOWERS. 





Nor the least important of the recent ex- 


taining to the wardrobe was that of the 
PARISIAN FLOWER Company, No. 28 East 


_ Fourteenth Street, a few doors west of 
‘ University Place, which occurred on Tues- 


day, the twentieth instant. Notable in this 
display are the rich, fiery roses now so 


_ fashionable; the brilliant scarlet and golden 


poppies, the flaming pyrus japonica, the 
daisies, ox-eyes, buttercups, and other field 
flowers; with homely, old-fashioned mari- 


_ golds, violets, pansies, and the usual line of 
‘pale and bridal blossoms. This season is 


particularly distinguished by the very rich 


‘assortment of artificial fruits, including 


many varieties of grapes, cherries, currants, 
and other attractive simulations, which 
fashion disports on the bonnets and hats of 
the ladies. In all save odor and taste these 
counterfeits rivaled Nature and rendered 
the opening in question ope of rare beauty 
and interest. 
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FOR THE TABLE. 





Our réaders. are by this time familiar 
with the modest but striking cut in the 
weekly announcement of Messrs, F. A. 
Ferris & Co., on our last page. Their 
method is evidently ‘‘through the eye to 
the heart”; and, with such an illustration 
before them, we doubt not the good house- 
wives who peruse our pages will make a 
note of their suggestion, 

This advertisement indicates how great a 
change has taken place in the manner of 
business during the last score of years, in 
the division of the several branches of 
general merchandising and manufacturing 
into specialties. For instance, here is a 
house of long standing as packers and 
general provision merchants, who in the 
last dozen years have been devoting them- 
selves entirely to the curing of fine hams 
and breakfast bacon, until in this single 
branch their business has attained very 
large proportions, the house being recog- 
nized among theleading ones in their line, 
while their brand of meats is widely known 
as a Standard of fine quality. 

A look over their commodious and thor- 
oughly fitted establishment convinces one 
that the prominence of this house and the 
favor in which their productions are held 
are not the result of a lucky accident; but 
the legitimate fruit of the long-contin- 
ued, intelligent, and painstaking care 
under which this business has grown 
to its present ample proportions. All 
the processes of their manufacture are 
reduced to an exact science, moving as 
with clock-work regularity, under the per- 
sonal supervision of the firm; and when 
their carefully selected meats, cured by the 
use of the purest and most healthful agents, 
are ready for market, each piece is guaran- 
teed by. the patented trade-mark of the firm 
—a neat little metallic seal, bearing their 
name, affixed to each string. By this the 
curings of Messrs. Ferris & Co. are easily 
distinguished. 

We have been speaking of the peculiar 
tendency of business to specialties, wit- 
nessed in the history of this particular 
house, in building up a large trade, entire- 
ly wholesale, in simply one line and one 
quality of production. It is quite apparent 
that great advantages must follow such a 
concentration of facilities and effort. Our 
readers, of course, can test the result by 
ordering the goods of this house through 
their regular grocer or marketman, and F, 
A. Ferris & Co. express to us the great 
pleasure it would give them thus to place 
one of their celebrated Sugared Trade- 
mark Hams on the table of every reader 
of THe INDEPENDENT. 





GARDEN SEED. 


WE would call the attention of dealers 
and any who are interested in agriculture 
and horticulture to the advertisement of 
George P. Fogg, in our Farm and Garden 
pages. Mr. Fogg’s twenty years’ experi- 
ence in the seed business, fifteen of which 
have been spent in the seed department of 
the Ames Plow Co., undoubtedly makes 
him a competent and reliable seedsman. 
Whatever orders are entrusted to him will 
be most faithfully executed. All his as- 
sistants are men of experience. Only the 
best seeds are sold, which are raised by the 
most thoroughly reliable growers in this 
country and Europe. The Quincy Hall 
Seed Store, over Quincy Market, Boston, 
is well known over all New England and 
will always be well patronized. 





A STORE FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Ir seems almost unnecessary to speak of 
a business house that is nearly half a cen- 
tury old; but we wish to call attention to 
the long-established store of Beebe & Co., 
of No. 160 Broadway, this city. Mr. Beebe’s 
celebrated hats wear better than ever, and 
are just as popular as they were forty or more 
years ago. His best silk hats are selling 
for $8, and his stiff felt hats as low as $4 50. 
The Easter styles, just received, are very at- 
tractive and are being purchased by many 
of Mr. Beebe’s old friends. Besides hats, an 
excellent assortment of umbrellas, cravats, 
gloves, and gentlemen’s furnishing goods 
are in stock, which will certainly please. 
To all gentlemen in town who wish a good 
hat we say: Go to Beebe’s. 





TEAS, COFFEES, AND SPICES. | FERTILIZERS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





A vist to the new warehouses of Joseph 
Stiner & Co., 178 and 180 Chambers and 
285 Washington Streets, New York, will 
afford an opportunity of inspecting one of 
the largest ahd most attractive tea em- 
poriums in the city. Mr. Joseph Stiner, 
commencing the tea and coffee business as 
a retail dealer in the year 1840, has by his 
zeal, industry, and enterprise created the 
largest and most successful business of the 
kind in this country. The rapid and per- 
manent growth of his business is due ina 
great measure to the standard excellence 
and cheapness of the goods he has always 
sold. The warehouses referred to are ad- 
mirably situated on the corner of Chambers 
and Washington Streets, with a frontage 
of one hundred and twenty-five feet on 
both streets, and constitute a large and 
commodious building, of five stories in 
hight. The package and distributing de 
partments oceupy the entire first floor, 
where teas, coffees, and spices are sold in 
comparatively small quantities at wholesale 
prices. The second floor is arranged in ele- 
gant and spacious offices. Here the tea-tast- 
ing is done, an art acquired only after years 
of practice. On the fifth floor are located 
the fire-proof rooms containing the patent 
steam rotary coffee mills, receiving their 
motion from a steam-engine of 50-horse 
power, located on the first floor, and also 
supplying power to the steam elevators in 
the building. Tons of coffee are in course 
of roasting each day, and exclusively for 
the trade of this house. The steam and 
clarifying process is an invention solely of 
Mr. Joseph Stiner, and preserves the essen- 
tial oil and gives that rich aroma, so much 
enjoyed by coffee-drinkers and which is 
lost by the usual methods of roastiag. The 
third and intermediate floors are used for 
the purpose of packing and the storage of 
goods; all of which are under complete 
and efficient management, evincing busi- 
ness tact, skill, and foresight of the highest 
order. It is the aim of this firm to give 
thorough satisfaction to all purchasers. 

— seme = 


THE SHONINGER ORGANS. 


Tue B. SHONINGER ORGAN CoMPANY; sit- 
uated in New Haven, Conn., where a large 
number of cabinet organs are manufac- 
tured and of fine style, is one of the finest 
establishments of the kind that we know. 
The firm are noted for making good instru- 
ments and fair dealing. Each instrument 
sent out has a fine stool with it, free of 
charge. They are now turning out 400 
instruments a month, and have the proud 
privilege of knowing that theirs is consid- 
ered, by competent judges, an excellent 
organ forthe money. This house employs 
over 200 experienced hands, and such a 
thing as an organ deficient in tone, faulty 
in make, or wanting in power is yet to be 
found in the factory. The company com- 
menced to manufacture in 1860, and over 
40,000 of their instruments are now in use 
in various parts of the United States and 
Europe, being about an average of 2,800 
organs sold annually since the works were 
organized. Prominent among the many 
styles made is the Cymbella Organ. The 
case of this is entirely new in design and 
beautiful in finish. It has many new and 
valuable improvements, possessed by no 
other organ made elsewhere. The music- 
rack, when turned down, makes a fine wri- 
ting-desk. A beautiful feature is a chime 
of two and one-half octaves of bells, tuned 
in perfect harmony, to be used either alone 
or with one or more sets of reeds, thus pro- 
ducing the most entrancingly delicious har- 
monic effects. It is adapted for church or 
parlor, and with its arrangements of stops 
can be played as soft as an HOLIAN HARP 
or with sufficient power and compass of 
tone to fill a church with its sublime notes. 
This organ has twelve stops, all of practi- 
cal use, and is the embodiment of all the 
best qualities possible to be attained in a 
musical instrument. 

—— Ee 


“BY THEIR WORKS YE SHALL 
KNOW THEM!” 

Tue Spencer Optical Manufacturing 
Campany, of New York, have already made 
themselves known to thousands of the 
afflicted by the perfection of their Diamond 
Spectacles, each pair stamped with the 
diamond trade-mark. 








Made by SPENCER Opt. Mra. Co:, 
1 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








Tue following correspondence between 
Lister Brothers, of Newark, N. J., the 
well-known manufacturers of Standard 
Fertilizers, and Prof. C. A. Goessmann, of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture, speaks for itself. Any word from us 
in addition would be superfluous: 

[Copy.] 

Pror. C. A. GOESSMANN, Chemist of the State 
Board of- Agriculture and State Inspector of 
Commercial Fertilizers : 

AMHERST, Mass., Feb. 13th, 1877. 

Messrs. Lister BrotueErs, New York: 
Sirs:—It becomes my duty to proceed here- 

after against your agents for the selling of 

some of your Fertilizers within our state with- 
out having previously secured a license for its 
sale. I propose to call, at an early date, once 
more their attention to the risks they incur by 
violating our laws for the regulation of the 
trade in Fertilizers, and to report subsequent- 
ly all cases of that kind to the proper author- 
ity. I take the liberty of informing you of the 
course I am obliged to pursue in justice to 
others, to prevent any misconstruction of my 
eventual proceedings. 
Respectfully yours, 
[Signed] C. A. GOESSMANN, 
[Copy.) 
NEwaAnrk, N. J., Feb. 17th, 1877. 

Fror. C. A. GOESSMANN, Amherst, Mass. : 

Dear Sir :—Your favor of 13th, with inclosed 
copy of Act passed by the legislature of your 
state, concerning Commercial Fertilizers, re- 
ceived. In reply, we beg to state that we are 
not aware that there is one pound of our Fer- 
tilizers in the State of Massachusetts, nor do 
we think there soon will be, as we believe all 
other Eastern and the Middle and Southern 
States are free to competition—in fact, invite 
the same. We certainly shall not thiok of 
coming into a state which we think should be 
one of the last tocry out taxation. No, sir; 
we believe in free and open competition, be- 
lieving we are now offering upon the market 
the highest grade of fertilizers for the least 
money that can be had anywhere in America. 
As to sending out analysis on our packages, we 
desire to say that for many years we were the 
only firm who put on their packages a true and 
full analysis of every particle of matter con- 
tained therein. We think ita great injustice 
to the farmer, and certainly a detriment to 
your state, to forbid manufacturers outside of 
the state to sell their wares within your state- 
line without being taxed. Your farmers must 
soon become aware that this method will drive 
out all competition, and allow your own man- 
ufacturers (in whose interest we undoubtedly 
think this law was passed) to not only place 
upon the market an inferior article, but charge 
what price they may desire for same. 

Thanking you for your information, with the 
assurance that when we desire to sell our 
wares in your state we shall avail ourselves of 
calling on you, we remain 

Yours truly, 


[Signed] LISTER BROTHERS. 





ZERO REFRIGERATOR 


AWARDED GRAND CENTENNIAL MEDAL 
AND DIPLOMA. 


Reap the following: 

““Your Zero Refrigerator, No. 5, gives 
entire satisfaction. During the late heated 
term of twenty-seven days (the longest 
heated period known) I took but fourteen 
pounds of ice daily, and this small quantity 
would accumulate in the Refrigerator, 
making it difficult to find room for the 
daily ration. We have no trouble in keep- 
ing meats, butter, and milk. Our servants 
are delighted with yours; while with our 
old refrigerator it was nothing but trouble, 
and consumed over seven hundred pounds 
of ice a week, besides spoiling everything 
put into it. Milk could not be kept sweet 
twenty-four hours. I have’ spoken to 
several of my friends of the advantages of 
yours over any other I have had. 

«* JacoOB VANDERPOEL, 
©1783 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
“ AUGUST Ist, 1876. 





HELP FOR THE WEAK, neryous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
VANIC Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 





Tue Greatest Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Tosras’s VENETIAN LINIMENT,, thirt; 

ears before the public and never: failed. 





ld by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 
Place: 
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2a TAOS STEELE LT 
A GUINEA IS YELLOWER 


than the complexion of a person becomes 
who omits to regulate his liver when that 
important gland grows neglectful of its se- 
cretive function. Moreover, the stomach 
under such circumstances becomes disor- 
dered, the bowels are constricted, pains in 
the side and between the shoulder-blades 
are felt, the head aches, and the nervous 
system shares in the general derangement. 

his concatenation of evils is, however, 
easily remediable with that matchless regu- 
lating tonic, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
which insures the secretion and flow of 
healthy bile, acts gently but effectually 
upon the bowels, sed removes every symp- 
tom of nervous or digestive trouble. The 
result is that renewed tone is given to the 
entire system; the sallow, haggard appear- 
ance of the face to which biliousness gives 
rise is superseded by the glow of health; 
and the frame gains in substance, as well as 
vigor. 





MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 

HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 

In our issue of October 28th we gave 
nctice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri 
bers can depend upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THE INpDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
& Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 














TRIBUTE TO THE ROGERS UP- 
RIGHT PIANO. 
GRAND OPERA House, )} 
San Francisco, Nov. 18th, 1876. § 
Messrs. BLACKMAR & Davis: 

Gents :—We take pleasure in stating that 
the beautiful Rogers Upright Piano which 
has been used here for the past week has 
given the most perfect satisfaction. 

Yours truly, 
Cuas. WHEATLEIGH, Manager. 
H. J. Wromer, Director of Orchestra. 

Office and Salesroom at 608 Washington 
Street, Globe Theater Building, Boston, 
Mass. 








THE GREAT NEW YORK AQUA- 
RIUM. 


Tue Aquarium, corner of Broadway and 
Thirty-fifth Street, is certainly one of the 
greatest attractions that New .York can 
offer to sight-seers, whether visitors to this 
city or its residents. Parents cannot do 
better than to take their children to view 
the inhabitants of oceans, rivers, and lakes, 
here collected, for it affords them both 
amusement and instruction. Mr. Coup, 
the manager, is offering a new programme 
of attractions nearly every week, so that a 
secondand even athird visit is sure to fol- 
low the first one that is made. 





WHILE PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its effect 
onthe lungs. Asacure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore roat it is, without excepticn, 
superior to any and all others. A teaspoon- 
ful. taken hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 

ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 
enteetestnn Chemists, 163 William St., 
New York. 


ImportTaNt.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and.save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
Restaurant first-class. Prices. moderate 
. Blevator, steam, all modern improvements 


—— 
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FARMERS, MECHANICS, 


and all people who appreciate the value o 


keeping a memorandum of business trans 


actions, daily events, and items of interes 


or importance, for future reference, should 
call on their druggists and get Dr. Pierce’s 
The Doctor’s 
Grand Invalids’ Hotel, at Buffalo, which 
costs, when finished, two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, will be opened early in June 
next, for the reception of patients afflicted 
with chronic diseases and deformities. It 
will afford the most perfect facilities for 
the cure of such affections, and its faculty 
of pbysicians and surgecns will embrace 
graduates from both American and Euro- 
pean medical schools who have become 
The People’s 


Memorandum Book, free. 


distinguished for their skill. 
Common Sense Medical Adviser, by Dr. 


R. V. Pierce, a work of over nine hundred | ¥+ 80!d by ail druseista 
large pages, illustrated by two hundred and 
elegantly 
bound in cloth and gilt, is sent to any aa- 


eighty-two engravings and 
dress by the Author on receipt of one dol- 
lar and fifty cents. Almost one hundred 
thousand copies have already been sold. 


S. A. Crarc, Esq., druggist, of West’ 


Alexander, Pa., says: ‘I sell more of Dr. 
Pierce's reparations than all others com- 
bined. they give satisfaction in every 
case and I can cheerfully recommend them 
to the public.” . 








GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 2. 


We have made arrangements with 
Messrs Biglow & Main whereby we are 
enabled to offer to subscribers the ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2,” edited by Ira D. Sankey 
and the late P. P. Bliss. Any person send- 
ing us $3 for one year’s subscription, in ad- 
vance, can have the abovenamed book 
sent them, free of postage, if the same is 
preferred to other premiums. ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2” contains the choicest hymns 
and tunes from ‘‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” in addition to the very best 
and very latest compositions of the late 
Mr. Bliss, together with Mr. Sankey’s con- 
tributions. 


MRS. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 

‘*T HAVE in my family a Sewing Machine 
which ior excellence in all departments can- 
not be excelled. It is light-running, requir- 
ing little physical force to propel it; the 
machinery so simple in construction that 
a child could learn to manage it, and the 
attachments so complete that the most elab- 
orate, as well as the most simple, work can 
be done in an unexceptionable manner. 

‘‘The one attachment of the Braider 
alone is invaluable, so perfect is the ar- 
rangement that the most intricate pattern 
can be braided by a child better than could 
be done by the handwork of an experienced 
workman. 

‘* The cases are also beautiful pieces of 
furniture. I would advise any one in need 
of a good family Sewing Machine to pur- 
chase a ‘ Domestic.’ 

“Mrs. T. DeWitt TALMAGE,” 








Kinp Worps.—Kind words! how cheap, 
indeed, and yet how very dear. Kind 
words are Heaven’s sweet angel messenger. 
So is Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus 

earth’s sweetest messenger to all who love 

a good, nice, light, white Biscuit. You 
had better thow your flour away, and go 
hungry, rather than use any other. Call 
for Herrick Allen’s and have no other. It 
is harmless as flour. Try it. Most every- 
body sells ft. Depot 112 Liberty Street. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE bes 
n the world. The 2 ee has used this eplendi 
Hair Dye for 37 ith benefit to the hair and n 
injury to his hea’ th— proof that it is the only true on 

perfect Dye. Harmless. 
Bisa pointment; no ies ‘tints; remedies the 
ll effects of bad dyes; —- the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or roma. Bold and L properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig 1 ~apaaaieacn d street, N 


f 
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BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
ved as to appear each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being apace ¢ the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They are so tye py 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond at.. Nee York 





Broadway Styles 
@ in CLOTHING can be obtainea by use 
of our noted system of Self-Measurement. 
F Fit Guaranteed in everyinstance. Send 


god for samples of Cloths and Fashion Plates, 
z>= with full directions for ordering by mail. 
Gan FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 
CLOTHIERS, 
@ No. 241 Broadway, New Vork. 


a |, REFRIGERATOR 
with Water, Wine, 
and Milk Cooler. 
BEST Food and Ice- 
keeper in the World. 
Centennial Award given 
Send for Catalogue: 

ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
226 W. 23d St., New York. 






















Are air-tight and indestructible, preserving the body 
for years and protecting it from vermin, reptiles, or 
body-snatching. Their use prevents the spread of 
contagious diseases. Metallic Buria) Casesand C sk- 
ets are acme Kt wd — Sold by all first-class 
Undertakers a 

RAYMOND wre COs 348 Pearl *t., N. Y. 


“SU LUPHURET OIL OF ROSES.”’ 

A wonderful External Remedy, almost miraculous 
in effect. By absorption it eradicates and dispels 
Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness, and 
Throat Diseases. itis soothing and never irritates 
the skin. Sufferers do themselves positive injustice 
by not giving this Remedy a trial. \ oz., 50 cts.; 
2 oz., $3. sees - ea. mail free. on "receipt 
of price. FLAV , Proprie- 
tors, 30 Franklin M's oie n, Mass. 

ta NB. —~AGENT WANTED “in EACH TOWN. 























™ For Every Family. Ap- 

proved and recommend- 
Sed. Centennial Medal 
4 and Diploma, Send for 
B illustrated circular to 
40. Falk, 165th Street, 
Near Third Ave. New York City. 


What shall I sleep on? io 

question will be answered by ¢ 

ee with Box 148, Hartford, 
onn 














DECRAAF 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEKEF THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





& TAYLOR, 


130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 
t© Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where von saw this 





SAVE MONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENCE 


BY USING ‘ 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


IT IS THE BEST WHITE LEAD. ZINC, and LINSEED OIL, in proper propor- 
tions, prepared with Dryer, ete.. READY E 


TH 
ONLY THOROUGHLY RELIABLE MIXED PAINT MADE. It works easily 
Pure white and every possible tint or color, in any quantity, from one 


and any one can apply it. 
gallon to a barrel or more. 


SAMPLE CARDS, witb hundreds of references. sent free on receipt of address. Ask for 
If your dealer does not have it, write direct tous. DO 
NOT BE DECEIVED BY LOW-PRICE PAINTS, WHICH ARE INFERIOR 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 
IN QUALITY AND UNRELIABLE. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


P.-O. BOX 3951, 


68 Barclay Street, New York. 


FOR THE BRUSH. It is 


. 
Pelican Guano 
$38.00 per Ton. 
A valuable Sea Fowl 


PELICAW 
5) 


Am 
ble ‘Phosphates, at a 
low price 


SOLUBLE 


Marine Guano. 


An active and lasting 
manure for all crops. 





REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, ton. Ou Gusts Me strictly 
m 


J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 
THE 


FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 

- TWOSTOVES INONE. 
Safe, 

Odorless and Durable. 

} Can be used without chimney- 
flues,asit generates nosmoke 
mm) Or noxious gases. 

} Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 

y regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker. perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Reportof the Judges: 
“Tt is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well adapted toitsintended purpose.” 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 

THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agencies—89 Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Luke St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, ‘Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers, 
Pattern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets. New York. 





















COUCH SYRUP. 


Sellers’ tom Syrup is the oldest and most 
popular Remedy for the Cure of Conghs, Colds, 
Croup, Hoarseuess, and Lung Troubles, Read 
—‘It Saved the Lives of my two children.” J. 
E. Youman, Loug P. 0. Ills. ‘It cured my wife 













25c. of. ‘a 


“it your druggist don’t as it, send for 
it. 


R. FE. SELLERS & (o.. Propr’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 
















Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tur INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices Of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid, 


Reg. Price. 
AIOOMTORE assis vcs oosige wpe 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly)... 27 3 00 
Atlantic Monthly....... ease ale bee 3 60 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (with chromo 
‘The Mother’s Joy’”’)........270 3800 


Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly............ +--+» 360 400 
HIGEDOT’ A BARGE. 6. 5¢.0500:050 epHeeee 360 400 
TOMS JOUIMA. «...506o06 ss ‘weve GO, <8 OO 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving “The Rustic 

gg eer <r e 1 30 
mimi Commas. 5.5525 5.3625 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine... dinicaves -- 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 86800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine....... cacee lees) <n 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine................ 230 27 
get |. Sere Scstésecssses Oe. NETS 
The Nation (new subs.)....... ove Ate SD 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
The Christian............ sticivce =©O 1 00 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 


International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm....... sees £50 ©6500 
Forest and Stream............... 3 50 4 00 
Eclectic Magazine. .......cseeeses 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 6110 
‘*Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 


ts POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 





PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREML 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$83 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


The Mudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








5:2 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 ™ ee * 1.50 
13 se “i bie 0.75 
52 : after 3 months, = 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mcney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 183 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or ancther’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and col'ect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, o1 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page& Business ~— 
ltime 7de.| 1 tim 


4times(one month). 70ec.! 4 times (one month) . 


mie three months), 65c. [13 ne jthees monthsiage 
26 “ {sx six ).60e. | 2 “ Tbe 
62 “ (twelve “ »).50c./52 “ lerehve % yee 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DN niin cndicnticsibebgaciabit tmnmetsabedenis $1. 

4 times (one month)........ Pedscedevunes ba 95e. 

13“ (three months) a sacha diate eg miendtaall 9c. 

_ = = ee ee i ncbsucccecctuuvecket 85e. 

6 “ twelve “ Lishhtnoscsetpasousenns 80c. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES,...TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-tive cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





information by applying to us. 


P.-O0. Box 3787, 


Kew York Olt 
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Weekly Market Review, 


{For week ending Friday, March 30th, 1877.} 





REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “‘ THE INDEPENDENT.” 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—This market, 
by reason of long-continued dullness and 
depression, has become well nigh demoral- 
ized; and, though but little has been done, 
prices have gradually sunk, until the full 
decline within a week or two is one cent 
per lb. But even now there is no im- 
provement inthe demand, and purchases 
are only made to meet actual necessities. 
Mild Coffees.—The market has been very 








quiet, prices remaining as before. The 
jobbing trade is light. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 19 @231¢ 
Santos, Jobbing Lots, Ord.to Choice.22 (@231¢ 
Padang (Jobbing lots) Dintvecicadie ted Bss(@2S4 
Mocha eter Dead saoMeeotents 30 
Maracaibo..........e00. a eare ce ee Pe oo 
DUB YOR isa chs ciseccs .aeseriewetede Baas 


TEA.—The market has shown scarcely 
so much tone, buyers being few and bids, as 
a rule, not up to the views of holders. 
Green is ruling strong and holders refuse 
to make concessions. Black.—At private 
sale there is evidently less desire to pur- 
chase, and, though the leading kinds are 
held with firmness, bids are few and scarce- 
ly up to late figures. Japan is quiet and 
irregular. There is scarcely any demand 
except for low-priced goods, the better 
qualities being neglected and values some- 


what uncertain. We quote: 

Hyson..... ade ceekssvtbesscebet o22e030 @ 65 

ORM FEVER cciye ys caakeccownnead 2 @ 7 

Gunpowder and imperial. Rascoce neal 30 @ 90 

UNCOOTEG SEPA g scccccccecsccaces 30 @ 7 

OCOD so sir ss eslee en 8ScsbSRs Tes 30 @ 7% 
SUGARS.—Raw.—The market has re- 


mained as inactive and sluggish as before, 
the business being confined to small par- 
celsto refiners, to meet immediate wants. 
There is, however, a steady feeling, holders 
storing current receipts freely. Refined 
has ruled dull fora day or two past, and 
prices are again reduced about one-eighth 
of a cent; but at the close there was a dis- 
position to hold goods from the market, 
and an improvement was asked. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba......... - 8 @9 
HARD. Cut: LOG? i3'sc's'-!s''saiss'sseee 11%@l1y 
Con) ok. Ae or reer y 114@11% 
POWOOVOU Lo isdicisscsctcceesees 10%@12 
Granmalale@ ss cides cdccesee% 10% @10% 
WHITE. ae A—Grocers...... 10% 
SEE occa tercceseeceuaae 10K%@10 
Be UA ener rset ct Ye 104 10% 
YELLOW —Extte: Oi .3750535 s'es isc 914@ 93% 


Other grades, including C... 9 @ 9% 


MOLASSES.—There have been no un- 
sold receipts of Cuba, and the market is 
bare except of small parcels, which are not 
very salable. The market is steady. New 
Orleans is in good request, without change 
in prices. Syrups.—The business is light, 
but prices are unchanged. Sugar 36@52 
cents and Molasses 33@40, cash. Rainy 
weather and a half holiday have seriously 


interfered with trade. We quote: 

Cuba, refining grades (50 test)..... -.38 @39 
Cuba, grocery grades............ ...-Dominal. 
POG, HCO CHOW). occ <tacccmutecsins 4 @6p 
DemMeraracisaands «seach dawasris. oan 35 @40 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 43 @53 
New Orleans, Choicé.... 2s. .cceaee 54 @55 
New Orleans, fancy........... --00 (@57 


t FJSH.—The demand continues fair for 
Mackerel, and with a generally light sup- 
ply prices are well supported. Notwith- 
standing the recent decline, the demand for 
Dry Cod is still small. Holders, however, 
anticipate a better trade later on. Box 
Herring are scarce and in demand. Barrel 
Herring are mecting with more inquiry 


and the feeling is decidedly better. We 
quote: 

George’s Cod, @ qtl........... —-— @6B 
Grand Bank God.........s000- 550 @5 % 
Picklea, Scale, @ bbl........ - 450 @500 
Pickled Cod, 2 Boks is -a<ee4s -550 @600 
Mackerel : , 
Nek, BRAG. sawecdousve ms < -+-20 00 @22 00 
NO: 2 BHOEC. is oiicie tise yss Kod. 950 @l0 50 
IOs SEO oc cnti at eens sense 16 v0 @I17 00 
ING, BBRYis< <taros vauon ee odisteons 10 v0 @13 00 
Nov 8 ssarge; Nii ccc dediccsiccss 10 00 @l1 00 
BRS ge SS SB a ate 8 v0 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, # bbl., New.17 v0 @20 00 
Herring, Scale, 2 oe Seen Peeks — 18 @— Ww 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... —-1 @ is 


SALT.—Both Liverpool and West India 
are without improvement. The demand is 
for small parcels only, but prices are not 


quotably lower. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— 28 @— 30 
Liverpool, Ashton’s....-.+.--. —— @250 
Liverpool, other brands....... 110 @1% 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz..... —--— @ 


130 
In small bags, 40 ina pbi.....— 64@ 7% 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbl.— 3 @ 346 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—There is a fair jobbing trade 
at 5 cents for Pot and 7 for Pearl. 


BROOM CORN.—There is a fair demand 
for prime lots, while low grades are very 
dull. Prices are firm. We quote Short 
Green Brush 7@8 cents, Green Hurl 6@7c., 
Medium Green 5@6c., and Red and Red 
Tipped 3@4c., cash. 


i, FLOUR AND MEAL.—The demand for 








State and Western Flour has been less act- 
ive; but, with a light stock, together with 
small receipts and the continued high cost 
of Wheat, the market retains the buoyant 
features before noted, though no further 
advance has been established. The de- 
mand for Southern Flour has been quite 
limited. Rye Flour has ruled quiet and 
Corn Meal has ruled dull, witha 


Unsound Flour........-..00-.0- 40 5 7 
State Supers.........ceeeeeees ehenre 6 15 
State No, 2...... sle@Odbiee eas Ae 4 5 
State Extra.....-cscccccccscccces - 6 10@ 6 2% 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 7 45@ 8 00 
White...... 7 80@ 8 50 

Minnesots Mad. to Fancy..... 6 70@ 8 80 
New Process........... Ks 10 7 

tjwetnns uO | eae Oe 5 9@ 9 2 
Rye Flour. .......eeeeerceocsseces - 4 00@ 4 75 
Corn Meal ............ cecee coese 2 69@ 3 2 


GRAIN.—Spring Wheat has ruled firm; 
but all attempts to advance prices have been 
successfully resisted by buyers and trade 
has been restricted. The crop prospects, 
except in California, are favorable, and the 
spring acreage promises to be above the 
average. The market left off steady. Win- 
ter Wheat, in the absence of business, is 
nominal. Rye has ruled quiet but firm. 
Barley remains depressed, with less business 
as the malting season verges toward the 
close. Corn closed rather weak; but not 
lower. Oats have ruled dull; with the low 
grades the turn cbeaper and prime steady. 
The movement in Beans has been very slow. 
Prices, however, are well sustained at the 









rates previously ruling. We quote: 
WHEAT: 

White State.......... aaa 1 50 1 65 
White Western....... sadeaeea -150 @1 65 
White Southern............... nominal. 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. 147 @151 
No, 2 ae. eddasndecaege 146 @1 50 
No. 1 Chicago................. nominal 
N@uas xalt Geocents vvcccsecce: hd 4B;:@1 47 
Amber Michigan. -145 @1 60 
Rye, State....... 84 @ 9 
Rye, ene: 82K%@ 88 
Bagley. ccosccce ererrrrrr rT ec - 46 @ 9 
Corn: 

Southern White.. 57 @ 58 
Southern Yellow.. 57 ¢ 58 
Western White...., 56 5i1¢ 
Western Yellow............6.- 56 @ 57% 
Oats: 

BERS conc ccccece euceuad wpanies 48 g 55 
Western........ edececeas weece SOO 50 
BEANS 

Marrow, New.......... Perce - 210 2 60 
Medium, New...... Pee LOE 2 20 
White Kidney, New........... 50 @ 2 60 
Red Kidney, New.........-.+- 265 @270 
Pea, prime..... Rca dduagacese -- 255 @2 6 


CATTLE MARKET.—The active de- 
mand for Beef Cattle noted last week was 
followed by large receipts each subsequent 
day, with the consequence of a gradual 
decline, notwithstanding the stubborn 
resistance offered by sellers. The prices 
current this week showed a fall of at least 
one-quarter of a cent per pound, and at the 
close the market. presented little or no 
strength. The shipments to the English 
market foot up only about 700 head, a 
heavy decline in the London market, by 
which American shippers have lost consid- 
erable money, having rather checked the 
inquiry. The range was 111¢@12c. for 
extra Steers, to dress 57 lbs. to the gross 
cewt.; 11@11}c. for good to choice, to dress 
57 Ibs. ; ;944@10\c. for medium to fair, to 
dress 56 Ibs. Miich Cows were dull at $42 
@76, Calf included. There was a fair 
demand for Calves, and good Veals were 
firm at 7@9c., the outside price for choice. 
Ata decline of one-quarter of a cent per 
pound both Sheep and Lambs met with 
considerable inquiry. The range was 54@ 
8c. for common to extra. Dressed Hogs 
continue quiet at 6{@74c. The receipts 
for the week were 11,540 Beef Cattle, 75 
Cows, 1,170 Calves, 24,741 Sheep, and 
19, 482 Hogs. 


HAY.—The receipts have been light; 
and, with a fair demand, prices are sus- 
tained. The river now being open to 
Albany, the probability is that during the 
coming week there will be liberal arrivals, 
which will have a tendency to force prices 
down to a point considerably below those 
now current. Large buyers, in consequence, 
are holding off. The quotations are: For 
North River Shipping 70c., retail qualities 
70@95c., Clover 50@60c., and Salt 55@60c. 
Straw is dull, but prices are unchanged. 
We quote Long Rye 75@80c., Short do. 60 
@65c., and Oat 55@65c., cash. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog 
products has ruled comparatively steady, 
and, though the tone has been for the most 
part weak, there was rather a bracing tend- 
ency at the close on Thursday. The 
movement in the other departments has 
been slow, with no material change in 
values. It is said that prices of Pork, Lard, 
and Bacon yield a small profit to packers 
on the present cost of Hogs, but that they 
net a loss on Winter packing. We quote: 


BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl....... seseeeeees10 50@12 00 
Extra Mess.........-+e-eeeeeee+12 00@13 00 
Prime Mess, tierce..............19 1 00 
Packet, bbl.............+. -14 00@15 00 
a Extra India Mess, tierce... .21 00@22 00 
‘ORK: 
Mess, Western.........-++.+0+--14 50@14 65 
Prime, Western.. eeecccccccsescesll T5@— — 
Prime Mess.........- secceeceessld TH@— — 
RD: 
ey ng 


+) Pr., 8 100 bs. 9 60 @ 9 65 
950 @— 





Steam, tierces.......4..+. 
e-rendered.....ssesces+s nominal, 


No. 1, tlerces.................. 900 @—— 

Refined...........0.....2.2-2. 8 50 @10 

Hams: 

TT RE errr eee 

Dry Sal DR aeakcdecsccacdas. cet 1 

SHOULDERS 

Dey salted” opedimeetacnearat oe. ae 
MONG nteenege coocsvacqesgs - 

Bacon, Dry Salted.............+2006 8 @ 8 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 
market is quiet. We quote: 
DoMESTIC — 


White City, @ f........... - 5{@ 6 
Country ixed rome of woolens)... eeeee 3B @ 3H 
City Colored...c.csccscccccvcecceses Y@1 
PaPER STOCK: 

Imperfections............ sescscccses 34@ 3% 
No. 1 White mae enciescenes osee SK@ 5 
Book Stock (solid)..........eesseees WG 45% 
Common Papers.............. J+ Ba | 1% 


WOOL.—The disposition is still man- 
ifested to purchase only as occasion re- 
quires, notwithstanding lots are offered at 
very favorable prices. Goods during the 
past few days have been doing somewhat 
better; but the improvement, it is antici- 
pated, is not at all permanent. Holders 
continue to exhibit some anxiety as to the 
future, and are, therefore, disposed to 
shade current rates when an opportunity 


presents itself to effect a sale. We quote: 
American XXX..........0002+22—-50 > tr 
- Ate dvdita dc canaas eo —36 @—48 

of voit Mpeeg (0d “TIO. 36 @—44 

Ay Combats «605% 0 glee ssivadece —37 @—52 
BS Pi ireik le cexsascasans ae @—27 
Superfine Pulled..............-- G45 
Valparaiso, Unwashed.......... 18 @—22 
ROME, GES as. «cagine soca Keadecs ut oo 
Foe ict ancanadeaces4 sa —18 —20 
8. A., Cord’a, Washed.......... —27 @—30 
1S eS Se Sey 215 @—30 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. o15 @—16 
Smyrna WERROG 225 500085 <3 316 28 
Cal. Sp’ é Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 1 
Cal. Unwashed, medium.. 24 Cu 
Cal. 8. C * Unwashed, coarse.... 21 24 
Cal. 8. C Unwashed. burry..... 15 @—18 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market for State Old 
Butter has ruled very dull. Exporters have 
taken stock much less freely and receivers. 
have been pressing them with offers to sell. 
The home trade has been very small. The 
buyers’ wants have been only suflicient to 
supply their daily necessities. The out- 
look for Old Butter is decidedly gloomy. 
New has arrived more freely and has de- 
clined. The best city trade are now able 
to find a supply of New State anda New 
Western Creamery, to the exclusion of Old. 
Western fresh grades have been in moderate 
receipt, but lower under the competition of 
State and partly because the quality has 






been less desirable. We quote: 
State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 13 @21 
State, half-firkin tubs............... 13 @25 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to prime.. «13 @21 
tate, VEFY DOOF.......-eeeeeeees vite @13 
Western, firkins........... 12 ois 
Western, Dairy, tubs..... .14 @I18 
Western, Factory, tubs..... evccccseel4 @20 
Roll Butter.......... panes dcaekdadas 14 @18 
New Butter: 
State Tubs.......ccccee-eeeeees eooeld @28 
State, Pails........ ib nqee cans samaciee 25 @30 
Western, Creamery staeacne chascoss 20 @30 


CHEESE.—The market has been very 
dull. Shippers are doing next to nothing 
and the home demand is extremely light. 
Liberal arrivals of New are looked for 
next week. The Liverpool quotation is 
733s. Freights by steam to Liverpool about 
20s. Gold, 105. Commercial 60-day bills 
on London, $4.82@4.823 gold, per £ sterl- 
ing. We quote: 

State, Factory, fancy September..... a ae ois 


State, Factory, fair to prime......... @15g 
Btate, Factory, poor to fair........ 40 ec 
State, Farm airy, poor to prime. us «ite @14 
Western, Factory, Sept., fancy...... 144@15 
Western, Factory, se ‘to fine.....- 13° @14 
Western, Factory, fair to good...... 1¥y@l3K 
Western, Factory, skimmed.........6 @8 


EGGS.—The market continued dull and 
declining until yesterday, when at 16c. for 
choice marks of Western trade became 
active, and, toward evening some receivers 
had the courage to ask 164c. Although 
prices seem to be moderate, the demand is 
sensitive and a slight advance greatly 
reduces the consumption. We quote: 
Jersey, single barrels........-+++++++ 17 
State and Penn.......... 
Western and Canadian......... 


a 
foots “15K gi6 


FRUITS.—Apples arrive sparingly and 
are very firm. We note an occasional sale 
of extra Baidwin at $2.62. Cranberries in 
large supply and freely offered, with avery 
dull trade. We quote: 

APPLES: 
Western N. Y., selected winter.... 1 75@ 2 75 
Western N. Y., mixed lots......... 1 75(@ 2 00 





Mixed lots, poor 2 er re 1 25@ 1 50 
CRANBERRIES : 

Jersey, choice, per bush. crate..... 2 2@ 2.50 
Jersey, goud, per bush. crate...... 1 75@ 2 2 
ORANGES : 

Florida, per bbl............. e-eee 6 00@7 00 


DRIED FRUITS.—There is some export 
inquiry for bright coarse-cut Western 
Quartered Apples and lower grades are 
not wanted. State Quarters have not sold 
so well. State Sliced are unchanged. 


Peaches are dull and Peeled are quoted 
lower. 








HOPS.—There is a good ingury from 
ale brewers for a choice class of Hops. 


' The general brewi ue demand is light and 


shippers are not g much stock. Medi- 
um_and low grades are very quiet and are 
freely offered. We quote: 


Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime..... 10 @14 
Crop of 1876, Eastern ES foo 3S tt HO’ 7 @13 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime..... 7 @ill 


POTATOES.—Peachblows have shaded 
somewhat, under full offerings of stock. 
Early Rose and shipping grades steady. 
Sweet Potatoes unchanged. We quote: 
Bermuda, per bbl........... cre $8 00@9 00 
Peachblow, per bbl........ = 
Early Rose, prime, per We 502. 
Peerless, prime, double-headed bbls. 3 00@3 25 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 00@4 50 


POULTRY. — Live.— The supply of 
Fowls has been very large and the demand 






light. Prices declined early in the week 
and have not since changed. We quote: 
9 Bh EEL EEE Lee 12@ 3 
Chigkemes. «4645 66+ 00vcncietes - Ww@ 
Rogen fo Bes eiss. .ccccstndes i § 8 
EG or” ad weaassaasuaadens - 4@ 6 
Ducks, per pair Wexdcqaddetenn dena 50@$1 12 
Gee fF) ois td 12R@20 


DreEssEeD.—Turkeys have been in rather 
light supply, good demand, and steady at 
quotations. Chickens and Fowls bave 
tuled lower, under a very light demand. 
We quote: 


DORNAUB A, ¢ as tnesatadeusicndsees 10 @ 19 
CUICHGNG i4:« uss nicent's casaedeas ee 12: @ 18 
BOW Bisse csccnwedecscessdawmenss 8 @ 16 
Ducks...... équpedesadiedeucenesae 1 @ Ww 
RRO ad. a'4 doveesddccddsdncdesene 10 @ 12 


SEEDS.—The export season for Clover 
isabout over. Timothy is held at $1.85@ 
$1.90. Flax is quiet. We quote: 

Cong Res BS pene lb. 144%@ 15 


ly | Ry ert 144@ 15% 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush! 85 @l 95 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 17 @1 % 





GUANO AND FERTELIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





Per Ti 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
Po Pe Cece Pere 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
| Oe ere 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
forma ena 35. «2 de ones 0.0085 G0 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 00@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 00@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime................ 38 00@ 41 00 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 U0@ 43 00 
Lister Bros, Eclipse Guano...... 33 UO@ 36 00 
Lister Bros. Bone. ............00¢ 32 00@ 40 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 3000@ 33 00 
a Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 3200 
< “Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
7 “4 Raw Bone 8. 38 00@ 4000 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers............. ° 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 40 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
Hign-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
Higo-grade Superphosphate.... 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
BIOMO MIGUEcs 505 Sec ccccecesccccce 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 00@ 25 00 
WaMGGer, FOP COM. sc c ccc wcths dave 800@ 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per Ib. 88{¢.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “* B8%e@4 ec. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “  2%c.@ 3c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44c.@ 434c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 5 c.@ 5c 
Dried Blood, per lb.............. 2ic.@3 e« 


Dried Flesh, ‘“ 24c@3 « 


TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. 








BEST, TEAS, COFFEES, 
AND SPI¢ 


Dealers, families, pn po consumers 
in general of above articles should 
at JOS. STINER & CO.’S 
wholesale warehouse, 178 and 180 
Chambers street, cor. Washington, 
New York, where they willfind the 
largest and choicest selected stock 
in the country at lowest possible 
wholesale prices, in lots to suit 
customers. Orders by mail will 
meet prompt ee. Send for 

box 4237. 
AGENTS “WANTED. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
D. 8. WILTBERG ER, 








BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 





Proprietor, 
233 N. 24 Street, Philadelphia 











TEAS, —The choicest in the world—Importer®, 

ces—Largest Company in America— 

staple e—pleases everybody—Trade continually 
its wan eve’ yee hy 


“aw 


r Circular to 
WELLS, 43 Vesey Bt. N. ¥.. PO. Box 128, 
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SEVERAL CASES 
ADDITIONAL NOVELTIES 


JUST RECEIVED were opened on 
MONDAY, APRIL 2d, 


CONTAINING 


Paris Suits, 
Costumes, Mantles, 


Bretonne Jackets and Suits, 
Dolmans, Scarfs, etc. 


ALSO 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH PRINCESS DRESSES, 
MISSES’ SUITS AND SACQUES, 
INFANTS’ PARIS-MADE CLOAKS, 
BOYS’ SUITS (from 3 to 7 years). 


LADIES’ FRENCH UNDERWEAR. 
INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
PLAIN AND FANCY SLKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 


PLAIN and FANCY CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES and CLOAKINGS, 
FOR LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and H’D’K’Fs, 
PARASOLS, SUN UMBRELLAS, etc., etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Go, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


CARPETS. 
SPRING IMPORTATION 


AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, WILTON, 
Brussels Carpetings, 
NOW ON EXHIBITION, 


containing a very choice assortment of the 


Newest Styles and Colorings. 


ALSO FRESH STOCKS OF 


AMERICAN CARPETINGS, 


iN 
Brussels, Tapestry, and Ingraip. 
PERSIAN RUGS, MATS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, 
ITC., ETC. 


Arnold, Constable & Go., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


Upholstery Department, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


have now on exhibition their SPRING SELECTIONS 
of SATINS, DAMASKS, 
FEZANS, TAPESTRIES, 
NOEL BOURETTES, 
JAPANESE ANDCHINESE CLOTHS, 
SERGES, SATINES, 
@RETONNES, ALGERINES, Etc., Etc. 


LACE, NOTTINGHAM, 
AND GUIPURE CURTAINS 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


N.B.— Window-Shates of every description made 
and put up with dispatch. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street, 














Financial, 


SAVINGS BANKS. 





Tue April number of Appletons’ Journal 
contains an interesting and suggestive 
article in regard to the savings banks of 
this state. The main feature of the article 
consists in showing how comparatively 
small have been the losses suffered by de- 
positors since the establishment of the sys- 
tem in the State of New York. We quote 
as follows: 


‘* There has been entrusted to the savings 
banks of this state since their beginning 
Cree 1819 to January 1st, 1876) the sum of 

2,116,858,983. There has been paid or 
pete to depositors during this period, 
as profit or interest, $169,429,000, while 
the banks hold, as a contingent fund against 
exigencies, a surplus of nearly $34,000,000. 
‘Tne amount held by them on January ist, 
1876 (at this writing the statistics for the 
whole state up to the ist of last January 
ant not in), was $319,000,000. These huge 

ures show the vastness of the interest. 

ow a careful estimate of the losses that 


have occurred by failures places them at 
about three millions of dollars.” 

These figures cover a period of almost 
fifty years since the first savings bank was 
organized in this state. The total loss dur- 
ing this period is less than one-eleventh of 
the surplus held by the banks and about 
one fifty-sixth of the dividends paid to de- 
positors; and up to 1870 it was less than 
one hundredth of one per cent. of the total 
amount of deposits. This is certainly a 
most satisfactory showing of facts. It in- 
dicates careful and honest management on 
the part of those who have had charge of 
these savings banks. The laws on this 
subject have been improved from time to 
time, and have now been reduced to a sys- 
tem of general legislation for the organiza- 
tion and regulation of savings banks, alike 
applicable to them all. 

In this city and in Brooklyn more savings 


| banks have been established within the last 


ten years than the public necessities re- 
quired; and this is a chief reason why some 
of them have failed and losses have fallen 
upon the depositors. In the main, how- 
ever, the system is in a sound and healthy 
condition and deserves the confidence so 
generally given to it by the people. The 
advantages of the system to that class for 
whose benefit savings banks are intended 
need no argument. They are demonstrated 
facts by a most ample experience. An in- 
terest payment of nearly one hundred and 
seventy millions of dollars to depositors in 
fifty years tells a financial story that sup- 
plies its own comment. 





THE FUNDING PROCESS. 


THE law for funding six per cent. Gov- 

ernment bonds, by the issue of an equiva- 
lent amount of bonds at a lower rate of in- 
terest, provides for the issue of three hun- 
dred millions of such bonds, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of four and a half per 
cent. Already one hundred and thirty 
millions of these bonds have been taken, 
about one-half of the amount being sub- 
scribed for in Europe, which leaves one 
hundred and seventy millions yet to be 
taken. The Secretary of the Treasury, as 
we understand, expects to place the whole 
four and a half per cent. loan before the 
meeting of Congress in next December. 
This will effect a saving of $4,500,000 
in the annual interest on the public debt 
of the United States. There are only 
twenty millions of the May and Novem- 
ber five-twenties now outstanding. When 
these are called in the Treasury will proceed 
to the funding of the January and July five- 
twenties of 1865; and of these it will take 
$150,000,000 to complete the four and a 
half per cent. loan. 
After this comes the issue of four per 
cent. bonds in exchange for six per cents., 
and, judging from present indications, the 
Government will soon be able to place 
them onthe market at par. This will secure 
a still larger saving in the yearly interest. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the funding 
process came to a stand when there was 
doubt as to Mr. Tilden’s election, and im- 
mediately started again when the election 
of President Hayes was secured. The Re- 
publican party has been thoroughly identi- 
fied with sustaining the public credit; and 
this is not by any means true of the Demo- 
cratic party. 





HON. JOHN J. KNOX. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN has conspicuously 
shown his good sense in recommending 
the President to retain the Hon. john J. 
Knox as the Comptroller of the Currency, 
The President at once sent his name to the 
Senate for reappointment; and Senator 
Windom moved its confirmation without 
reference to the Finance Committee, which 
was at once seconded by the chairman of 
the Committee, and without a word of 
debate the motion was unanimously adopted 
by the Senate. . 

Mr. Knox has held this position for some 
twelve years, and has discharged its duties 
so admirably as to command the respect 
and confidence of all parties. He is thor- 
oughly versed in all the details of his own 
bureau, and entirely sound and correct in 
his ideas on all questions relating to nation- 
al finances. His currency reports have 
been more than mere supplements to that 








have abounded with exceedingly valuable 
suggestions as to the policy to be pursued 
by the Government; and among these has 
been the repeated suggestion that the Gov- 
ernment should discontinue its system of 
“‘war taxes” with reference to * national 
banks. 

We are heartily glad that he is to be re- 
tained in the position which he has so sig- 
nally honored. This, indeed, isthe true kind 
of civil service reform, which we hope to 
see applied to all branches of the public 
service. Had Mr. Tilden been elected, his 
civil service reform would have consisted 
in turning all the Republicans out of office 
and filling their places with Democrats. 





MONEY MARKET 


THe Bank Statement of Saturday ex- 
hibitsa still further loss of reserve by the 
Associated Banks; but, as the cause of the 
change in the figures of the weekly state 
ment are perfectly well understood to be 
the result of a transfer of specie from the 
vaults of the Associated Banks to the 
vaults of the Sub-Treasury, not the slight- 
est uneasiness was occasioned by the 
figures of the Statement. The gold still 
remains in Wall Street, and it will in due 
time be returned to the banks. But what 
may well create some apprehension as to 
the future of the money market is the fact 
that during the month of March the Treas- 
ury Department has destroyed $1,583,280 
of legal tender, under the 80 per cent. 
clause of the Resumption Act of 1875. 
And this destruction of legal tender makes 
a total of $19,343,796 which has been de- 
stroyed in a little more than two years. 
During the month of March there was also 
$989,908 of fractional currency destroyed. 
Of course, there has been an increase of 
bank currency; but bank currency cannot 
be made to take the place of legal tenders 
when the pinching times of redemption 
come, as they will after the 1st of January, 
1879. 

The figures of the Bank Statement on 
Saturday Were: 


Totals. Changes. 
TAG bic! citricicccccoc ste $259,828.700 Inc. $138,500 
BOCMG ids onc cds ccodcccvtesect 20,190,800 Dec. 2,200,400 
Legal-tender..........+ esos $4,356,000 Dec. 98,000 
Deposits .......0+es008 + sees 219,738,900 Dee. 2,081,100 
Circulation......cccccccesere 15,797,800 Inc, 65,700 


These figures, compared with the previous 
week’s Statement, show a loss in the legal- 
tender reserve of $1,778,125. The total 


4+ of the surplus reserve above the required 


25 per cent. now stands at $9,612,075. 

The rates on ‘‘call loans” during the 
week were as high as 4 per cent; but they 
closed on Saturday at 21¢ to 3 per cent. 

The contest going on between the great 
trunk lines leading to the West is going to 
end disastrously to some of them; but the 
strongest will survive. The president of 
the New York Central gave the exact condi- 
tion of affairs very tersely but effectively 
in saying that there were five trunk lines, 
while there was business only for two. 
Three of them, then, must go to the wail; 
or, rather, stockholders must go without 
dividends. The Central is undoubtedly the 
strongest of the five, the easiest in its 
finances, and with the best local business. 
It will pay its usual 2 per cent. quarterly 
dividend on the 15th; but, from the stock 
selling down to 8934 on Saturday, there 
would seem to be a feeling of doubt on 
Wall Street whether it can continue to pay 
its 2 percent. quarterly dividend. Within 
a few months the selling price of Central 
shares has declined 27 per cent. 

There has been a generally unsettled feeling 
in all the markets during the past week; but 
the Stock. Exchange has been specially dis- 
turbed by the operations of the ‘‘bears,” and 
at the close on Saturday the range of prices 
exhibited a serious decline in all the active 
stocks, both speculative and for investment, 
the lowest point having been touched at the 
close, with but few exceptions. The decline 
of the week, ascompared with the previous 
Saturday, was in Western Union Telegraph, 
41; Pacific Mail, 28; N. Y. Central, 54; 
Lake Shore, 44; Michigan Central, 7; Erie, 
18; Erie, preferred, 1; C.,C., C., and I, 2; 
Illinois Central, 6; Rock Island, 4; North- 
western, $; Northwestern, preferred, 14; 
St. Paul, }; St. Paul, preferred, ; C., B., 
and Quincy, 4; Chicago and Alton, 1; St. 
Joseph, %; St. Joseph, preferred, 4; Ohios, 
$; Ohio, preferred, 2; Wabash, 14; Union 





of the Secretary of the Treasury. They 


Pacific, 2; Panama, 1}; Delaware and Hud- 





son, 14; D., L., and Western, 14; Morris 
and Essex, 2; New Jersey Central, 4; 
American Express, 2; and United States 
Express, 3 per cent. 

New York Central suffered, it scems, to 
the extent of 54 per cent.; but the heaviest 
decline was in Michigan Central, which fell 
off 7 per cent., while Illinois Central 
dropped 6 per cent. 

The gold market has been comparativly 
steady at 104 11-16 to 1054, closing at 105. 

In the regular investment securities there 
is but little change. A considerable de- 
gree of activity was imparted to Govern- 
ment bonds by the issue of another call by 
the Treasury of $10,000,000 of 1865s (old). 

The money market continues to be abun- 
dantly supplied, and ‘‘call” loans are 
steady at 3 to 344 percent. on miscellaneous 
collaterals, while loans are effected at 2 to 
21g on Governments. The discount mar- 
ket is unchanged and first-class paper is 
wanted at 4 to 5 percent. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MARCH 31st, 1877. 





Bid, Asked. 
America....... ees Denleae Pewee 133 
American Exchange............ 110 a 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association. 80 —_ 
Butchers’ and Drovers’........ .-_- 120 
Central National.........cceee0 - 102 — 
IDV ccna Scsenaccate sarenesss.28 -- 200 250 
RPOMNINET OOS oo 5006050 ss cesccescn DELIG _ 
COIS ress hiealosion scvens so 78 
Corn Exchange......... Badaccas 130 140 
MOORS VODs o:i.05s ooeccssceceesee -_- 9216 
WRG PMMONO Soe scsseseceevics 200 _ 
WGure INGMGHEN cssicden-dccccus 99% 100 
LO ee ee ee jmakine 15 _ 
Gallatin National.............. -_— 120 
CONGOBERS «68 Sinica ees. ccer es — 100 
PRONOT: s 0:<1p bony hs che teenies eee 93 98 
17 a omer nies we Bere _ 
MIA UUNIY 65.66.05: b5:c'6e ening sajeeen 136 — 
PECEUMTICS o.0.6:0's6:s osbenps eeecnes, TOO -- 
RCPOMNUING . codes iscs ccsccisviecse . 115 
POUR cise tiictvccciseeecbes 117 119 
Merchants’ Exchange........... 92 — 
PREG MNOMT s1o:5.60.66s occlen'doaie - 1821¢ = 138 
INA POMEAOG s. 5c.vcceckosces coum 125 os 
MEMS Solelelos sicccis sinraipic'oes:ssiielowats 130 a= 
PRI RAVES ins lcs Suis d sc daewaleae - 11 116 
ee ere aeccSetente obewe! BOO 140 
PRCT 01s eiess 6: 5.6:e:0iapieinsd Baia his seve 1084G — 
MUNIN 5 56i6 aidisie siswee See secon -_— 100 
Shoe and Leather.......-c.se.ee 1194 «125 
GrANIROUED Scccinccdsacesncace _- 103 
[Copy.] 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 2 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
WASHINGTON, March léth, 1877. ) 


NOTICE.—Notice is hereby given to all persons 
who ee claims aguinst the First National 
Bank of Winchester, lllinois, that the same must be 
promevtes to Starkey &. Powell, Receiver, with the 
egal proot thereof, within three months from this 
date, or they will be disallowed. 


JOHN JAY KNOX, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


|Q PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
aoe ores Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
tee, as an assurance,that we loan not to ex- 
goed 0 one-third of the actual value Inoversix years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get a. acre of land. Send for par- 
ticulars and poference 
-B.WA TRING & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager 
3 Broadway. New York. 


‘A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
CY, known all over New England and the Middle 


paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY 
pons of Government pn has enlarged its field and 
changed its name to * THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS loan AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If acertain 
Ten per Cent. will TUARY, address for Cireular 
and foterences’ Ac r gee Kansas, sours, 
Central lénots Loan ’ Joampuathiog Tilinois 


A Safe and Profitable Investment. 


To parties wg us by New York draft or post- 
office order sums of $25, $90, and $100 or $200 we are 
issuing Certificates ca De ovit, bearing incerest as fol- 
lows: If left three months, eight per cent. per annum; 
if left four to six months, ten cent. per annum ; 
~ left nine ~ twelve months, TWELVE per cent. per 

nnum. Our certificates, with interest as above 
stated, will be paid at maturity at our own office or the 
banking house of MESSRS. INSLOW, LANIER & 
Co., New York. on presentution, either in person or 
through any reliabie bank or banker in the United 
States. The members of our firm have been resi- 
dents of Kansas for over twenty-two years, are well 
known here and can give abundant reference to de- 











JOEL K. GOODIN & SONS, 
OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, -Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital. .... . $ 500,00000 
Cash Surplus . . ._ 1,642,882 59 


Cross Assets, 
Jan. ist, 1877. . $1,642,882 59 
B. 8S. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant ‘secretary. 
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Comsercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been a more active move 
ment in the market for both domestic cot- 
ton and woolen fabrics during the past 
week than for a month previous; but, as 
the activity was mainly caused by a large 
reduction in prices, there has been less of 
what may be called legitimate trade than 
might be considered as altogether satisfac- 
tory. Doing business at aloss may give 
an appearance of prosperity; but it can end 
only in disaster. The only trade that can 
be regarded with satisfaction is that which 
grows out of the customary wants of con- 
sumers. These may be sometimes stim- 
ulated and increased by artificial means; 
but to be productive of good results they 
must be natural and steady. The damages 
to millsin New England in consequence 
of heavy rains and the bursting of dams 
will serve as a check to production in cer- 
tain styles of goods, but not sufficiently to 
affect prices. There is an increasing 
legitimate demand, which argues well 
for the future; but for the present the 
market has an’unsettled and unsatisfactory 
character. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
selling more freely, but without any heavy 
transactions from first hands, in conse- 
quence of the marking down of prices in 
most of the leading standard makes. Prices 
are now barely steady, but they cannot be 
quoted strong. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings have 
been in rather better demand, although the 
sales have been comparatively small in the 
aggregate, considering the season and the 
low prices of the favorite makes. The 
revisions of the price-list have been pretty 
general and jobbers have shown a disposi- 
tion to sell below the agents’ prices. 

Mint-cloths have continued weak, and 
the price has declined to 4 cents, with sus- 
picions of sales at even a lower figure for 
64 extra quality standards. 

Prints have been the disturbing element 
in the whole market, and the sale of 
Gloucesters and Anconas at auction, on 
Tuesday week, brought down prices to the 
lowest point they have touched since the 
beginning of the year. Since then there 
have been some active “drives” by 
the leading jobbers, and a very ‘ragged 
sort of a market has been the con- 
sequence. There has been increased 
activity; but not a very wholesome busi- 
ness done in the leading styles. The re- 
sumption of the once abandoned principle 
of ‘‘ protection” or ‘‘ guaranteed ” prices 
is more to the advantage of the buyer than 
the seller and is not likely to continue long. 
The rivalry among the printers works for 
the benefit of buyers; but it is disastrous 
for the manufacturers, except when it is 
confined to the production of their goods, 
rather than in the distribution of them. 

For ginghams and most descriptions of 
cotton dress goods there is a good demand; 
but prices are irregular, on account of the 
decline in prints and the break caused by 
the ‘‘drive” in Mohawk and Gloucester by 
the leading jobbing house. Percales, wide 
cambrics, and cretonnes are selling to a 
very fair extent; and, now that Holy Week 
is over and the weather shows signs of 
spring, the dealings in these fabrics will be 
larger. 

In other descriptions of domestic cotton 
goods there is afair demand, but not much 
activity, and prices generally are far from 
being strong. 

Worsted dress goods are not so active as 
they ought to be at this season, and, conside 
ering that our manufacturers have the mar- 
ket so much to themselves, prices are not 
so firm as might be expected. 

Woolen goods are without any important 
change; but there is an anxiety on the part 
of agents to get rid of their goods, which 
does not create any great anxiety on the 
part of buyers to get hold of them. Good 
Friday interfered to a certain extent with 
the business of the week, although woolens 
feel the effect of Jewish holidays generally 
more than of Christian week-day religious 
observances. The month closed on a gen- 
erally unsatisfactory business for the man- 
ufacturers and there are strong hopes 
of doing better in April. Heavy overcoat- 
ings—such as fur beavers, astrachans, chin- 








éhillas, Sidhddere riot ih so 4 
demand fr Clothiers as has 

been the case at this season. Prices ought 
to be sufficiently low to satisfy buyers. 

Worsted coatings of diagonal styles and 
medium weight are in fair demand and the 
deliveries on past orders are large. 

Fancy cassimeres are in good demand 
from the clothiers for heavy styles, and 
agents are doing their best to clear out their 
stocks of light goods. Prices are compara- 
tively steady. 

Foreign dry goods are not in active de- 
mand; but there is unusual activity on 
the part of importers to force off their 
goods through the auction-rooms, and 
prices are consequently low and irregular, 
except for a few styles of seasonable goods 
adapted to the city trade. There is still a 
falling off in importations. The total en- 
tries at the port of New York during 
March, 1877, were $10,387,166, a decrease 
of $1,894,812 as compared with last year, 
and $4,561,722 as compared with March, 
1875. The total thrown upon the market 
shows a decrease of $1,638,012 and $3,339,- 
741, respectively, as compared with the last 
two years. The falling off appears to have 
been greatest in woolen goods, and next in 
cottons; but there is a large diminution 
also in silks. 

Se 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, April 2d, 1876. 




















PRINTS, 

Albion ...........+. 644/Mallory........... 
MSUTOHBS. foc cece . 644/Manchester........ 64 
American......... . 634|Merrimack, D...... 63 
Brn0ld ........0006 63¢|Oriental..... .. 63g 
Cocheco, L........ breed a -. 6% 
Dunnells ....... ... 544] Richmond. aoe 64 
Freeman... ....... 6 |Simpson’ sMourn’g 644 
Garner &Co...... 64¢|Sprague......... 374 
Gloucester........ 51g amsutta . Nicene Ue 
Hamilton ......... 6% Washington... daea 61g 
Hartel.......0.... 64% 

GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag........ . 83{|Lancaster.......... 916 
Belfast ...........- 91¢|Namaske.......... 9 
Bates....... bee 
ae Sid ahh. doe Southwark..... Jeu 

OWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantie, A, 44 8 Lawrence, | i Mapai 684 
= ee Bee dy 
weer 4 
« Dp, 7 “ XXX ..10 
« 6hLLL, 644 6 panenes 8 
aes FSI 7 sachusetts : 
Agawam, F........ od ae; | Saree 634 
Augusta, 44 7% E paadicades 6 
a + £ ; ey oe 
Appleton, A, 44 8% @......... 
—" N; oT Standard.. 81 
Bedford R. 3-4 58|Medford, 44 8 
Boot, 1) 814 |Nashua, 0, 33-in... 714 
re eee 5 36-in... 8 
a Pe yee ¢ En” 9 
dle feandetyindl mm ,48-in.. 1314 
Broadway, | 44 6 |Newmarket, A..... 7 
Cabot, A, 44 8 s G..... 63 
Ww, 44 7% neaisbi 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra.. 1g 
R.. 834|Pepperell, is «steak 
“ “ 0.. 7g ee 
Continental, Che ccus 8 = Whecdese € 
vets 9 “s N....... 6 
Dwight, x.. ee | TRS 7-416 
sere aues 7 5 84 18 
- k elertartea 74 < 9-4 211g 
Exeter, A, 44 7% % 10-4 
8, sie 6 das iain | RNR 9. 
Great Falls, SRO Mineo a sais 1044 
| egy: | art ee yee ree 15 
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JOHNSON BROS, & CO,, 


UNION SQUARE, 


are now exhibiting the 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


of the prnine SEASON in the following depart- 
ments 


FRENCH MILLINERY 


and Straw Goods, 


RIBBONS, SILKS, 
AND FANCY TISSUES, 

DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR, 

HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
AND FANCY GOODS. 





An examination of our styles and prices is 
respectfully solicited. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO,, 


34 and 36 EAST 14th ST. 


UNION SQUARE. 
Established 1856. 


WE BEG TO ANNOUNCE TO THE PUBLIC, 
WHO HAV® 80 LIBERALLY PATRONIZED US 
PURING THE PAST 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS, 


THAT WE ARE OFFERING THE LARGEST AND 
pon ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF GOODS 





ULTED TO THE TASTE OF THOSE REQUIRING 


MOURNING, 


AND THAT THIS Is THE 
ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 

DEVOTED TO THIS LINE OF BUSINESS IN 
NEW YORK. ALL T@XTURES IN DESIRABLE 
BLACK GOODS CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE 
MOST REASONABLE PRICES 

REMNANTS, 2 TO 4 YARDS, OF FINE CRAPES 
FOR VEILS AND TRIMMINGS, 50c. ON THE 
DOLLAR. 


Black Silks, Stripe and Check Silks, 


SUITS, BONNETS, AND DOLMANS. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE. 


~ WIT aren 4% OPPOSITE STEWART’S, 
OM SHIRTS Made to Measure 





ha 7%, ivered free everywhere. 
Keen's cap’ Tit stern F Parana ‘Dress Shirts, 
e very ve ory wheré. 
very best seto 
Barcons py te ep Shirts, 
ples and full th cach iat mailed free to any address 
G ts all on cost, 


comm 
NGCO. } Soroor-Sny HF 





| JAMES MeCREERY & CO,, 


BROADWAY AND t ith ST. 


POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 


SPECIAL attention is calied to our NEW STOCK of 


—— DRESS GOODS, 


such as BEIGES. MELANGE, MOHAIRS, MATE- 
LASSE CLOTi, from 15 cents per yard upward. 


RICH DRESS GOODS. 
HIGH NOVELTIES 


¢  aaiusive at dis ica. from the best EUROPEAN 

ae Ls RieTY vane MAGNITUDE of this DE- 
PA MENT cannot fail to command CAREFUL 
INSPECTION. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


BROAOWAY AND 1 ith ST. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


GRENADINES, GRENADINES, 
NOVELTIES IN BLACK GRENADINES AT LOW 


PRICE 
500 pieces 40-inch ALL-WOOL BLACK CACHMERE, 
$1; warranted value for $1 : 
100 pieces BLACK MOHAIR, 50e.; marked down from 


COURTALD’S ENGLISH ron 


ARMDRS. ey oe CRAPE VEILS, 
ASSE, and other ‘NOVELTIES 
In BLACK SUITINGS, at Very Low Prices. 


K. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
STRAW GOODS 


Purchased very much under Value. 
LATEST LEADING SHAPES. 
ee ee AN STRAW BONNETS, $1.15, $1 25, 
FINEST FRENCH CGIPS, 50c., 65c., —* 7 ot 13 up. 
FINEST ENGLISH MILAN, 65e. Ce Tie. 
SCHOOL HATS, 20c., 25e., 3le. 
SAILOR HATS (for misses phe children), 25c., 35¢., 


50c. 
FINEST CANTON HATS, 2Ic., 25c., 31¢. up. 








SILK NORMANDY BONNBTS, 80c., 95c., $1.13, $1.25, 
$1.50 up. 





INFANTS’ LACE AND aes NORMANDY CAPS, 
45c., 50c., 63., 75¢., $1 u 


COLORED ie le. UD. AND MILLINERY SILKS, 


FANCY SIL a yard 
BLAC GROSGRAL SILKS, 80c. 


LACE GOODS. 


TORCHON LACES, EDGINGS, 4xp JNGPE TINGS, 
ee VEILINGS. STREA MER NETS. 


TU LACES AND 
ers IN LLAMA, SPANISH THREAD, AND 


LIQUE: 
NOTTINGHAM, APPLIQUE, GUIPURE, AND AN- 
TIQUE TIDIES. 


VICTORIA LAWNS, SWISS MULLS, JACONETS 
NAINSOOKS, Ete. 


QUILTS, COUNTERPANES IN HONEYCOMB AND 
MARSEILLES. 


LADIES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


te DLES’ Frere, SUITS, $4.75. Silk Suits, ~ up. 
RAP D’ETE SACQUES and a Rent $6 u 
patetoN CLOTH DOLMANS, $1.% 





WE ASK ATTENTION TO OUR ENLARGED 


UNDERCARMENT DEPARTMENT. 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S PLAIN AND FANCY 
RED HOSE. 

LADIES’ BALBRIGG ANS—SILK CLOCKED. 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUMMER VEST 


ALSO GENTS’ UNDERWEAR, FANCY HALF- 
HOSE, DRSS SHIRTS, Erc. 





HIP-GORE CORSETS, 25c.; Embroidered, 35c. 
WOVEN CORSETS, 45e.; Forty-two-bone Corsets, 


65c. 
LARGE LINE WOVEN AND HAND-MADE COR- 
SETS, Toc., 85c,, %c., $1 up. 


eet ne SS ay IN HAT ORNAMENTS AND 
CORAL SETS, EAR-DROPS, NECKLACES, [PINS, 
LATEST DESIGNS IN BLUE GLASS AND GAR- 


LADIES’ BACK COMBS, HAIR SWITCHES. 


KID GLOVES. 


2.500 DOZENS zBpT TON GLOVES, 


NEW SPRING 8H | 44 cts. 





OPERA WHITES AND BLACKS, 
JUST LANDED. sold everywhere | PAIR. 
at 98c. and $1. 
ALSO FRESH LINES OF 
OUR ALBERT, MONOGRAM, AND ED. 


WARD GLOVES. 
BEST GLOVE IN AMERICA. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED, 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31114¢ Grand Street; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


Rich French 
r= an 
abt ntments and Veils, tong 
ne 


ng Costumes, 
¥ acranuee to Order.” 
JARDINTERES, VASES, and E BASKETS filled with 
peuuns utiful Tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, * 


‘a T and Institutions a anisconint. 
oe le ate  y Den privilege of examining. 


PARISIAN FLOWER C0O., 
28 £.14th St., 4doors west of University Placd, 
1. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop 
@ Rus ta Cleey, Paste. 








st rick 
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Gommercial, 


THE PATENT OFFICE. 


THE report of the Patent Office for 1876 
shows that the receipts for the year were 
$757,985, of which $673,675 came from ap- 
plications for patents and kindred opera- 
tions. The total expenses for the year were 
$652,542. The office more than pays its 
own expensés. It has a balance in the 
Treasury to its credit amounting now to 
$992,354. The number of patents granted 
during the year was 17,026, of which 16,239 
were granted to citizens of the United 
States and 3,914 to citizens of the State of 
New York, being the largest to any single 
state. 

The following table shows the annual ap- 
plications and issues and the receipts and 
surplus above expenses for the last twenty- 





two years: 

Applications. Issues. Receipts. Surplus. 
nT ee een 4,435 2,024 $216,459 $36,919 
PO EE 4,960 2,502 WRB woke 
eel Gilbalctiape” eoaieuhe 4,771 2,910 me 
WB cc cecscdbigenss 5,364 3,710 203.716 10,522 
ee + 6,225 4,538 245,942 35,663 
WOM... . ceccseesece 7,653 4,819 256,352 3.531 
BE, cnicnsndicpenouse 4,643 3,340 & | rere 
BOP wscaseseraanssore 5,038 3,521 215,754 32,944 
1BRS_.. 1... secccecees 6.014 4,170 195,593 6,179 
LOGE, 05 oGeb0e- Soogooe 6.932 5,020 240,919 11,051 
MGB i .6 wivceiccccce. 10,664 6,616 848.791 74 592 
WINE nie esesccve senses 15,269 9,450 495,665 133,941 
BT sane panes weaee 21,276 13,015 646.581 7,318 
1968........++22ceeees 20,420 13.378 681,565 52,886 
a 19,271 13,986 693,145 206,715 
1898... nse: .ccdee oes 19,171 13,321 669,456 112,307 
ae a Se 19,47 13,033 678,716 118,121 
eae 18,246 13,590 699,726 34.135 
BGS ...cwsdicadectedd 20,414 12,864 703,191 12,012 
IB74....cocvedegvsces 21,602 13,599 738,278 58,989 
SERB. ccesccorsecs. cer 21,638 16,288 743,453 21,795 
ee eT 21,425 17,026 757,987 105,445 


These figures, showing a general surplus 
over expenses now amounting to nearly a 
million of dollars, held in the Treasury to 
the credit of the Patent Office, raise the 
question whether the Government should not 
reduce its charges for the issue of patents. 
A rate of charges that will make the office 
self-sustaining ought to be sufficient. A 
higher rate imposes an unnecessary burden 
upon inventors. The theory of a patent 
office is not revenue, but the encourage 
ment of invention; and when the Govern- 
ment is paid all that the office costs to run 
its machinery it ought to be content, with- 
out taxing inventors to accumulate a large 
surplus. 
IN 


OBITUARY. 
ROLAND HUSSEY MACY. 


THE death of Mr. R. H. Macy, in Paris, 
last week, will be a sad surprise to many 
New Yorkers to whom his name had been 
for many years a familiar household word. 
Like most of the eminent New York names, 
whether in literature, art, or commerce, 
Mr. Macy was an importation from the 
East. If ever there were a born merchant, 
a man intended by natural endowment for 
a successful trader, it was surely the 
founder of the great business which has 
been so successfully carried on for many 
years at’ the corner of Fourteenth Street 
and Sixth Avenue, in this city. The early 
training of Mr. Macy was altogether ad- 
verse and unpropitious for the career in 
which he achieved so remarkable a success. 
He was born on the Island of Nantucket, 
of Quaker parentage, and was a descend- 
ant of that heroic Puritan, Thomas Macy, 
of Salisbury, who was the first white man 
who set foot upon the Island. When a 
boy, he learned the trade of a cooper, 
and afterward made voyages in a 
whaling-ship, and, feeling himself out 
of his true vocation, he established bimself 
in a country store in his native state, and 
then drifted into Boston, the hoped-for 


haven of all Massachusetts men with an 
ambition for wealth and distinction. But 
Boston did not offer a sufficiently wide 
field for his talent, and hecame to New 
York and planted himself, with a pre- 
scient eye to the future, on the corner of 
a street and an avenue which were both 
free from stores of any kind at that time. 
There are but few New Yorkers who do 
not know how his place of business has 
grown since then and how successful it 
has been. Although he began in the most 
moderate and quiet manner, his whole 
stock consisting of a small assortment of 
white goods and trimmings, in a shop but 
seventeen feet wide, his business expanded 
until it included a whole block, and the 
number of his assistants exceeded four 
hundred persons, while his establishment 
had become a bazaar where almost any- 
thing could be purchased which anybody 
of a delicate taste might desire, whether in 
porcelain or laces, in cut glass or popular 
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literature. “Mr. Macy employed a large 
number of women in his store, and one 
reason that he gave for it was that “ they 
stole less than men.” He had been in ill 
health for some time, and went to Paris on 
a tour of recreation; but he chose a bad 
climate for a change from New York. It 
is said that he leaves a fortune of a million 
and a half of dollars, and it is understood 
that his business will be continued without 
change by his surviving partners. 


IMPORTANT. 


THIS WEEK 


THE GREAT SALE 


SILKS 
DRESS GOODS 


AT PRICES THAT ARE 


Absolutely Startling, 


KOCH S$, 


6th Ave., cor. 20th St., New York. 


—— 
M°SORLEY 


No. 245 Grand St, near Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 


$50,000 WORTH OF SILKS AND DRESS GOODS, 
from the great auction sales of last week. 


Don’t purchase your silks or dress goods until you 
examine our immense stock. The prices are lower 
than any house in the trade. 


LYONS BLACK SILKS. 


600 pieces black gros-grain SILK at $1; worth $1.50. 

700 cms ag SILK, Cashmere finish, at $1.50; 
wor 

400 pieces + fine quality black SILK at $1.75; 


wort 
275 pieces best quality black SILK ~*~ - 25 and $2.50; 
would cost elsewhere #3 and $3.7 


LYONS PLAIN sicks. 


eed piece plain SILKS, in all shades, a $1, $1.25, 
d $1.50; worth, $1. 50, $1.75, and $2.25. 


TRIMMINC SILKS. 
nae 77 very fine Trimming SILKS at 50c.; worth 
dee. 


LYONS STRIPED SILKS. 


2,000 pieces of beautiful Striped SILES at 60c., 75c., 
90c.; worth 80c., $1, $1.25. 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH DRESS 
coopDs. 





10 cases Boglish Bie Sirinod and Plaid DRESS GOODS, 
50 cases En "gnglich CASHMERE at 37Xc. and 50c.; 
25 cases MATELASSE and Striped DRESS GOODS 


at 20c., 25c., and 31c.; worth 3lc. and 40c. 
5 — Hrench CASHMERE, 40 inches wide, 50c., 
4c. c 


BLACK GOODS, 


10 — BLACK ALPACA at 20c., 25c., 3lc., 374¢e 


+) cases "BLACK CASHMERE * 37}¢c., 50c., 624¢ « 
75e.; worth 20c. per yard more. 


LADIES’ SACQUES AND DOLMANS. 

900 ladies’ light cloth DOLMANS, $2 and $3; worth $5 
apn : 

600 ladies’ imported DOLMANS, $10, $15; worth $20 
and $22. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 
2, nee. fll, 810 cara. and SERGRSUITS, $7.50, 
300 stripe purrs, and $35; worth $45, $55. 
100 black oie Sdirs. , $50. and upward. 


The material in the pw SUITS and DOLMA NS 
cannot be purchased for the prices quoted this week. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


NO. 245 GRAND 8T., NEAR BOWERY, 
NEW YORK. 


HARRIS BROTHERS. 


EXCLUSIVELY 


KID CLOVES. 
VARIETY, QUALITY, AND PRICES 
UNSURPASSED. 


THE CELEBRATED AND WELL-KNOWN 


Harris Seamless, Victoria, 


AND VARIOUS OTHER MAKES. 
NEWEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE SHADES, 


Ss??? BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN istH AND 19rH STS. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
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GREAT BARGAINS 


IN 


BLACK AND 
COLORED SILKS, 


Also Black Gashmeres, 


FROM 


AUCTION. 


We will send Samples of the above free upon ap- 
plication, if mentioning having seen this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT. 





P. S.-Orders by Maila Specialty. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 
267 AND 269 GRAND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





i177 JONES 1840 
SPRING OPENING. 
2 _ 
DRESS | GOODS. o V o MILLINERY., 
o Oo _ 


o Fancy Goons. 
oa — 
o pear y 


SHAWLS. i. o LacEgs. 


JONES *.. 


Suits, Sacques. o 


o 
DOLMAN 7 o 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


[April 5, 1877. 


LADIES 


. 

Will find in the product of the United States Corset 
Co., of New York, Corsetgof ELEGANTLY PROPOR. 
TIONED FORM, PERFECT AND NATURAL FULL- 
NESS OF BUST, woven in a FIRM and SEAMLESS 
FABRIC, thus insuring positive COMFORT and EASE 
in use, while yielding a GRACEFUL, STYLISH, and 
FAULTLESS FIGURE to the wearer. 

Our A A Corset, in the above qualities and durability, 
is the superior of many corsets sold from $5 to $8 at 
retail. A trialis solicited. We claim our brands as the 











STANDARD CORSETS 


for quality, durability, low cost, and general satisfac 
tion. 

We have never failed of the highest awards when- 
ever exhibited, and received two highest medals and 
diplomas from the Centennial Jury. Our present pro- 
duction exceeds 5000 pairs daily. Try our popular styles, 
and if not found at your store, send us 50 cents for a 
CHARM, cheap quality—t5 cents for BEAUTY—%5 

ets. for AA— i for PINT AVENUE-—or 50 cts. for 


CHILDRE} N WAIST, with waist 
measure, and we will send them, postpaid, by mail. 


Circular mailed on request. 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO., 


P. 0. Box 4928, NEW YORK. 





x x 
Oo Oo 
o 
> JONES 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. oa o CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR, oa co DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. gq A. So CARPETS. 
—_— o o —_— 
FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods. 


¢@ Extraordinary inducements in all depart- 
ments. All Ord-rs will receive prompt attention 
Send for catalogue 


JONES. 8th Av. +» corner 19th 8t. JONES. 





R.H. MACY & CO. 


SPECIALTIES. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


DRESS-MAKING. BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS. FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECHIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 


McCallum, 


Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 AND 1014 
CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








BRAINERD ARMSTRONG & (0. 


RUE Vom a! 


SEWING SILK, MACHINE TWIST 


PATENT QUILLTWIST, 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING SILK. * 


em a -ser won e-em 
NEW YORK. 


BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 
W. & J. SLOANE 


are Offering a large Special Line of 
Best Body Brussels, 
IN CHOICE, DESIRABLE STYLES, 


at a Reduction of 20 per Cent. 
from last Season's Prices. 


Also a SPLENDID ASSORTMENT of 


Axminster and Aubusson 


MEDALLION CARPETS, 
at One-Half their Value. 
English and Scotch Axminsters, 
French and American Moquettes, 


30! MARKET ST, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








in all the Novel and Popular Styles, at unusually 
Low Prices. 


THEY HAVE JUST RECEIVED A SUPERB COL- 
LECTION OF 


REAL PERSIAN 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


OF THEIR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 





These goods consist of rare Novelties and are re- 
markable for their fineness of texture, beauty of de- 
sign, and richness of coloring. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 








GREAT BARGAINS, PRIOR TO REMOVAL, 


in Carpets, Ollcloths, Mattinge, Ru 
Ss, and 


WwW. s. 


88 and 1 Mats, Window Shades, Cur- 


ornic 


LEIGH, 


(Formerly with W. & J. Sloane), 


267 SIXTH AVENUE, corner Seventeenth Street, 
ow offerirg new SPRING PATTERNS at exceedingly low prices. 
Bedy Senenetiet 1 -50 and imp. Tapestries, 95c.and up. Ingrains, 45c. and up. Oilcloths, 25c. 


andup. Mattings, 20c. and 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 


mes ere a eS very yey core ot See the . we 
FULT ¥ 


cornet cast 
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Young and Old, 


on'| PILGRIMAGE OF FLOWERS. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 














“ EASTER is our Jerusalem,”’ 
Said the flowers. 

“To reach its gates our throngs of bloom 
Make highway of the hours. 


‘No more sad Sharon’s orient rose 
And lilies red 
Have birthright sole with their soft buds 
The sacred hills to tread. 


“ But from the fastened wilds of Earth 
And isles of seas 
All tribes of flowers unfurl in haste 
Their bannered pageantries. 


“¢ The dead shall rise te Life again !’ 
Know’st thou that voice ? 
Tis Easter’s watchword, grand and sweet. 
In it the flowers rejoice.” 


Deep in lone dawns of Paradise, 
With lips to earth, 

An angel whispered to the ground 
That word’s enkindling birth. 


Then ’prisoned root and buried seed 
Gave praise to God, 

Whose love sent wisdom to the babes 

caw. And sucklings of the sod. 


And since, as silent creatures might, 
With breaths of balm, 

Comfort th’ imprisoned heart of man, 
Flowers brought hope and calm. 


They held the faith. And when our Lord 
Its triumph sealed, 

F’en as a gardener amid flowers, 
His image stood revealed. 


Life conquers Death. 
worlds 
This truth is ours. 
‘« Easter is our Jerusalem,”’ 
Say the arisen flowers. 


Through all the 





TIMBERTOP AND BETSIAN. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


ONCE upon a time in the land of Kom- 
montoise, which is bounded on thenorth by 
the Ahpelpye Mountains and on the south 
by the great Sea of Le Monaide, and which 
is between the Kingdom of Jaknyphe, on 
the one side, and the Empire of Smash on 
the other, there lived a wooden man, named 
Whittle. He was a maker of road-cloth, 
and in the course of his business employed 
a number of people, including several 
young girls, who diligently spun the street- 
yarn of which road-cloth is made. Whit- 
tle had grown rich at his trade. He hada 
perpetual order from the government for 
an indefinite quantity of the best quality of 
his wares for making the great highways of 
a kingdom; while all the inferior stuff was 
sold at ever so much per yard to the author- 
ities in the small towns and villages, to be 
rolled out into lanes and byways. So rich 
did he become that he bought a large castle, 
which stood in the center of a wide park 
and was surrounded by a forest of animal 
trees. Those trees which would have been 
curious here caused no wonder there, for 
in Kommontoise all animals, except man, 
who is whittled cut of wood, grow upon 
trees, each in a pod. When the beans are 
ripe the pods burst open, the animals fall 
to the ground, and at once begin to feed. 
Whittle’s park contained none but the 
thriftiest trees, which yielded him yearly a 
fine crop of horses, cows, and sheep. The 
park was kept in fine order, though a few 
rat-bushes and mouse-vines grew in the 
fence-cornérs; but were prevented from in- 
creasing by the cat-briars that sprang up 
around them. The place was the pride of 
Kommontoise, and its fame extended to the 
Kingdom of Jaknyphe, and even to the 
Empire of Smash, where the boozies grow 
on the bumly-bushes, the rivers run up-hill, 
and the poljorums bloom twice a year. 

Now, Whittle had no children, to inherit 

his riches; therefore he adopted a nephew, 
called Timbertop, whom he declared to be 
his heir. Being desirous that the young 
man should be settled, and at the same 
time anxious to add to his nephew’s future 
fortune, he picked out a wife for Timber- 
top in the person of Betsian, the only child 
of X. K. Vaytor, who was the next richest 
man in the kingdom to Whittle himself. 
Besides being a great heiress, Betsian was a 
beauty, being made of the finest curled ma- 
ple-wood and highly varnished, and having 
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her hair painted a pleasing sky-blue. 
Being an heiress, it was thought she was as 

od as she was beautiful. But Timbertop 

ok a great dislike to her. He had never 
seen her, and, so far as she was concerned, 
cared nothing; but his pride was hurt at 
the connection, for he had been told by 
those who knew that her father had laid 
the foundation of his fortune by peddling 
keyholes. Now, it was true that the elder 
Vaytor had made a start in that way; but 
so soon as he had gained enough capital 
had gone into more important business, 
and he bad at last secured the monopoly of 
the manufacture of post-holes, which nec- 
essary apertures he made by millions, and 
sent, packed in sawdust, to the farmers all 
through the country. And this Vaytor 
was of good family, being the grandson of 
L. E. Vaytor, who was first cousin to Lord 
Hoist; while everybody knew that Timber- 
top’s mother was a Woodsaw, and the 
Woodsaws were very ordinary folk. 
When Whittle learned of his nephew’s ob- 
stinacy, they had high words together. 
The uncle called his nephew a blockhead, 
and the latter jammed his moonshine cap 
on his head, drew on his bobbinet boots, 
and, wrapping his blotting paper great-coat 
around him, strode off in a pet to the Em- 
pire of Smash, where the bodzies grow 
on the bumly-bushes, the rivers run up-hill, 
and the poljorums bloom twice a year. 

It happened that Betsian had as deep- 
rooted an aversion to Timbertop as Timber- 
top had to her. She had never seen him; 
but had heard that, at best, he was a com- 
mon fellow, made of pine and fastened 
together with pegs, and without any paint 
or varnish upon him. This was very un- 
just on her part; for Timbertop was really 
made of the finest rosewood, French-pol- 
ished to the highest degree, and put togeth- 
er inthe most workmanlike manner. Then 
she knew all about the Woodsaw connec- 
tion, and she not only looked down upon 
the Woodsaws, all and singular; but had 
often sneered at them, and supposed he 
knew of it, and that he saw she saw Wood 
saw in him, But her father was firm on 
the matter and declared she should be wed- 
ded to Timbertop, on the following Monday 
morning, at ten o’clock precisely. To show 
he was in earnest, he ordered the wedding- 
cake to be made of hickory sawdust and 
baked in a cold oven; and set the mantua- 
makers to work upon a wonderful wedding- 
dress of shingle-shavings trimmed with 
poljorum blossoms. Thereupon Betsian 
knew that this meant business. So she 
locked herself up in the garret and cried. 
But, finding that tears would not mend the 
matter, she picked up her parasol, tet her- 
self out of the window in a basket, and ran 
away toward the Empire of Smash, where 
the boozies grow on the bumly-bushes, the 
rivers run up-hill, and the poljorums bloom 
twice a year. 

Timbertop went on his way in a raging 
passion; but by the time he got over the 
boundary line of Kommontoise and Smash, 
felt h's wrath grow less and his hunger 
grow bigger. He made up his mind to 
take things easy, and, as a step toward this, 
to look out for supper and a night’s lodg- 
ing. Presently he saw in the air, about 
forty feet above him, a number of men en- 
gaged in building a house. Now, in Smash 
they always commence to build their 
houses at the chimney-top, from whence 
they gradually work downward until they 
reach the ground, when they finish by lay. 
ing the cellar wall. The workmen had 
only got as far as the garret, and were too 
high in the air to talk with him. He had 

no time to wait until they had built down 
to him, so he sought the information he 
wanted elsewhere. Pursuing his journey, 
he came across a man upon a pair of high 
stilts. He knew that this was a poet, since 
all poets get on stilts in Smash, as they are 
sometimes said to do in other countries. 
He civily asked the way toanion. The 
poet told him to walk one mile, two fur- 
longs, and a perch further; then to turn to 
the right and walk three furlongs and a rod; 
then to turn to the left and walk a mile and 
six yards, when he would come to two 
roads, and one of these, either that to the 
right or left, he wasn’t sure which, would 
lead him to some men who were gathering 
boozies from the bumly-bushes, and they 
would point out the road that would lead 





him to the tewn of Takemin, where there 





were inns lying about loose everywhere, 

and he could put any of them he chose in 

his pocket. Timbertop asked him to give 

him plainer directions; but the poet said it 

was not proper soto doin the Empire of 

Smash, where the boozies grow on the 

bumly-bushes, the rivers run-up hill, and 

the poljorums bloom twice a year. 

Betsian, who had taken aby-way, finally 

reached the high road. She was very tired 

when she got there, and would have gone 

back, but she was ashamed to do so; and 

then she had lost her way, and was not 
sure whether she were going somewhere 
or coming back from that place. When 
she came to where they were building down 
the house, she did not stop to ask anything; 
but went on as quick as she could, lest the 
chimney-top and the garret and the men 
at work should fall down on her and dam- 
age her parasol. But when she came to 
where the poet was walking about, and 
grinding his verses out of an old coffee- 
mill which he carried, she asked him if he 
knew of a young ladies’ seminary that 
wanted a lady professor who could teach 
the pupils the art of doing nothing diligent- 
ly, together with shell-work and the use of 
the globes for keeping gold-fish. And he 
answered, ‘‘ Not any for me, thank you!” 
and went on turning the crank of the cof- 
fee-mill. And when she repeated the ques- 
tion, he answered, in a gloomy tone of voice: 
«Follow your nose.” And when she asked of 
him if it made any difference which way 
her nose pointed, he gave no reply; for she 
had already asked two questions, and to 
answer a third was against the rules of fash- 
ionable society in the Empire of Smash, 
where the boozies grow on the bumly- 
bushes, the rivers run up-hill, and the pol- 
jorums bloom twice a year. 

Then Betsian pouted and went on. And 

when she had gone about a mile she found 
a young gentleman in a brown study and 
inaditch. She awakened him out of the 
one by asking him the same question she 
had first put to the poet; but she could not 
get him out of the other, because he had 
broken his leg. So soon as she discovered 
his misfortune and had observed he was a 
dark-complexioned rosewood young gentle- 
man, French-polished to the highest de- 
gree and put together in the most work- 
manlike manner, she ran away to the house 
of Dr. Chopper, the great surgeon, and 
begged his help. The benevolent Doctor 
came at once and examined the case. 
After smelling the top of his cane and ele- 
vating his eyebrows, he said it was a com- 
pound and common something-or-other 
fracture of the Os What-d’ye-call-it, and 
that there was no remedy left but a-m, am, 
p-u, pu, t-a, ta, t-i-o-n, shun. Then and there 
Dr. Chopper he trimmed off the broken 
member with a Barlow knife and smoothed 
the stump with a rasp, and, sending to the 
limb-shop, had a new leg bought and 
brought and fastened on. And then he 
wrote a prescription in these words: 
“* Recipe Gelatinis equo quantum parvum, et 
Aque pumpibi quantum sufficit.  Misce. 
Fiat solutio cum calore. Signa. Apply to 
the wounded part when it won’t stick, fre- 
quently and oftener. CHoprEerR, M.D.” 
And when Betsian asked him if that were 
Latin, he answered, ‘‘ Doctor’s Latin, my 
dear’; and when she asked him what it 
made, he answered “ Glue”; and when she 
inquired why he could not have said so in 
plain language, he said no more, for to 
answer three questions in one day is not the 
custom of the faculty in the Empire of 
Smash, where the boozies grow on the bum- 
ly-bushes, the rivers run up-hill, and the 
poljorums bloom twice a year. 

Nevertheless, the pegs held and the 
glue stuck, and the two new friends started 

together on their journey to no place in 
particular which they were very anxious 
to see.. And while traveling Betsian asked 
the name of the young gentleman whom 
she had drawn out of the ditch, and Tim- 
bertop asked the name of the young lady 
who had done him such service; and when 
each found out who the other was they 
both fell in love in the most astonishing 
manner. And Timbertop proposed that 
they should go back and get married. And 
she said: ‘‘ Let’s.” But just then they 
heard a great weeping and wailing and sob- 
bing. And Timbertop was so astonished 
that he said: ‘‘Goodness!” And Betsian 





was so confounded that she said: ‘‘ My!” 
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For they saw coming toward them a long 
procession of women and children. And 
when they inquired of one of these the 
cause of their trouble, they were told that 
just before them was a big rock, and on 
top of that rock was a big castle, and in 
that castle was a big Ogre; and the Ogre 
had carried off all the men in the neighbor- 
hood and was going to cook and eat them. 
« And,” continued the woman, ‘‘ what ever 
shall we do?” Then Timbertop, like a 
gallaut young rosewood gentleman, French- 
polished to the highest degree and put 
together in the most workmanlike manner, 
proposed to goand forthwith kill the Ogre, 
and release his prisoners; which all the 
women and children very much approved 
And he asked Betsian to be present and see 
how the thing was done. So the two as- 
cended the big rock, and knocked at the 
big door of the big castle; and when a big 
porter came to the door, Timbertop politely 
requested him to give his compliments to 
the big Ogre, and ask him to come out at 
his earliest leisure and be killed. And the 
big porter said he would tell his master 
without fail; but, for his part, he did not 
know how it would be, since big Ogres did 
not always like to be killed in the Empire 
of Smash, where the boozies grow on the 
bumly-bushes, the rivers run up-hill, and 
the poljorums bloom twice a year. 
When the big Ogre was told of the de- 

sire of Timbertop, he said he would be 
only too happy to oblige; but that Mrs. 
Ogre and the little big Ogres were waiting 
for their supper, and he must come out and 
and gather chips to cook the men in the 
pot. So he came out of the big gate of the 
castle, a great giant, with boots that reached 
up to his neck and a hat that reached down 
to the ground, and saw Timbertop, who 
was strutting up and down, and Betsian, 
who looked at him admiringly. Now the 
big Ogre was very short-sighted, and in his 
hurry had forgotten his barnacles; so when 
he saw the rosewood young gentleman and 
maple young lady he thought them two 
chips that were tossed hither and thither 
by the wind, and, gathering them up, cast 
them under the great cauldron among the 
other wood and applied alight. Before they 
could say ‘‘ Jack Robinson”’—which they 
did not say, because they had never heard 
of Jack —the blaze was around them. But 
they made up their mind not to get burned 
into ashes, and so leapt eut, and ran out of 
the big castle, and down the big rock, and 
along the road home, where their friends 
were very glad to see them, indeed. And so 
Timbertop and Betsian got married, and 
lived to be old, and inherited all the money 
of Whittle and Vaytor, and the monopoly 
of the manufacture of road-cloth and post- 
holes, and used often to entertain their 
children by telling them of their adven- 
tures in the Empire of Smash, where the 
boozies grow on the bumbly-bushes, the 
rivers run up-hill, and the poljorums bloom 
twice a year. 


ABOUT A LITTLE MAY-FLOWER. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


“Tur! tut! What’s this? What’s this? 
A little green May-flower, as I live! Why, 
I believe I have blown its blanket off. 
Really, I’m getting too boisterous. Why, 
you dear little thing, Pll give you just one 
love-pat, and then cover you up again.” 
And the South Wind bent over the crib of 
little May-flower, whose blanket of soft 
brown leaves she had blown off, gave her 
just a pat or two, hummed round sort of 
cheerily, and was going to tuck her up 
again. 

‘“*Oh! Miss South Wind, don’t cover me 
up. Ihave had this warm, sticky blanket 
on all winter: Just let me get up and 
shake myself.” And little May-flower, as 
she spoke, began to lift a pair of green 
leaves, like a sleepy bird, who yawns and 
stirs its wings. 

**So, so! my dear. Don’t you want me 
to cover you up? It’s really too early to 
wake now. It’s only the middle of March. 
Jack Frost will come along all of a sudden, 
dearie; and oh! oh!”—here motherly Miss 
South Wind gave a long sigh, as if she 
meant something dreadful. “‘Oh! oh! He 
has just the sharpest, spitefulest pa'r of 
tweezers, and he'll nip your nose off. I 
don’t know but he’ll nip the life out of 
you.” 

But little May-flower shrugged her glessy 
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little shoulders; and I can’t say whether it 
was just a wrinkle to her leaves she gave 
or an absolute pout. ‘‘I don’t want to be 
covered up,” she murmured. And gentle 
Miss South Wind, seeing it was of no use 
to argue, gave her a loving kiss, patted her 
fondly, fetched a sigh from the deptbs of 
her warm heart, and off she went with a 
soft whirr of her wings. 

Little May-flower enjoyed her freedom 
very much. ‘‘Open-air life,” she said, 
always did agree with me. I can’t bear to 
be housed up. I must have my fresh air 
and have it all the time.” The weather 
kept warm quite a while. The pines shook 
out their stiffened tassels and sang pleas- 
antly all day to one another in the mild 
southerly airs. The solemn old crows sat 
on the highest boughs in the sunshine, and 
their wicked eyes kept winking, winking, 
winking, as much as to say to each other: 
“You know! Just hold on a few days! 
There’ll be corn down there in the fields for 
us to pick up! Caw! Caw! Caw!” And 
a ferocious chorus they set up together, 
the villains. 

There was a little brook just below, and 
it seemed to feel the genial spell that pre- 
vailed. Oh! it grew so fast those warm 
days. ‘‘ This weather does me a heap of 
good,” it said. ‘‘I’ma good deal bigger 
than I was.” And off it went, chuckling 
and laughing and sparkling and splashing 
and rattling and jumping. Everybody 
thought it had gone mad. Nota bit like 
the quiet, dignified stream that people 
found there in the summer. 

But, oh! dear me! How can I tell it! 
I guess I'll try to. One day that awful 
Jack Frost came along. He must have 
been ina barber-shop at the North Pole, 
for his hair was powdered with snow- 
flakes, his face was freckled with frost- 
crystals, his coat was studded all over with 
hail-stones, and he stumped along on two 
icicles, I know he had a lump of ice fora 
heart, the mean, cold-natured thing. He 
came to the brook, ‘‘I will stop this!” he 
said. And he just laid a pavement of 
white marble all up and down the stream. 


He froze up the tassels of the pines, and 
he made the old crows chatter in the cold 
till their bills came pretty near dropping 
out. I wish they had. Good enough for 
the black vagabonds! 

And little May-flower! 
suppose happened? 
dreadful accident! 

Little May-flower had ambitiously set her 
heart on getting up a spring bonnet. It was 
to be such ‘‘a love of a bonnet,” and she 
wanted to get ahead of all the other flowers. 
As I think of the fearful risk she ran, in 
trying to lead the fashions, it almost takes 
away my breath to tell of it; but there 
is a knight for every fair lady, even in 
these dull, prosy days. Who should come 
along but stout Mr. North Wind. He was 
a sort of blustering fellow and made a 
good déal of fuss. I must say, though, that 
he had a warm heart. 

“‘If here isn’t a little May-flower,” he 
roared, for he has considerable voice; ‘‘and 
Jack Frost is coming! She has been try- 

ng to get out of bed, and there is her night- 
cap,” he said, as he spied the tip of a bud. 
The male ninny couldn’t tell a spring 
bonnet from a night-cap! But we'll for- 
give him. His heart was in the right 
place, if his eyes were not. 

‘«You imprudent puss!” he went onto 
say. ‘‘ Did you ever hear of Jack Frost? 
Do you know your danger?” Little May- 
flower fairly shivered. 

‘*What can I do for you?” roared Mr. 
North Wind. ‘Can't do much; but every- 
body can do something.” And he flew 
round and round and round, making a 
great commotion, and whisked some leaves 
over little May-flower. Jack Frost came 
clattering along on his icicles; but May- 
flower was safe as a mouse away under the 
haymow. 

In a few weeks the weather became 
warmer, and for good. Then Miss South 
Wind came along again. ‘‘I wonder if 
May-fiower is up,” she said, for she had 
heard all about the story, that night when 
she and Mr. North Wind were coquetting 
round the old church-steeple, and people 
didn’t know what to make of the weather, 
it was so variable. 

‘*Guess I'll wake up little May-flower,” 
she said, and rolled away the blanket. And 


What do you 
It was almost such a 











glad to see the light again!” 

“Oh! Miss South Wind, I'm so glad you 
came and woke me. If you hadn't, I be- 
lieve I should have slept all through the 
summer. The idea! Who ever knew a 
May-flower to do it? Too smart for that.” 

So Miss South Wind gave her a hug and 
left her. Then a sunbeam came and kissed 
her, and where he touched her a little blush 
was left behind. ‘‘ There, honey,” he said, 
‘*T’ve just touched up your spring bonnet 
with a bit of faint color.” And, the rascal, 
he took another kiss. 

Then little May-flower made her début. 
She opened her bud, and lifted her new 
bonnet at the same time, breathing out a 
sweet good-morning to everybody and 
sporting very modestly her spring colors. 

“T’ve come,” she said—nodding to the tall 
pines, the solemn old crows, cawing over- 
head, and the laughing little brook—‘‘to 
stay a good long month.” 

But oh! she did come so near losing her 
life, through her impatience and impru- 
dence! Ihave hardly had strength to tell 


the story. 
| 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. TENNysON thus proclaims in a pref- 
atory poem in The Nineteenth Century the 
mission of that newly-floated venture: 


“Those that of late had fleeted far and fast 
To touch all shores, now leaving to the skill 
Of others their old craft seaworthy still, 
Have chartered this; where, mindful of the 

past, 
Our true comates regather round the mast, 
Of diverse tongue, but with a common will 
Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 
And crocus, to put forth and brave the blast; 
For some, descending from the sacred peak 
Of hoar high-templed Faith, have leagued 
again 
Their lot with ours to rove the world about ; 
And 9 are wilder comrades, sworn to 
see 
If any golden harbor be for men 
In Seas of Death and sunless gulfs of Doubt. 








THE EVANGELIST. 


BY REV. L. PHILETUS DOBBS, D.D. 





I HAVE often lamented the defects of the 
Scripture. How many points are left un- 
touched, how many questions unanswered. 
How many persons are just named, and 
then we are left to guess at all the facts re- 
lating to them! 

Take the case of Philip the Evangelist. 
I want to know more about him. What 
was his mode of creating a work of grace? 
Did he, for example, when he was about 
to visit a city, send beforehand afew thou- 
sand handbills to be circulated from door 
to door, stating that 

‘‘ The eminent revivalist, Rev. Philip, is 
about to begin a work of grace in this city. 
He has preached with great success in all 
of our largest cities. Thousands have been 
turned away, unableto getin. The follow- 
ing area few extracts from letters from 
places where he has labored: 

‘“*<This distinguished servant of the Lord 
has conducted a revival among us, preaching 
every night and several times a day for ten 
weeks. A hundred have been baptized, of 
omeeys we hope that at least a portion will 
stick. 





*¢ Our Brother, Philip the Evangelist, has 
conducted a work of grace in so effectual a 
manner that we shall not want another for a 
great while. We cordially commend him to 
other and remote fields.’ 





“**Nothing can be more masterly than the 
machinery of this eloquent and able divive. 
When there isn’t a particle of interest, he can 
work things so as to have the anxious seats 
full, and you would think there was a tremen- 
dous work going on.’”’ 


I would like very much to see one of the 
handbills with which Philip prefaced his 
work. Do you suppose there is any likeli- 
hood of Dr. Schliemann discovering any of 
Gem? It would be worth its weight in 
gold. 

Do you imagine that Philip, the first 
thing after he went into a strange place, 
‘laid in with ” the newspapers, to impress 
on them the importance of his being well 
reported? What a pity thatthe sacred his- 
torian did not give us fuller accounts of 
Philip’s ‘‘relations to the press”! Oh! 
what would I not give for a file of The 
Gerizim Gospel Gong, published in Samaria 
about the time of Philip’s labors?—National 
Baptist. 

Souinttttinisnecsenemeeeeeen 


PRESIDENT HAYES’S FAMILY. 


Tue family of the President consists of 
his wife, four sons, and a daughter, Miss 
Fannie, about twelve years of age. His 
eldest son, Birchard, and his second son, 
Rutherford, are both at Harvard; the elder 
attending the Law School and the other at 
the University. The two others, Webb 
and Scott, are in Washington. The latter 
is the youngest of the family. Mrs. Mitchell 
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there was her pet. Wasn’t May-flower | and Miss Platt are the daughters of Presi- 


dent Hayes’s only sister, whois dead. All 
who have met the wife of the new Presi- 
dent agree in praising her winning manner 
and wonderfully sweet smile. She has 
black hair, clear, bright, brown eyes, very 
clear complexion, and beautiful teeth. The 
new mistress of the White House (writes 
a correspondent of the Chicago Times) is 
the first Ohio lady who has filled that re- 
sponsible position. She was born in Chil- 
licothe, for several years the capital of the 
State of Ohio. The city was peopled by 
the most enterprising of the Virginia and 
Kentucky “first families,” and has always 
maintained a self-satisfied bearing by rea- 
son of its ‘‘ blood.” Mrs. President Hayes 
was Lucy Webb, daughter of Dr. Webb, 
and grand-daughter of Dr. Isaac Cook, one 
of the first settlers in Chillicothe. What- 
ever opinions may be held as to her hus- 
band’s ability, there is no question of 
the superior worth of our new President’s 
wife. Mrs. Hayes is a woman of strong 
natural powers of mind, and to this she has 
added the graces of culture She is a 
woman to whom affectation is a total 
stranger. For years she has been an active 
worker in various benevolent and charitable 
enterprises; and in this, asin everything 
else she has done, her course has been 
marked by a wise discretion. Mrs. Hayes 
will bring none of the vices of fashion 
into our republican court. Her influence 
there will be decidedly of a conservative 
character. She has thus far schooled her- 
self to believing that there is a higher mis- 
sion for woman than a study of the Paris 
fashions. She has been courageous enough, 
for instance, during all these days of frizzes 
and puffs and frowsy-headedness, into 
which ninety-nine hundredths of the wo- 
men have run, to maintain the simple style 
which she adopted years ago for dressing 
her jet black hair. Itis placed smoothly 
and neatly well down on the sides of her 
face, then passed over the “ears, where a 
“‘finger-puff” is the only effort at adorn- 
ment, This will be the style she will fol- 
low at the White House. But, if her hair 
is worn plain, it does not follow that 
she is du!lin society. On the contrary, 
her intelligent features are the home of 
grace and good sense and in conversation 
she has few superiors.—WV. Y. Home Jour- 
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MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
Increases in Popularity every 


p iD) an 
for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Bewure of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & MON, 
New Haven, Conn. 











THE IMPROVED 


BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 


ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORE. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 
STEREOPTICONS, 
AND VIEWS 


for Parlor and Exhibition use. Illustrated Cata- 
logue of 61 pages sent free on application. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 
27 Great Jones St., New York. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags, which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them, look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet, Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imications and counterfeits. Forsale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 











WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME, 





To One and All.—Are You Suffering from a 
cough, cold, asthma, bronchitis, or any of the various 
pu)monary troubles that so often end in consump- 
tion? If so,use “ Wilbor’s Pure Cod Liver Oil and 
Lime,” a safe and efficacious remedy. This is no 
quack Sy ae but is regularly prescribed by the 
medical nqulty. Manufactured only vy "5 
WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 










=——J offers to the public 
The Finest Tottet Soap in the World. 
Otis used tn tts & 


omy the purest manufacture, 

‘er Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 

Worth ten times its eost to every mother and family in Christ- 

meres ae ge a 

a Address B. 'T. Babbitt, New York City. 
Pivggletn ea 


TH 0G Bale by oh 
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UBY & [EARL 


Surface-Buraing WW SelfvPeeding 
FURNACES. 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 


BRANCH HOUSES: New York, 236 Water Street, 
Cleveland, and Chicago. 














VING 
JARVING 
STANDARD 












cA 





COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON & TRACK 





‘SCALES 


THE BEST ARE~—> 
—t THE CHEAPEST 


MARVIN SAFE &SCALECO. 


9265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 














169 BLEECKER ST., 


NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 


FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNAOKS, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. ©1237 %e4 
baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms, 


FIRESIDE JEWEL peer et SB 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 
BANQUET HOT CLOSET ran Ret 
CLOSHT PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus, 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


New) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
e kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant illumination. 


Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates and clinkers are easi- 
§ removed. 


ANFORD’S MAMMOTH 9,942 
still a power. 


The above and a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, N.Y. 


TH i@& BOSS“ 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


rae WILSONT*S82=° 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


A MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
arm WILSON AY, 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents Wanted. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 
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Pratt’s new Brace. 
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Dusuvance, 


INVESTIGATE. 


Tue life insurance companies are now be- 
ing pretty thoroughly investigated, and we 
believe that when all the facts are fully pre- 
sented to the public there will be more 
confidence in these institutions than ever 
before. They have, doubtless, made mis- 
takes, and who has not? Some of them, in 
their anxiety to get business, have probably 
assumed too many risks and have been too 
extravagant in their expenses, But have 
they been sinners above all other corpora- 
tions? We think not. On the contrary, 
we think they have, as a class and as a 
whole, been managed with signal ability, 
and with as much shrewdness, care, and 
economy as any other corporations in the 
country. Have our merchants and other 
business men done better in their private 
affairs? Wethink not. No, indeed! They 
have lost more money and made more mis- 
takes and failures than any and all the life 
insurance companies in the nation put to- 
gether. Have our national banks done bet- 
ter? Have they the monopoly of integrity 
and wisdom? No; they have made sad mis- 
takes and great losses. Scores of them have 
failed, and hundreds of them now hold 
stocks, bonds, aud broken business paper, 
which would, if sold at their value, wipe 
out most if not all their surplus capital. 
Many of them, now apparently prosperous, 
could not pay their debts. How is it with 
the savings banks? Therecent and numer 
ous failures, here and elsewhere, will answer 
that question. Whatabout railroads? Itis 
enough to make one stagger to think of 
them and their errors aud wrong-doings. 
The losses here have been to the extent of 
hundreds upon hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and we fear we have not yet come 
to a stopping-place. Certainly no railroad 
main has any right to call hard names or 
complain of the management of our in- 
surance companies. Let us extend the call 
a little further. Where are all the gold 
mine, and silver mine, and lead mine, and 
iron mine corporations? How have all 
these companies been managed? Shall we 
investigate them? Well, there are not 
books enough in creation, hardly, to tell in 
full the disastrous history of all these 
‘‘institutions.” Suppose, while we are 
about it, we summon to the front 
all the wise men who have carefully and 
honestly invested their money in fire in- 
surance stocks, in oil companies, in build- 
ing associations, and in a whole regiment 
of other ‘‘ chartered corporations” under 
the name of manufacturing companies, 
gas companies, sewing-machine companies, 
steamboat companies, land companies, and 
other companies teo numerous to men- 
tion—including religious newspapers— 
what astounding facts, what rubbish, what 
rascality, what losses, what sorrows would 
appear, if the whole truth should be told 
in regard to all these concerns, 

We don’t speak for the life insurance 
companies. We are not asked to do this. 
They speak for themselves. We don’t own 
a dollar of stockin them; but we hold some 
of their policies, and we expect to hold 
them, for we believe them to be good. We 
have no official connection whatever with 
any one of them; yet we should regard it 
an honor—had we the time and the 
proper qualifications—to be connected with 
any one of a dozen we could name. These 
corporations, like all others chartered by or 
doing business in this state, are creatures 
of law and are subject to legislative control 
at all times. We have a right to investi- 
gate them, one and all, down to their deep- 
est depths, and bring to light everything 
which is of interest to the public. We be- 
lieve in all these investigations, and that a 
vast amount of good will be accomplished 
by making them frequent and thorough. 

Life insurance, we believe, is yet in its 
infancy. The business is bound to grow 
and to grow fast. We must, of course, 
have able and good men to manage them, 
and they must be fairly paid for their 
services. If our ablest business men can 
earn $50,000 to $100,000 per annum in 
other directions, why may not the ablest 
managers of our mammoth corporations, 
controlling twenty-five, fifty, to seventy-five 
millions of dollars each, receive a quarter 
or one-half of these amounts? If our best 








pl Aa can command a $50,000 ‘‘ retain- 

” in a single case, with other pay in pros- 
pet why may not a life insurance officer, 
for a whole year’s hard work, earn the same 
money or, at least, half that amount. We 
are not called upon to fix the salaries of 
any of these corporations on the fees of any 
gifted lawyer; but we know that first-class, 
clear-headed business men are now and 
always have been scarce in every quarter, 
and that such men will continue to com- 
mand more for their services than the whole 
regiment of lazy grumblers who are stand- 
ing around, with their hands in their pock- 
ets, waiting for a cargo of gold to be 
dumped at their feet. We shall probably 
not have at any time an overabundant crop 
of Stewarts or Astors or Vanderbilts; but 
there isroom enough for all such men, when- 
ever they shall be born, and they will al- 
ways accumulate property a little faster 
than other folks, whenever they enter the 
field where brains and hard work are re- 
quired. 

We believe in preaching the Gospel; but 
not exclusively to any single class or na- 
tion. We believe also in investigation; but 
not in singling out for public scrutiny 
any one Class of institutions, and quietly 
passing by all others, Let this work of in- 
vestigating corporations go on, be fairly, 
impartially, and honestly conducted in all 
directions,and great good will surely follow. 

A good merchant will investigate his 
business affairs every day and watch it 
carefully every hour. Every corporation 
should be investigated thoroughly and con- 
stantly by its officers, and monthly or 
oftener by its directors, and yearly or 
oftener by its stockholders, and frequently 
by experts employed by the state. Such 
investigations would mean something, and 
give all these concerns a high and honor- 
able position, sueh as they never have had 
in the past. 


Thirty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENGEIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
January ist, 1877. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


Balance, as per Statement, January 
TBE, TRIG. .cccccncescocccccvcce madacdedae $30,190,184 26 


Moceles Garing 1876: 


For Premiums,............. $4,670,870 92 
For Seay ii 011,589 34 














ng the year.. 


Total Income.....86,313,880 26 
Expenditures during 1876: 


Paid Claims » 
Dea zi z ~+ $1,992,695 48 


-- 116,000 00 
= Annuities.. 2,596 
Pai Surren- * 
dered Policies. 837,665 77 
Paid Contingent 
Expenses, in- 
cludin ng Sala- 
ries, Printing, 
Adve - tising, 
Pos , @ 167,936 36 
Pa a Commis: 
ns — 356,854 28 
Paid renysie ans’ 
Ro. tc90. 8 26,202 58 
Paid. "Taxes., 100,497 29 
Paid Return Pre- 


miums or Div- 
dends to Pol- 





icyholders.... . 1,585,794 61 5,186,243 04 1,127,637 22 
Balance, January Ist, 1877...831.317,821 48 
ASSETS. 

Cash on —e SS eves $800,077 46 

Real Estate ............ sor. 286,383 14 
s. Securities market 

value, $3,830, Par 3,318,000 00 


State, City. aa yim Bonds. 
market value, ams 





We fay es 8,617,198 68 
Bondsand Mortgages ....... 12,615,948 45 
Premium Loans on Policies 
_ ora 5,647,079 98 
Due for Premiums ‘in course 
of transmission...*. .... 33,133 77 31,317,821 48 
Interest due and accrued... 671,386 19 
Premiums due and deferred, 
not yet received, on issues 
principally of December.. 271,117 08 942,503 27 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1877..83:2,260,324 75 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve Fund (4 cent. 

Stace, Standard). * 990,022,588 00 
Policy Claims in process of 

adjustment............-+... 663,185 00 
Dividends ;due and unpaid.. 288,157 76 
payee and dn on 

{estimated at 10 per cent.). 27,111 71 
Premiums paid in advance., 13,452 56 30,014,272 08 


Total Gavetus as regards Pol- 


icvholders $2,246 
Dividends declared on 1876 premi- 2, 05:2 72 
me 1,886,108 50 


ums, payable in 

690,94 

tinner tet See fore Jan. ist, 31000949589 ° 
ac nvaentenaee: aepetnn $31,846,985 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer, 





See eee eeereteoes® 








THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 








PVGMIME ae Ui sca scowaddndencsevecaccecs Kéecddrddahaadtdiekaewaeeoes $5,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued.........cccccccccececeee $2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876.............e20008 - 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total - - - = $37,984,693 51 

LO6R66 BP ARBs 56 disc cccnsicsiccceces Mdavacdusunace eocccscccess $1,547,648 42 

Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 

Reduction of premiums on United States stocks............eseeeee 140,232 32 

On other stocks.. .ccccccecccsccccccccecs Reiteene anh anedekd cada a 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total ~ = 7 - ~ $32,730,898 20 

Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand.............++2-e0e $1,427,933 18 

Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $10,311,045 67).......... ddvadec Midis daseanqnasacseeenas «e 9,730,529 91 
Real estate. .....cccccesccccccccccces Mek i vdsc docccnadiacadaccatan 2,541,576 46 


This indiudes real estate purchased under foreclionans, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by competent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security).........eeeeceeeeereasecceeees 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,659,490).......6.- cece cece cece eeeee 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877...5........ceeee beds dete canisotuaes 432,695 40 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
liabilities) .....ccccccccee dsddedsdinncaaue ccedecce esleceee se egesca 125,027 15 
Agents’ balances........ aihdh pd Genelec < WME Be cacdeccaaatachvacesasss 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877........ aieehunas 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost..... baddetaedi< bees 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1877 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877...........-+- $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..........-. becsicaaagecensceces 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium.......... dcdaedatseatacanes . 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 & 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance....... 00 c0bbessnsocs oddies 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent............- scdbeccdecnaccooes ° $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N.Y. State Standard at 43¢ per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876............... edaccUcekbcee Wensuecced $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877.......... ddegde dgagduccanakaeccekaases 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H, BEERS, 





MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC 0. KENDALL, 
WM. H, APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO. M. FURMAN. 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., } 44, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., } Medical Examiners. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


At the meeting of the London Statistical 
Society,on the 16th ult., Mr. Cornelius Wal- 
ford, the distinguished author of the “ In- 
surance Encyclopedia,” read a paper upon 
‘‘Fire and fire insurance, considered in 
their national aspect.” He reviewed jthe 
various measures which had been taken, 
from the period of the Roman occupation 
of Great Britain down to the present time, 
in the matter of fire protection, and said 
those steps clearly showed that protection 
was really a municipal duty, and had al- 
ways been so regarded until fire insurance 
offices came upon the scene, in the year 
following the great tire of London (1666); 
since which period the municipal authori- 
ties had become more and more backward 
in their duiy in this regard, and the fire 
offices, from sheer necessity, had come to 
the front and provided the protection of fire 
brigades, etc. Matters were now getting 
back into their proper shape. He traced 
the progress of fire insurance, from its early 
indications in the Anglo-Saxon guilds right 
up to its present vast proportions, when 
the annual premiums in the United King- 
dom reaches from 10 to 12 millions ster- 
ling. He urged™hat all property destroyed 
by fire was a national loss, and demanded 
recognition as such by the government. 
He said returns of all fires should be made 
annually to the central government, as they 
were in Russia ; for such returns indicated 
more than appeared on their face—they in- 
dicated alike political discontent or com- 
mercial depression. Such information was, 
therefore, conducive to good government. 
He went further, and said there ought to 
be an official inquiry into every fire where- 
by life was endangered or property sacri- 
ficed. In the absence of such inquiry, 
there was a sort of indirect encouragement 
to arson and incendiarism ; and, from this 
and other reasons combined, the proportion 
of fires to the population appeared to be 
increasing. These points were supported 
by abundant statistics, and under the differ- 
ent heads of the paper--the historical, 
financial, and national aspect of fires and 
fire insurance—were very fully presented. 


—An abstract of the statements of the 
fire insurance companies autborized to do 
business in New Jersey has been prepared 
by the secretary of state, Mr. Kelsey, 
showing the condition of the companies at 
the end of 1876. It is shown that the mutual 
companies of the state have total cash as- 
sets amounting to $1,279,758, and the joint 
stock companies an aggregate in cash as- 
sets of $9,682,342. The whole number of 


state companies engaged in business is 59, . 


of which 15 are in Newark. Only six com- 
panies outside of Newark report an income 
last year in excess of $150,000, and of these 
three state there expenditures for 1876 as 
exceeding their income. Of the joint- 
stock capital companies, nine—the Ameri- 
can, Merchants’, Firemen’s, Humboldt, 
Citizens’, People’s, Germania, Manufactur- 
ers’, and Newark City—report a business 
last year amounting to $2,416,916, which is 
nearly double the amount reported by all 
the other companies of the state organized 
on astock basis combined. The number 
of companies of other states authorized to 
transact busiuvess in New Jersey is 71. Of 
this number 17 expended last year more than 
they earned, the impairment of surplus in 
some cases being considerable. In the case of 
the Atlas,of Hartford, the excess of expendi- 
ture over income amounted to $68,000, re- 
ducing the assets to within $2,000 of the lia- 
bilities, The AStna, of Hartford, reports an 
addition to its surplus of only $235,000, on 
a business of $3,623,072. Mr. Kelsey’s 
statement shows that 12 foreign companies 
have agencies in the state, including the 
Liverpool, London, and Globe, the Lon- 
don Assurance, the Northern Assurance, 
the London Imperial, and the Commercial 
Union of London. 


—Mr. Cornelius Walford has made ase. 
lection of 1,495 of the great fires of the world, 
and the months in which they occurred, 
with the following result; and it will be seen 
the statement of The Record is correct, that 
the largest number of fires do occur in the 
summer months, 
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Security from Loss by Burglary, 
Robbery, Fire, or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 


New Marble Fireproof Building, 


NOS. 327—331 CHESTNUT ST. 
9 LR ie ae eee $2,000.000 


The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for Core 

,orations and Bankers. Rooms and Desks adjoining 

aults provided for Safe Renters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 








THE Company act = EXECUTORS, ADMINIS- 
TRA one and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND 
EXECUTE TR vste every description from the 
courts, corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
—_— separate and apart from the assets of the Com- 

any. As additional security, the Company hs a 
Speci il Trust Capital of $1,000,000, primarily respon- 
sible for their Trust obligations. 


WILLS S eeeaiaces D FOR and safely kept with- 
out charg 





STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, V a and in charge of 
the Trust Department 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


8. A. Caldwell, Henry C. Gibson, 

John Welsh, J. Gillingham Fell, 

Edward W. Clark, Henry Pratt McKean, 

Alexander Henry, William H. Merrick, 

George F. Tyler, John B. Gest, 
Edward T. Steel. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE NSURANCE CO. 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160.92. 


AS William . Street. 
LS25. 1s7?. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - 1,655,717.20 


WM. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Ojjice Square, Boston. 





(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877 ........... $13,871, oe 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distribuied bisnanes 577,857 50 


OO Sa ee ee ee - $13,293,183 31 


as a REINSU RANCE Ki UND for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and continuance of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 


2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 


The market price of she securities of which the 
fund is com osed is 0,700.80 over the cost on the 

mpany’s Ledger. Tae item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENsS, Secretary. 

W.G. McCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


Un TED STATED 


tates: 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 


——>— ORGANIZED 1850 —<—- 


ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wus 0 PSION a: 


ON PRESENTATION. 


JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, 
erintendent Middle Departmen’ 
Drexel PWailding. Cer. Wall and Breas Sts. 














UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
17 and 19 Lowe St., New York. 


Assets, Jan, Ist, 


meprre acescencesececes 0+ OSL AES 


us, ig Der oe besecedcehed 667,453 
Premiums ‘Sioch leo an in thes ‘companies. 


WM. WALKER, President. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January Uth, 1877. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
ist January, 1876. to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 

Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
2,172,260 07 


Fanuary, 1BG.... .......2cecsccccccs-ceecee 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... . . $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life __ 
Risks, nor + gg Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risk 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1876, to 3lst December, 1876..... eee ++ cece $5,061,095 12 





Losses paid during the same period...... $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,,, $1,038,410 35 
Fee Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of Fon eae 


Stock, City, Book, ‘and other Stock: $11,068,700 00 

s, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,779,300 00 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 267,000 00 

inserest and sundry notes ry claims diue 

~~ ny, estimated ai 402,850 19 

Pe otes and Bills hhessteabe.” -+- 1,812,504 38 
CGE BD BR cccsccceces cccccccesee unecees. 66 012 

Total Amount of Assets...,..........- $15,694,867 31 





8ix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December. 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


‘tet > 


J.D. JONES. RANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALBR. V. BLAKE 
W. H. H. MOORE, LPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURT B. MINTURN 


ROBT 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
LO GEORGE W. LANE 


A 
WM. STURGIS, HAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LO DAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM To tel HoRace GRAY 


P 
MAS ” YOUNGS, 


e. v ‘HAN 
JOHN D HEwLerr, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB PETER V. KING. 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
ASSELS, OVET..........-.0000 sésescoess $10,000,000. 


Surplus, nearly ................ +... 2,000,000 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y¥. WEMPLB, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSBY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


ONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital.........-++sesascesse+s++- 1,000,000 00 





Guaranty Surpius Fund.....,........ 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,..,....000.0.060. 386,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance....,........ 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, Jdnuary 10th, 1877.....§3,040,085 07 


GHO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
0. H. DUTCHER, Seo. Brooklyn Dept. 





[April 5, 1877. 








SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan 1st, 1875... .....eeeseeeseee re B24, 130,004 Th 











INCOME 
Premiums,. .....+,.....$7,999,981 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 62 8,571,886 03 
TORI. . 2.2 serce-cverececerenerc sete cnaee eA, 308,990 83 
DISBUBSE™ KATS. 
Claims by death and 
Matured endow- 
MONUS,.......0..000 82995, 3)1 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
city taxes..... ee 66,421 95 
Commissions 404,372 34 
Expenses....... 836,483 99 $6,620,289 5 
Not assets, Dec. 3lst, 1875.......... +++ 6827,677,63 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,961 33 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure. ..,....... 6,030,484 65 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 4,352,442 % 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
bonds....... Sccieevoees 64,330 00 
Commuted commis- 
ee ' 87,082 18 
Cash on hand, in’ banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868.639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
counts..... nececcccces. 237,409 79-- $27,577, 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,688 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit. ...0--..0. o veoe = -185, 208 00 
Deferred premiums.. 712,578 0O— 1,408 


Total assets Dec. Sist, 18S75.8239,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 

for reinsurance of existing poli- 
24,523,170 


Total surplus te pelicyhold- _ 


EM. .<ccsnersesess toreeeeee $4,515,019 42 
New business in 
1875, 8,383 


policies, assur- 


re ad 





pon waaeas "178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919 42 in 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail. 
able on settlement 2f next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W, PHILLIPS 
J.G. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detall the assets, accounts, nd business of the so0- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


: Actuaries. 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Spe¢i#), Commitree 


JAMES M. HALSTED, rotors repos 

ct. 20t 875, to 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, axamine an aie 
PARKER HANDY, 


sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, at the close of the 


year. 


BOARD OF DIKECTOERS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GQBRORGEH T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES, 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDHER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F.SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATHS, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A.CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 


JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGEG. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMH 


ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JB 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK, THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 


JOHN SLOANE. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President’ 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


ee 


I. SS. WINSTON, President. 





For tis Year ending December 31st, 1876. 








ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 








8 ex- 


mathematica) principles upon which its business is conducted and its liabilities are determined. ‘I bi 
wi and its results presented in a report which will be published 


amination a 

in due time and to which the Committee refer. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated January 17th, 1877. 





(Signed) HENRY B. DAVIES. 
GEORGE S. COE. 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL. 
WM. H. POPHAM. 

H. C. VON POST. 
GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 





ALBANY, February 2d, 1877 
To THE EDITORS OF THE EVENING JOURNAL 


GENTLEMEN :—Having caused a shovenah personal examination to be made of the condition and affairs 
of the Mutual Life insurance Company of New York during the month of January, by Hon. John A. McCall, 
Jr , Depnty Superintendent, in which examination the Acting Superintendent has eines personally participat— 
ed, "1 deem it for the public interests that the result of said investigation should be published. 

I therefore enclose the same for publication. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
WILLLIAM SMYTH, 
Acting Superintendent. 


ALBANY, February Ist, 1877. 
Hon. WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department: 

In accordance with instructions received from Ae under appointment No. 33, I report the completion 
of the examipation into the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 

Made ata time when the annual investigation by the Trustees—as cailed for by the Company’s charter— 
was in progress, the work was gpg! facilitated by each department representative acting with one 
of the said trustees, thus givinga double force witha check that was invaluable astothe correctness of 
the labor performed 


The valuations of the Policies in force have been made in the department under the supervision of Mr. 
D. H. Keefer, our Actuary, and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial force not 
in 


























2-. | ANN. Pays. No. | ANN. PAY’Ts. 
ieee | pen 
In force Jan. 1st, 1876 a - | $27,965 72 | $26,098 88 
Add Premlum Annuities ras 6,480 79 6.393 46 
HAO seddacacassicecesse-cca eee | 1,381 36 | 3,335 53 
oo | $35,827 ST $35,827 87 
\ | 
INSURANCE ASCOUNT. 
No | AMOUNT. No. AMOUNT. — 
In force Jan. Ist, 1876......-...06. 92,393 | $305,057,22t || In force Jan. Ist, 1877............. 92.125 | $301 278.037 
New FishSccccocccvcnceescocsce coves 9,044 | 32,127, "693 || Terminated............cccereesecs, 9,612 35,906,877 
101,787 | $337,184,914 101,737 | $337,184,914 
\ 





NotTe.—The amount of terminated Policies is larger than usual. The increase was, in a great measure, 
caused by the purchase of unmatured Endowments, either paid up or due in less than five years, which were 
discounted at seven per cent. 




































Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
~ i 
To Balance from last account By paid ro —_ ngpenireesvenn Claims... $4, - a 62 
* Premiums receive pS OE wad 1 49 
* Interest and Rents... 2 ividen 3.701.700 34 
oe Surrenaered’ Policies and ‘Ad- 
| ditions .... 6,319,785 21 
| a aa Commissions (payment of Cur- 
| rent and extinguishment of 
future) epers 676,967 49 
|| “ “ Contingent Guarantee Account: 56,160 
“« “Expenses and Taxes, 664,302 35 
| Balance to New Account..... as 526,900 
a $06,420,887 12 $95,429,887 12 
a centaiiithldcshscsiies 
eee 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent 7 502.063 00 | By Mortgages on Real Esta - 80 18 
* Claims by Death, not yet due:: 610,750 00 | v United — and State , or ete)... 12,673,569 33 
' Premiums pid in advance py i 243 || Maan... cotnenetee< ssedenccnce 4,246,245 40 
“ Contingent Guarantee Fund,, 654,842 59 || “ Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 
* Surplus for Division. ....cccccscoiectecce OF 503" 161 57 i ay ey 183,00 
| ‘* Interest ‘accrued ,822,2 
|; “ Premiums deferred, quarterly 
semi-annu: 
| = is oe in transi 
| Balances due by Agents... 18,349 70 
$82,360,188 59 | $82,360,188 59 
| 











Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balanc? Sheet have been subjected to a deduction _ 
tenes ane yee ce co by the Insurance Department, for the estimated cost of coliecting the same. 
Onficia eport be 

NoTE.—If the New w York Standard of fourand a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,262,879.44. 

From the Surplus for Division, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each 
Policy which shall be in force «ut its anniversary in 1877. 


I[haveec areeanty examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same comzoct 
January lith, . J. EASTON, Auditor 


7 .—By act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand in- 
sured lives. 


TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, OLIVER H. PALMER, 
HENRY A. SMYTHE, HENRY E. DAVIES, 
WILLIAM E. Dop@eE, RICHARD A. MCCURDY, 
Gaoncs 8. Cox, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 


FREDERICK = — | 

OHN V. L. YN, 

R. te MoUuREe, 

WILLIAM BETTS, 
f 


R. RATCHFORD STARR, 
FREDERICK H. CossiTt, 
LewWIS MAY, 





OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
















SAmMU + SPROU 0 M. M. VERMILYE, JAMES C. HOLDEN, 'HOMAS DICKSON, 
SAMO . CORNELI JOHN B. DEVELIN, HERMAN C. VON Post, HENRY W. SMITH, 
Lucius ROMEAOI, | MARTIN BATEs, yes Cc. Paaeeen, OHN H. SHERWOOD, 
W. SMITH BROWN, Ww. A. HAINES, ALEX. H. RICE, GISTO P. FABBRI, 
WILLIAM H, PoP AM, 


SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, W. F. BABCOCK, 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, Vice-President. 
ew . GRANNISS, * in ISAAC F. LLOYD, Secreta 
re, Bint _ LL.D., Actu O. H. PALMER, Solicitor. a” 
&, WINSTON. 3 Da } Medical Examiners. 


GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


To THE TRUSTEES OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORE: 


The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company, on the 
— ay of Decem ber, 1876, to examine at the close of each fiscal year the accounts and assets of the Com- 


Respectfully Report, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and securities of 
the) C we and fi 


York and other cities, amounting in par value to $12.063.550. 

latter sum is immediately convertible apd available in cash. 

States registered bonds and $4,590,000 chiefly in city bonds. They are all s 

po all genuine; and, in the opinion of the Committee, are all Dery 
The Committee further report, 


That on January Ist, 1877, the Company had invested in Bond and Mortgage upon rea estate in fee, which 
“aoe SON Ibe at the time of each investment to be worth, at least, twice the amount loaned, the sum of 


in the accompanying sched- 
and perfectly secure invest- 


was 







pr ‘The gy have examined each Bond and Morgage, and find the same correct, as stated on the books 


The Committee find that the interest on these bonds has been paid with great punctual- 
ae and that the arrears of interest for the last six months are only a very small per centage on the amount 


In addition 
buildin a reel to the security of the land covered by the Mort 
000,000. 


ef $54, 
The Committee further report, 


a hat the Company now owns property formerly $835, 
pledged to itin Bonds and Mortgages to the extent of - 
ae ye this ts the total amount of all property purchased by it since its organization on Foreclosures 
— ithout InSUETihy obey cee ne eee sees! years and vee cranes waters that tis property will be sold 
erable defic' S sum bears a small ratio to the amo - 

pany’s assets, being about one (.01015) per cent. thereof. oo 


In addition to this Real Estate, the Compan 

° y owns, for the transaction of its wuingee in the sitie f 

tee york aeons on one homey ubane real al estate —— the pA | Boy — Shoe bui r fe 

> is Incomplete amd that in in Philadelphia oye he ished. . . mpl i 
he Committee bave ascertained that the cash on hand on the 1st da 

This sum, added to the securities imm nti cash, ma 

$14 356,571. 06 immediately available. Te ‘ 


We have ascertained that the expen: 
of one (.2233) per cent. upon the sum insured ff me ee Bey Bp mn a ~d "ia wosteees, wrhin on in 


and the expense o » which i 
wich. in ah infeus tha Qnecbaif of ona yor seit” upou'the seta mousea (4s boa esis and Suet 
(6.701) per cent. upon the income of the y &. ee oe CHR pmpinawen 

While the Committee were making i stiga: 
hey pores ty Assistants, and Experts, invest mend 
eis stillat work, examining not o: 





the y holds insurance on the 
on, as collateral, in solvent and responsible Fire fisuranee pane amounting to the sum 








of January, 1877, was $2,183,001.73. 
makes a total of cash assets equal to 


the pn etry of the Insurance Lets agp eter with 
aged in exa tbe affairs of the Company, as require 
'y into the abit es of the Company, but likewise into the 


ew York. 

The investments of the Company, with other admissible assets, make a total of $82,076,706.87. 

That the Company has been successfully managed is everywhere conceded. And it is very necessary 
thatthe custodians of this sacred trust fund should be men eminently competent to aoaes zealously the 
moneys that in the future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five policics. 

The Company does not need any other endorsement by the Department thanis shown in the assets and 
liabilities enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards policyholders, of $10,262,879.44. 

Aschedule giving in detail the information necessary for valuations of property, verification of title 
ete. of each of the seven thousand one hundred and fifty-six (7,156) mortgages has been compiled, and with 
a list of uncollected and deferred premiums is now on file in the Department. 

The following was the condition of the Company on December 3ist, 1876: 


rns hi 


se eee cereeeeeeeesesees eeeeereroee 


Real Esta $4,246,245 40 
Bonds ~ Mortgages: Ceecece 
Stoci md Bonds. 


60,856,200 18 











U.S. wane samekened nocepapceese 
New York City Bonds, registered. 
Boston Water Bonds, registered. 
Providence (R. I.) Bonds, registered 
Cherry Valley Town Bonds........ 
City of Yonkers Bonds........ 
Buffalo City Bonds : 
Elmira City Bonds...... 
Missouri State Bonds.. 


Plainfield N: - 5 AR cictuieesse aqvedcaslés <cccsdccceee 








$12,063,550 $12,673,569 33 
——_——_ 12,673,569 33 
Cash in bank and trust ~ eee Se canaiiines abeath guitdssinw temas eamebnael actin ane 2, diay 001 73 
Interest due and ac 1,322.29: * 16 









Total admitted assets... .......c.cccccccccccccscccoccesetcceccoscsses 


LIABILITIES. 
Net value of outstanding policies and additions. .... ..,..-...cccccsccccccces cecccccccsecccccstesesses 
Onpaid losses not yet due (including resisted claims) 
Premiums paid in advance 


its ds «Ids Oh dK dddddda we icecadsdcesdccuccendccedsecetdedqaneacdetegens 
Surplus as regards policyholders... 





5 ae. hye, ee eee ery ee ves opneeaal ~ $82,076,706 87 
All of which is respectfully submitted, JOHN A. MCCALL, JR., 
Deputy Superintendent. 


The Superintendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, 
bonds and mortgages, and other stocks and bonds owned by the Company, and took part in said examina- 
tion. He desires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public thattbe system of management and accur- 
acy of detail, as well as the checks and individual responsibilities imposed on each person who has any- 
thing to do with the loaning or investing the funds of the C»mpany, command his most hearty approval. 
The President and al! other officers of the Company were most prompt and courteous in affording every in- 
formation; while so perfect is the organization of each department that any special item required was at once 
furoished with all its necessary and satisfactory vouchers. This will account for tne fact that a corporation 
of such vast magnitude and importance could be fully and satisfactorily examined in a few weeks, which 


under ordinary circumstances would have required-as many months. 


WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. 





OFFICE, 


CASH CAPITAL, - - <= = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - - 


TOTAL ASSETS, nS 


Cagle tre BOR ss ccc kc deciscidissccscuscccee 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien o 
eo ag Stocks (market Lemme 
n 

State ana Sity Bon « 

Loans on Stocks, nonttle on demand (ms 
interest due on ist. January, | 
Balance oo handsof een éeceee 



















Claims for Losses outstanding on re January, 1877 

Dividends unpaid............ 
Total....... 

J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


T. 2 Cree, } Aws’t Secretaries. 





FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL Sees) i NUAT 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - - = 
Net Surplus <= *- = - = = = 


pemteeesssaveretys OF ASSETS. 


Perer errr ret etree ree 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


No. 136 BROADWAY. 


Vhs the. eee of the Company on the first day of 


$3,000,000 00 
t °858,464 68 
243,402 24 
1,002,783 90 


$6,104,650 82 




















“Ls ABILITIES. 


«oe » $242,027 24 


1,375 0 
iidrace Yee oes sa 948,409 24 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, Presiden 

Ae WILLMARTS1, Vice-President. 
Dd. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





ROYAL 


Insurance Company 
E OF 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


CAPITAL, - = $10,000,000 Gold. 
TOTAL ASSETS. - = = $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN U.8 = = $2.500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
5G WALL STREET. 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, 85,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL ©. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the peret* eve ear. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their va se 








Endowment policies at life rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 





COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 
CAPITAL = += += = = $100,000 
ASSETS - - - -_ $6,037,404 
15.969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 
J.M. Fox, Secretary. 

GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 


HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, RBS. and ren Bere _Brendrass Cor 


INCORPORATED 1350. 
CASH ASSETS $4,927,176,52. 
The pri t f this C 
L principal features of th . sea tM 
and LIBERALITY TO Tae INSURE 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, Presi 
C. P. FRALEIGH, :ecrotary. — mee r er 





arvare ABSO 
“| on EMENT 
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Farm and Garden, 


GREEN FODDER CROPS. 





THE attention of farmers and dairymen has 
for some time beer directed to the soiling sys- 
tem. The advantages to be gained by feeding 
green food are so apparent and so fully meet 
the requirements of the small farmer and sub- 
urban resident that many adopt the system 
without sufficient information in regard to it, 
and, of course, fail to meet their expectations. 
Others, more cautious, only feed green food 
during the autumn months, or during drought 
in summer, generally feeding corn-fodder once 
or twice each day in the field. To this we may 
add the clearing up of food which frost would 
otherwise destroy—as turnip-tops, culls from 
the cabbage-field, immature squashes, pump- 
kins, ete. This practice, though not nearly as 
profitable as soiling, requires no additional 
help and enables the feeder to carry a much 
larger stock than he otherwise could, as well 
as prevents loss by shrinkage of milk and flesh 
during droughts. The advantages of an intel- 
ligent system of soiling are so many and im- 
portant that we propose to present some of 
them, together with some information about 
feeding and the crops needed to furnish a supply 
of green food during the year. Hoping that 
this article may not only benefit the agricul- 
turist, but also that large class of people who 
suppose that they are at the mercy of the milk- 
man, but who could with a little exertion sup- 
ply their tables with pure milk, butter, and 
cream, ard the children with the only food 
that furnishes the necessary conditions for 
healthy growth of body and mind, the 
following hints are given. Estimates of 
the amount of land needed to supply a cow 
twelve months with a sufficient quantity and 
variety of food vary from one to two acres. 
My own opinion is that one and one-half acres 
of land in good cultivation will furnish the 
fodder, green and cured, together with roots 
for wiater feeding, to keep a cow in tbriving 
condition one year. It will be profitable to 
feed meal or bran, which in this estimate is 
supposed to be purchased. A cow can be 
‘‘kept’? upon the products of less land; but 
itis supposed that every one at all interested 
in soiling has become aware that a cow 
is a machine for the manufacture of milk, 
butter, and cheese, and that it is important 
that this machine be run to its fullest capac- 
ity, by supplying it with all the food it will 
consume, to produce the best results. Not 
only this, but every step a cow takes in search 
of food, beyond what is needed for exercise, 
is diverting food from the milk-pail into 
wear and tear or, rather, friction of the 
machine. This we will consider the first ad- 
vantage of soiling. Ist. The machine can be 
crowded into its full production of milk 
or flesh, as is needed. 2d. The resi- 
due, or manure, is increased in quantity 
and quality, and can be applied where it is 
most needed. 3d. The injurious effects of 
compression of the soil by the feet of animals 
while grazingis obviated. 4th. More than twice 
as many animals can be soiled than grazed 
upon the same area of cultivated land. 5th: 
No division fences are needed, except for en- 
closures neat buildings. 6th. The soil is being 
eonstantly benefited by frequent cultivation 
and ingreased amount of manure applied. 
7th. The fertility of the soil gradually increas- 
ing, the capacity of the farm to carry more 
stock, and consequently pay larger dividends, 
increases in like ratio, 8th. The system of 
soiling stock requires thought, careful appli- 
cation, and business management, which will 
develop the farmer, as well as the farm. Stock 
should be fed in the stable, regularly, and 
free access given to water. Most kinds of 
green fodder should be wilted slightly before 
it is fed, and long fodder—a scorn, or grain 
when in head—should be cut. The food should 
be of a character to produce what is desired. 
If milk, to increase the quantity; if butter, 
richer food and plenty of meal, Exercise 
should be given in roomy enclosures or a small 
pasture-field, about two hours each day in 
summer, during the cooler part of the day; 
during winter, at midday. Salt should be kept 
where the stock can help themselves at any 
time,or at least each day. A good way to secure 
this is to nail boxes containing salt against the 
fence of the exercise enclosure, protecting 
it from the rain by a roof placed two and one- 
half feet above. Rock salt is best; but solar 
salt can be moistened and caked by exposing it 
to the sun. One man, witha horse and cart 
ora team, will be needed for about twenty- 
five cows to cut and prepare food, feed, water, 
clean stables, etc.; butcan give some assistance 
in planting and cultivatiog. 

Fodder crops can be divided into classes, 
comprising: Ist. Those grains sown in autumn, 
to produce green food early in spring. Rye 
sown early will afford considerable pasturage 
during dry or frozen weather and an abun- 
dance of early fodder in spring. Rye should 
be the main reliance for this purpose, as it does 





well on all soils and is rarely injured by winter- | of these is disposed to question the justice of 


killing. Both fall and spring grain, if cut early, 
before the seed-stalk is advanced enough to be 
injured, can be depended upon fora second 
crop, as good and very frequently better 
than the first. This, if not needed for food, 
can or, rather, should be turned under for 
manure, as a preparation for spring grains or 
acropof corn-fodder. There is no better way 
to enrich the soil than to turn the land often, 
and always with it stable-manure or a green 
erop. 

2d. Spring grains, sown early with grass 
and clover, keep up the succession until corn- 
fodder comes on. Oats and peas, mixed and 
sown one bushel peas and two of oats per 
acre, make the most profitable crop for feeding 
green or dry. The straw is equal to three- 
fourths its weight in good hay, while the grain 
is valuable for cows, fed ground, before and 
after calving, and is equally valuable for all 
kinds of stock. Sweet corn is best for fod- 
der. Should be planted early and planting 
kept up until July. Millet can be sown until 
August. If cut green and properly cured, will 
yield at least three tons of good hay per acre. 

3d. Root-crops and vegetables. Flat turnips 
and yellow turnips can be sown until middle of 
July, and will not injure the quality of milk 
or butter. Mangolds, carrots, and parsnips are 
sown early in spring. A good crop of man- 
golds will be about twenty-five tons; carrots 
and parsnips twenty tons. Squashes are better 
than pumpkins and aseasilygrown. Six toten 
tons of Hubbard or Marblehead squashes can be 
grown per acre, which can be kept until nearly 
spring. Corn-fodder should be the main reli- 
ance during winter. All coarse fodder should 
be cut, or chaffed and steamed, to obtain best 
results. The best evidence in favor of soiling 
is that none who try it fall back to grazing 
again. There are many inconveniences at 
first; but these a little experience soon re- 
moves. Most farmers and dsirymen who in- 
tend to try summer feeding have made plans 
for spring. To such this article may offer 
something new. But to thousands of the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT who own but 
little land this article, though not as compre- 
hensive as it should be, will, if acted upon, 
prove of great value. If you have but little 
land, raise what green food you can, rely more 
upon roots, and feed meal, bran, and shorts. 
Edward Field, and C. D. Bartlett, of Whateley 
Farmers’ Club, feeding principally hay and 
meal, obtain a yield of two hundred and sev- 
enty-seven pounds and three hundred and 
thirty-three pounds of butter, respectively, 
per cow. E. L. M. 


THE SOLITARINESS OF FARM-LIFE. 


GrorGe E. WarrneG, of Rhode Island, has a 
paper in Scribner for April advocating an im- 
proved way of country living—namely, the 
grouping of farm-houses into villages. He 
speaks as follows of the loneliness of American 
farm-life: 

“It may seem a strange doctrine to be ad- 
yanced by a somewhat enthusiastic farmer ; 
but it is a doctrine that has been slowly accepted 
after many years’ observation, a conviction 
that has taken possession of an unwilling mind, 
that the young man who takes his young wife 
to an isolated farm-house dooms her and him- 
self and their children to an unwholesome, 
unsatisfactory, and vacant existence—an ex- 
istence marked by the absence of those more 
satisfying and more cultivating influences 
which the best development of character and 
intelligence demand, It is a common experi- 
ence of farmers’ wives to pass week after week 
without exchanging a word or a look with a 
single person outside of their own family- 
circle. The young couple start bravely, and 
with a determination to struggle against the 
habit of isolation which marks their class ; but 
this habit has grown from the necessity of the 
situation, and the necessities of their own 
situation bring them sooner or later within 
its bonds. During the first few years they ad- 
here to their resolution, and go regularly to 
church, to the lecture, and to the social gather- 
ings of their friends ; but home duties increase 
with time and the eagerness for society grows 
dull with neglect, and those who have started 
out with the firmest determination to avoid 
the rock on which their fathers have split 
give up the struggle at last and settle down to 
a humdrum, uninteresting, and uninterested 
performance of daily tasks. 

‘In saying all this--and I speak from ex- 
perience, for I have led the dismal life myself— 
it is hardly necessary to disclaim the least want 
of appreciation of the sterling qualities which 
have been developed in the American farm 
household. But it may safely be insisted that 
these qualities have been developed not be- 
cause of the American mode of farm-life, but 
in spite of it; and, as I think over the long list 
of admirable men and women whose acquaint- 
ance I have formed on distant and solitary 
farms, I am more and more impressed with 
certain shortcomings which would have been 
avoided under better social conditions, If any 





this conclusion, I am satisfied to leave the final 
decision with his own judgment, formed after a 
fair consideration of what is herein suggested. 

“Tf American agriculture has an unsatisfied 
need, it is surely the need for more intelligence 
and more enterprising interest on the part of 
its working men and women. From one end 
of the land to the other its erying defect, rec- 
ognized by all, is that its best blood—or, in 
other words, its best brains and its best energy— 
is leaving it, to seek other fields of labor. The 
influences which lead these best of the farmers’ 
sons to other occupations is not so much the 
desire to make more money or to find a less 
laborious occupation as it is the desire to 
lead a more satisfactory life—a life where that 
part of us which has been developed by the 
better education and better civilization for 
which in this century we have worked so hard 
and so well may find responsive companion- 
ship and encouraging intercourse with otbers,””’ 


rE 


THE MULE. 


Ir has been said that the best work-horse is 
a mule, and we are satisfied that experience 
demonstrates the truth of the assertion. Mules 
have their peculiarities, and upon being intro- 
duced to strangers do not always make a favor- 
able impression. Those, however, who have 
known him longest universally think the most 
of him. He is one of those animals which im- 
prove on acquaintance, and itis saying a great 
deal for him. That he is hardier than the 
horse, lives longer, and can stand worse treat- 
ment is not questionable. He will eat less grain, 
will do well on less currying, and is less liable 
to scare, run away, or to become balky is a 
knowledge in possession of all who own and 
work him. His iutelligence is of a high order 
and his memory prodigious. If he forgets a 
kindness, he is never guilty of forgetting an 
injury, and will remember it against you us 
long as breath animates his body. 

Those farmers whose possessions are large 
and who depend largely upon hired labor have 
long since found out that no team answers so 
well as good, strong mules. They are not only 
worth more intrinsically as work stock, but 
they possess otber qualities tending to increase 
their value. In enumerating a few of the qual- 
ities that recommend this animal and make 
him a general favorite wherever tried, we would 
enumerate first his early maturity and the ease 
with which he learns the duties he is expected 
to perform. He eats largely of hay and fodder 
and will do well on less grain than will his 
kinsman. 

Another recommendation is that he is ready 
cash, convertible on demand. Whether he be 
large or small, he has a cash value; he fsa staple 
commodity and can always be disposed of. 
We have “ plug borses,’’ but no plug mules, If 
he be small, he is dignifled by being called a 
‘*cotton mule’’; if large, he is wanted on the 
sugar plantation or about the factories of our 
great cities or manufacturing centers; and 
wherever bone, strength, muscle, and endur- 
ance are wanted he has value. 

There is not the same demand in the South 
that once existed; but with the better times 
for that sect’on which all now anticipate the 
demand will evidently increase. 

Fine selected mules have recently been 
shipped to the commercial marts of Great 
Britain, and, like the experiments in shipping 
beef, the demand will increase. We must re- 
member, however, that the better the quality 
of any kind of stock the larger are the profits, 
and this is equally as true of mules as with 
other kinds. It costs no more to raise a good 
one than it does to raise an inferior one, and 
the expenses of shipping and other incidentals 
are about the same, without regard to size. All 
cannot raise first-class animals of any kind; 
but all can improve upon former practices and 
increase the size of the profits.—Journal of 
Agriculture. 





BIBULOUS BEES. 


WE have always admired the way “ the little 
busy bee improves each shining hour’’; but 
there is one thing about the industrious crea- 
ture that is not generally known, An immense 
honey production has grown up in Los Angeles 
and San Diego counties in the past two orthree 
years. Every canyon and coigne of vantage in 
both counties has its bee-farm. Col. Chalmers 
Scottinforms us that the bees in San Diego Coun- 
ty have developed a great fondness for orange 
blossoms and grapes. It was the fashion 
formerly to make 4,000 or 5,000 gallons of wine 
at Guajome every year; but since the bees 
have made their appearance the vineyard at 
that point has failed to yield. The grape forms, 
as of yore; but the juice is sucked out by the 
bee, thus anticipating the wine-press. They 
dip into the “orange blossoms, also; and the 
consequence is that the fruit is dwarfed. Of 
course, in Los Angeles County we have enough 
grapes and orange blossoms to make the depre- 
dations of the insect a very tiifling matter, 
Besides, the bee ranches are located at such a 


distance from our vineyards and orange groves 
thot any injury they could possibly inflict upon 
them is a very trifling matter. 

Some ill feeling has grown up between the 
bee-men and sheep-men of San Diego County, 
from a cause which develops an interesting 
trait on the part of the bees. As is generally 
known, a great portion of the feed of bees in 
Southern California is the blossom of the white 
sage. It makes a white and agreeable honey. 
But when sheep have once pastured amongst 
the white sage the bees will have nothing more 
to do with it. 

It is quite likely that at the next session of 
the legislature there will be an effort, both 
upon the part of the bee-men and tbe sheep- 
men, to obtain some legislation from their re- 
spectivestandpoints. If the bees multiply at 
the rate which has character‘zed them for the 
past three years, the controversies which will 
arise about them may rival the fierce collisions 
of the fence and no-fence men. We have thus 
far had the sweet, and we shall shortly be 
treated to the sting.—Los Angeles Herald. 





GAPES IN CHICKENS. 


A WRITER in the Lancaster Farmer says that, 
in a recent conversation with an experienced 
chicken grower, ‘‘he informed us that he 
had been very successful in conquering that 
precarious disease in his young fowls by the 
application of air-slaked lime. As soon as a 
manifestation of gapes appears he contines his 
chickens in a box, one at a time, sufficiently 
large to contain the bird, and places a coarse 
piece of cotton or linen cloth over the top. 
Upon the top of this he places the pulverized 
lime, and taps the screen sufficiently to cause 
the lime to fall through. This lime-dust the 
fowl imhales, causing it to sneeze,-and in a 
short time the cause of the gapes is thrown out 
in the form of a slimy mass or masses of 
worms, which had accumulated in the wind- 
pipe and smaller air-vessels. This remedy he 
considers superior to any he has ever tried, 
and he seldom fails to effect a perfect cure. 
He has abjured all those mechanical means by 
which it is attempted to dislodge the Ento- 
zoans With instrumenis made of whalebone, 
hog’s bristles, or fine wire, alleging that peo- 
ple are quite as certain to push the gape-worms 
further down the throat of the fowls as to 
draw them out.’’ 
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GENEVA NURSERY. *biinea: 
{MPORTANT:—Grown on heavy soll; hardy. 
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IMPORTANT .—Roots packed with damp moss, 
IMPORTANT .—Catalogue free. Prices low. 
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ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer, and Dealer in 
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GARDEN SEED. 


I especially invite the attention of 


DEALERS, GARDENERS, AND FARMERS 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


Ground Bene, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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FARMERS’ 
BONE AND FERTILIZING COMPANY, 
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CHEAP CROPS. 


Above 5,000 acres were last year supplied Jul 
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the results were such as “See the — that they *y ie 
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HACE EARMENG TANDE 


BY THE 


Union Pacific Railroad Company. 


NOW I8 THE TIME 
to secure a HOME in the GREAT CENTRAL BELT OF POPULATION AND WEALTH on the line of 
WORLD'S HIGHWAY! 


3,000,000 ACRES IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 


GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, THE GARDEN OF THE WEST. 


These lands are in the central portion of the United States, on the 41st degree of North Latitude, the 
contra) ine line of the great Temperate Zone of the American Continent,and for grain-growing and stock- 
Cheaper in Price, more favorable terms given, and more convenient to market than can be found elsewhere. 

FREE HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS! 

THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
SOLDIERS ENTITLED TO A HOMESTEAD OF 160 ACRES. 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Railroad Land. 
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THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 


yZTHE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD, 


, evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St., New York, 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.; 210 South 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, No. 2 
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and Upper Arkansas Valleys, the garden of the West, 
on 





11 Years’ Credit, with 7 Per Cent. Interest. 
FARE REFUNDED 
to Purchasers of Land, 


irculars, with Map, giving full toformation 
Addres . §. JOHN A 


wc 
sent = 
issioner, Topeka, Kansas; or 
L. H. NULTING, 239 Broadway, New York. 


Poach Bottom Rooting Slate, |: 


rt not ce. 








by all leading Architects. 
Teed ba the “United States Government and all State 
Tnstit 


Color ayo a dark blue, not varie pee no 

b) oer ike ms. be) er, @ water- 
po em mg Register, and Cemetery Stock gotten 
out to o 

Finest bolted Slate Flour in the market for Plastic 
Roofing and Paint. Add ess 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO. 
733 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. 


anhcer 


Cured, by Dr, KINGSLEY, who has 
avery extensive and 
N.Y.,for more than twen- 
oo of this much- 









successful Pi 
ti = housap 
eade: 


oy ay who came from va 
now living witnesses ot his wonderfu! 
ie rescuing t them from aterrible and untimely 
Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free, 
Write fer a circular, giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D.. Rome, N. ¥- 


ous parts of the 





HOTELS. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


NINTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
Philadelphia. 

J. E. KINGSLEY 

—_—_——_—— 


TRAVEL. 


NEW YORE AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
—BOUND BROOK ROU ‘E. 
ro "ibgeten and Philadelphia. 
Passenger Stations: 

In New York—Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot 
of Liberty Street, and foot of Clarkson Street, Up- 
Town. In ee ee Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, corner Third and Berks Streets 

Commencing JANUARY ist, 1877. 

Trains leave New York, foot of Liberty srost, 4 
Trenton and Philadelphia, at 7:30, 8: 30, post 
1:30, 3:30, , 12:00 P. M.; and at 4:00 P. for'Tre ~ ty 

Leave foot a Clarkson Street at 7a 15, 8:15, 9:15, 11:1F 
A. M.; 8:15, 5:15, 11:45 P. M. 

Leave Philadel hia from station of North Poawert 
vaniu Railroad, ' et and Berks Streets, at 7:30, 8: 

9:30, 11:20 A.M.; 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 12:00 P. M. 

Leave ny for New York at 1:20, 7:00, 8:05, 9:10, 
9:55 A. M.: 12:15, 2:10, 4:15, 6:05 P 

Puliman drawing- room cars root attached to the 9:30 

1:30 P. M. trains, and sleeping ears to the 
rf oretsek mi midaight trains from both New York and 
Philade 

SUN iy 6a TRAINS leave New York, foot of Liberty 
Street, at 9:30 A. M.; 3:30, 12:00 P.M. Leave Philadelphia 

at 9:30'A. M.; 3:30, 12:00 P.M. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty Street, foot of 
Clarkson Street, Nos. 529 and 94 Broadway, at the 
pin 1 Hotels, all offices ‘of the Erie Railway Co. in 

ork and Brooklyn,and at No.4Court Street, 
Brooklyn. Baggage checked from residence to desti- 


nation 
H. P. BALDWIN Gen. Pass. Agent. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MSNEELYS' BELLS. 


porte Ses 8 00, oh Si Ease aninined 0 seperation 
Cc ce ive arepu 
ualed b' y amy ind & sale exeseding that of al. 


-O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥., 


Manufacture a peeeetos. CHURCH of Bells. 
Special attention Pe Ae H Bt LLs. 
llustrated tons sent ae 


& CoO. 



































UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 





. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors.3 





ape 
Blymver Manufacturing Co. *“Gincinnati,O. 
avensrs BELL FOUNDRY. 
blished in 1837. 









Superior fan of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary ge for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, houses, Fire 


Tilustrated Cata’ 









Vanvuzen & Tir, 102 E. 2d St., 





THE INDEPENDENT 














F, M, HOLMES & 60. 

The largest Furnitur 
Factory in the United 
States. Holmes’s Furni- 
ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 


the country or at the 


warerooms, 18 Hanover 


St., Bost TM Brown 





THIS IS THE ORIGINAL 
HOLMES RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. 





Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in person upon the 
subject of Dress-con- 
cerning its Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price, 
Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
by mail, Perfect sat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 


Particular 
People 


= =H press —___— 
% Joho Wanamaker 


& CoO. 
Finest Clothing 
AND 


edintendays unworn 
and money will be re- 
4, funded. 





| Merchant Tailoring 

| HOUSE, 

| 818 & 820 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. _ 


SELF-ACTING ELECTRIC DISKS 


To Cure Sick ae Pains and Local Weakness, t 











LONG DISK, 4by 12 inches, and 
strap to go around the body, $3.50. 
EXTRA LONG DISK, 4by 18 in., 
@ and strap with buckle for larger 
H body, $5.00, 
3 Fach one istestedand 
#4 warranted. They are 
ficxible, self-applying. 
and act withonteare or 
trouble. They prove 
Hea sufficiently active and 
3 durable forthis method 
Disk sent by mail on 
receipt of price by 
GARRATT & CO., 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, |2 by 5 inch. 
Boston, Mass, $1.00... , 





_ ge Disk, 5by Sin, 
sTi or most cases, 
$2.50. 








aoa RECLINING 
ROLLING 





CHAIRS, 





NE, 6 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, OT. 





THE 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM JOURNAL. 


A Baavriry) AL ov Oe ETES EIGHT. 


Devoted t» Natural History and opine ‘al the 
Monsters, Marvels, and Wonders of the Dee 

“ Entertaining, Instructive, and Witt ty.’ 

“A bright jnewspaper for the little folks and the 

home circle.’ 

Forwarded to any address for one dollar per annum, 

Liberal special rates to clubs of five and upward. 
Send for specimen number. 

Published at the New York Aquarium, 





LEVI SHAW, Esq., says: 
Gen. D. H. STROTHERS: 
F. F. THOMPSON, Esq.: 
CHENEY BROTHERS: 
P.T. BARNUM: 


“It is economical. 


**1t is superior to lead.” 
* The best I ever saw.” 


Hu 
Colors, furnished free by dealers and by t 


PELLUCIDITEK, for Covering Hard Wood. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL: PAINT. 


THE Mi OST BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE EXTERIOR 
PAINT KNOWN. 


WHITE AND ALL THE tees ON Se SHADE 
4 EADY POR US ADE S, SOLD BY THE GALLON, 


Centennial Medal and ‘iieereee Awarded for “‘the Best Paint Made.”’ 
THE FINEST RESIDENCES IN THE COUNTRY USE IT. 
“ Your Paint is handsome. 


“* My buildings look beautiful. 


ndreds of testimonials from —— of the finest residences in the country, with Sample Card of 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 


No. 32 Burling Slip, New York City; 
OR, 171 EAST RANDOLPH STRREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 


Shee FIN E 
= PLEASURE CARRIAGES 
WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
n C and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
/ may favor us with their orders. 
H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW oo CONN. 





“CoORDEN NS. 


“dee fice 











WITH WOVEN- WIRE FABRIC O 
Made by the 





HARTFORD WOVEN-WIRE 


SSS 


N TWO SIDE>---HARD AND SOFT. 


MATTRESS COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


GRAND, Venicnt, 


PIANOS. 


Fok tah ee hee %, 
33 UNION SQUARE, EW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD, well known 
ee a , Rngland as the WHITES1, 

FINEST, and BES 

LEAD TAPE xe in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 


LEAD gipsen, from 2% to 8 inehes wide, on 
reels, sor oibe 

LEA PI PE OF any size or thickness. 

At logout market prices for goods of equa! quality. 


FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, 
SALEM, MA8Ss. 


t& Fira nega + ahead of Allat Centennial, Hand and Sezf- ting. 
Sa 1 Do 
wis Printing. ions 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. Large 
sizesfor large Anybody can work them, 


= e haye good pastime for spare hours, and can 
THE rcs iz make money by taking in small jobs. 















BROADWAY AND 35th STREET, 
New York. 


s! have much fun andmake money 
sy BO Y Ss: bat A and at pt sev cards, etc. 
for cal talogue. 


SES: Mfrs. KELSEY 4 rh Co. Meriden. Coun 


aXD SQUARE | 





R. HOE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING PRESSES 


PRINTING W ACHINERY 


Ce EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Every article connected with the arts of Letter- 
Press, € ea and Lithographic Printing, Book- 
binding, Electrot and Stereotyping always ou 
hand or furnish ee lort notice. 


CAST STEEL SAWS, 
VENEER SAW. RAR? RESAWING 


HYDRAULIC AND st REW PRESSES 

for Pressing ee Tobacco, Hemp, Tallow, etc., etc., 
d for E a ae 

Grand, — Sher olumbia, and Gold 
treets, ok Yo 


carbarn Sur Street Chien eos a 
t, Lon ng . 
pringniel eaves 504Crana St. N.Y. 


GLASS ORNAMENTINC COMPANY 
PLAIN AND COLORED EMBOSSED GLASS, 
for Banks, Offices, Vestibules, Cars,and Windows. 
ADVERTISING SIGNS FOR EVERY BUSINESS. 


Medals, ‘'rade Marks, Line Drawings, and names 
engraved upon plain or colored giass by our new 
process. NRY W. LAW, Manager, 
153 and 155 Center, S. W. corner a 8t..N. Y 

{from Boston Journai of ag 
ives PATENT LAMP Co,, 41 Barclay 8 Street, . ea 

Dear Sirs :—Accept the warm congratulations of 
The Boston Journal of Commerce for the great victory 
you have gained in carrying Sway the very highest 
award at the Exposition. To receive such a 
commendation when the semnguneiaa was more than 
the world has ever seen cannot be too highi y appreci- 
ated by you. Your victory is complete. ery traly 
yours, A. WATSON ATWOOD, Manager. 











[April 5, 1877 
BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


w Unrivaled parece se the 











cover common 
j and deleterious 








ufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap has perfected 
and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its manufacture. 

For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 om pe. sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents, 

Address B. J. Babbitt, New York City. 
{= For sale by al! Druggists. 25 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 


First among the requisites of the toilet is a good 
article of Soap: but to procure it is not always an 
easy matter. Many of the most expensive Soaps in 
the market are made from coarse and deleterious 
materials, and their delicate coloring and fragrant 
perfume too often conceal the most repulsive im- 
purities. The disclosures recently made public re- 
garding this subject are positively oe and 
deserve serious consideration. Scented Soaps are 
now known to be extremel objectionable, especially 
if applied tothe head—injuring the hair, irritating 
the scalp, and inducing severe headaches. The 
character of the ingredients may be inferred from 
the statement of a gentleman who makes the scent- 
ing of Soaps bis business. He recently declared that 
persons engaged nt this employment were_short- 
lived—from seven to ten years being the longest 

paren during wale the occupation could be fol- 





The ‘difficulty of procuring a perfectly pure article 
of Toilet Soap is at last obviated, howe ver, thanks to 
the enterprise and chemical skill of Mr: B. T. BAB- 
BITT, of New York, the world-renowned Soap Man- 
ufacturer, whose immense establishment is by far 
the largest of its kind in the United States. The re- 
nown of Mr. BABBIT?’Ss various productions has for 
many years been widely disseminated ; but this latest 
success is the pporepriate crown to "the numerous 
victories already achieved 

After years of patient labor and scientific experi- 
ment, Mr. BABBITT has succeeded in pertecting the 
composition of the finest toilet soap ever introduced. 
The principa) ingredients are the purest vegetable 
oils, the manufacturing processes are entirely new 
and original, und the rout is simply unparalleled in 
this department of indus 

*B, T. BABBITT’S TOTLET SOAP” is the trade-mark 
by which this elegant toilet luxury is designated, 
and for upplication to the delicate skin of infants, 
children, and ladies, it is altogether unequaled in its 
emollient properties. This Soap is not perfumed, the 
ingreaients being of such absolute purity as to re- 
quire no aid from ‘chemistry to disguise inferior 
materials, ‘Che most refined taste considers the ab- 
sence of artificial perfume the perfection of sweet- 
ness, and this peculiar characteristic of B. T. BAB- 
BITY’s Toilet Soap rencers it the most healthful and 
agreeable articie of the kind ever manufactured. 

‘though specially desirable for the use of ladies 
and children, this soap is equally appropriate tor 
gentlemen’s toilet; and, as it makes # heavy Jather, 
it is alsoone of the finest soaps for barbers’ use. It 
is just being placed upon tie market; but the de- 
mand for it will soon become general 1.—N.Y. Tribune, 


B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 
WwW. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses 
and 87 Hee st. New York: 
and 197 Lak Chicago. 
ERS OF 








rau Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron C 
Hy ts, Street Washers 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 1833. 
Highes 


sition at Paris, France, in 
, and Vienna, Austria, in 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


oom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown, Conn. 


5,000 SEWING MACHINES 


FOR SALE AS SAMPLES. 
SINGLY, ONE IN EACH NEIGHBORHOOD, WITH- 
OUT KEGARD TO COST. 

These le Machi in all our latest im- 
BA -y “and if they do not prove superior to 
any machine in market they can be returned and 
money refunded. 

For particulars address 

LYON SEWINC MACHINE CO., 
40 East 12th Street, New York. 

















A 





LUXURY WHICH 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


EVERY TABLE MAY COMMAND. 


Ask your Crocer to Furnish you with 


F. A. EF 





RRIS & 


UNRIVALED 


TRADE-MARK. SUGARED HAMS 


AND BREAKFAST BACON. 


QVYone Genuine unless bearing our Patented Trade mark, a Light Metallic Seal attached to the String, as 
Fresh Cured, Most Attractive in Appearance, Juicy and Delicious in 
Naked or Canvassed, as may be Desired. 


Flavor. 


TRY THEM. 


C0.'S 


as in the Cut.) 


Dealers can Order ditectly from F. A. FERRIS & CO., 264, 266, and 268 Mott Street, New York. 








“THE INDEPENDENT” PREsS, NOS. 21 AND 23 Rosse STREET. 
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